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> Se Cnchanting a Gift 


Un Noél trés joyeux! 


Wwe Djer-Kiss Paris-created— Djer-Kiss in joyous 
Holiday sets! This fairy fountain of Versailles is 
pictured on the box. 

Is it not wonderful, Madame, Mademoiselle, that there 
should be given to those who admire you an opportunity 
to bestow so enchanting a gift? 

Last year, indeed, so many wished for these sets that 
there were not enough to go ’round. This year there will 
be more. But you will be wise if you let fall a hint— 
just a soft little whisper—so that the giver, /ui ou elle, 
shall be forewarned and forehanded. 

Then, too, if you seek something simpler, each Spécialité 
—whether it be Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Vegetale, Soap or *Rouge—is in itself a gift most 
acceptable —a gift quite complete in grace and charm. 

In the smart little shops. In the leading big shops. In 
charming Holiday boxes will they be found. These single 
Specialités. These Djer-Kiss sets—in five varied combina- 
tions from most elaborate for Madame, for Mademoiselle, 
to the simple three-piece sets so approved by Monsieur. 
*ROUGE ONLY temporarily made in America. 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY 
Sole Importers NEW YORK 
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— ) Made in France only 
New Djer-Kiss Calenda 
Four beautiful Djer-Kiss pictures rs ell rich colors. FOR C HRISTM Es he * 7 
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In size each is 6 in. by 9 in. The pictures are tied together with 
silk cord. This calendar will be attractive and useful in your 
bedroom or on your desk. It is sent to you in return for 6c. 


Write to Alfred H. Smith Co., 26 West 34th St., New York. 
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A Stenographer’s Advice 
On Typewriter Buying 
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How to Save $43 


HE young lady who suggested this advertisement con- 
vinced the writer that too few people realize that the 
Oliver Typewriter has the usual keyboard. A definite 

pecpegands, she igsisted, had been spread to lead people to 
lieve that the arrangement of letters on the Oliver key- 
board was different, and therefore difficult. 


This advertisement is to set people aright. It should be 
understood once and for all that the Oliver has the same 
universal arrangement of letters as on all standard type- 
writers. And it has improvements and simplifications not 
found elsewhere. Several hundred thousand stenographers 
use the Oliver daily. : 


The young lady brought up another point. She said many 
people might think that the new $57 Oliver is a second-hand 
or rebuilt machine of an earlier model. 


But note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver 
Typewriter Company itself. This is a guarantee that the 
$57 Oliver is the exact model formerly priced at $100. Not 
a change has been made It is anew machine. The latest 
product of our factory. 


How We Both Save 


The entire saving of $43 comes from our new sales 
methods. 


During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to 
have great numbers of traveling salesmen and numerous, 
expensive branch-houses throughout the country. We were 
also able to discontinue many other superfluous, costly sales 
methods. You benefit by these savings. 


Among the Large Users Are 


United States Steel Corpora- Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
tion Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Montgomery Ward & Company Encyclopedia Britannica 

Pennsylvania Railroad American Bridge Company 

Lord & Thomas Otis Elevator Company 

Columbia Graphophone Co. Diamond Match Company 

Bethlehem Steel Company Fore River Ship Building Cor- 

National Cloak & Suit Co. poration 

New York Edison Company a — pod a vP 
orn u le 

a ee os wee Boston Elevated Railway 


Mail Today—Don’t Delay 






When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGA 


_Over 700,000 Olivers have been sold. It is used by the 
big concerns, as listed below. 

This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. If any type- 
writer is worth $100, it is this, our latest and best model. ° 


Free Trial 


We ship an Oliver Nine to you for five days free trial. 
If you decide to keep it, pay us at the rate of $3 per month. 
If you returnit, we even refund the transportation charges. 
What could be fairer;.simpier? You may order an Oliver 
Nine for free trial direct from this advertisement. It does 
not place you under the slightest obligation to keep it. 


Used machines accepted in exchange at fair valuation. 


Or, you may ask for our free book entitled, ‘“The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.’’ This 
amazing book exposes the old way of selling and tells 
where the $43 used to go. 


Read the two-way coupon—then mail it today. Note 
how simple the whole plan is—how you deal direct with the 
manufacturer. 


Canadian Price, $72.00 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1479 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago = (92.02) 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1479 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago | 


Ship me.a2 new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep it, 
I wil) pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. | 


My shipping point is..........sccscecsesee Sebecococcccdcccdoccecconeseesconsyeeess 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back a#your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book —**The 
High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy,” your 


Name .....ccccsccscceee adveveaee eeovecccesce cosccnoveses wonerénedooes oupetebennare 





Street AGArESS........cccccccccccccccccccessccesscsacsseesceessecessgecesserss 


| e luxe catalog and further information, 


- 


ZINE, ‘oa 





Occupation or Business........ Seeggeve sadaddcnusvessoce bedasedshacadwen 
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~and they both 
show the same pictures! 


HETHER you attend a million-dollar palace of the 

screen in the big city, or a tiny hall in a backwoods 
hamlet, you will find that it is always the best and most 
prosperous theatre in the community that is exhibiting 
Paramount-Artcraft Pictures. 


It does not matter whether you arrive in a limousine, a 
jitney, on trolley or afoot, you are immediately taken out of 
yourself by these great pictures which delight so many 
thousands of audiences every day in the week. 


Human nature has deep-down similarities wherever you 
find it, and Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has made the 
bigger and better theatres possible by. supplying a great 
variety of photo-plays which touch the roots of human 
nature with absolute certainty. 


A theatre cannot be better than the pictures it shows. 
Good music, wide aisles, luxurious seating and fine presen: 
tation have all naturally followed as the appropriate setting 
for Paramount-Artcraft Pictures. 


Find the theatre or theatres in any town that show 
Paramount Artcraft Pictures, and you have found the spots 
where time flies. 


SS 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramourt- 
Antcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 





ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B. DE MILLE Director 
" (NEW YORKT - 
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Paramount-Artcraft | 
Pictures 


Listed alphabetically, released 


in September and October. Save 


“thelist! And ‘see the pictures! 


» Billie Burke in’ =. >~.. “SADIE LOVE” 


Irene Castlé in ‘“THE INVISIBLE BOND” 
Marguerite Clark. in’ “Luck IN PAWN” 
Elsie Ferguson‘ in ‘CounTeRrEIT” 
Dorothy Gish i in -- 

“TURNING. THE TABLES”. 
Houdini in “Tye GRIM GAME” 
Vivian Martin in + 
“His OFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid in 

“THE LOTTERY MAN” 
“The Teeth of the Tiger” - 
All StarCast 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production ' 
“THe LiFe Line” 
George Loane Tucker’s Production 
“THE MIRACLE MAN’”’ 
Robert Warwickin “IN MizzOuURA”’ 
Bryant Washburn in 
“It PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
“Everywoman” 
A Super Special (All Star Cast) 
“The Miracle of Love’”’ 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 
Enid Bennett in 
““‘WHAT A WOMAN LEARNS” 
Dorothy Dalton in “L’ APACHE” 
MacLean & May in 
“2336 Hours’ LEAVE”’ 
Charles Ray in “CROOKED STRAIGHT” 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 

one each month 
Paramount-Truex Comedies 

one each month. 
Paramount-Mack S tt C di 

two each month 
Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 

one each month 
Paramount-Briggs Comedy 

one each week 





Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weekly 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel 
Pictures one each week 
Paramount-Post Nature Pictures 
issued every other week 
Paramount-Burlingham Adventure 
Pictures. every other week 


And remember that any Para- 
mount or Artcraft picture that 
you haven’t seen is as new as 
a book you have never read 
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The Murder 
of Colonel Acorn 


UPPOSE your. favorite morning 
S paper were to startle you out of 

your grapefruit some. morning by 
an-announcement like this: 


TOMORROW 


Be sute and read the Times- 
Despatch, as it will contain the 
authentic, the smashing, story 
of the horrible murder of the 
illustrious Col. Montgomery 
Acorn. : 

Of course, the Colonel is not 
murdered as yet, but the day 
is young and he doubtless will 
lie cold and dead by nightfall. 

Remember—the story of the 
terrible catastrophe—in this 
paper tomorrow. 


A newspaper cannot foresee its great 
fact stories. The very nutrition of its 
existence is the calories of the unex- 
pected. 

However, the ‘Times-Despatch al- 
Ways carries superior accounts of the 
latest sensations, and, realizing that, 
you prefer it to the other papers. 

Same with PHotoptay. Our ambi- 
tion and our record lie in being up- 
to-the-minute in our pages, particularly 
as regards our big fact features. The 
greater the story, the more unpremedi- 
tated it is; hence our inability to fore- 
cast it. 

But we have, under way and ready 
to print at the earliest possible moment, 
the rarest and most interesting materials _ 
that we have ever put before the na- 
tion-wide assemblage of intelligent and 
discriminating picture patrons who con- 
stitute this publication’s audience. 

Taking some of these things at ran- 
dom,‘ we might consider first an illum- 
inating essay which Jesse L. Lasky has 
written: “What Makes Screen Suc- 
cess?” Perhaps of all men engaged in 
the direction of motion picture manu- 
facture, Mr. Lasky is best qualified to 
answer, for he has been a manufacturer 
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a long time, and he has been particu- 
larly allied with the production end. 
The greatest stars of the screen have 
grown to be such under his scrutiny— 
whether they were in his organization 
or some other—and he will give the key 
to their triumph. 
* * * 

DELA ROGERS-St. Johns, who 

writes about the movies with a 
typewriter ribbon dyed in Cooper- 
Hewitt blue, will hand over to her per- 
using. friends next month the most 
piquant and the most original of all 
her typed intimacies upon the films. It 
is called “A Flyer in Pasts,”’ and dis- 
closes.-the secrets of—no, no star or 
stars; these secrets are the hopes and 
aspirations of the biggest. hippodrome 
of stellar mothers ever assembled in one 
ring—what they hoped, once. upon a 
time that their children would be, all 
told_in their-own manner of speaking, 
and with many a shy. confession that 
sometimes loses. its humor in its deep 
humanity. 

+e * 

Stewart Edward White, novelist and 
real big game hunter, affords an op- 
portunity for-a “personality. story” as 
interesting as any of his vivid novels-or 
stirring photoplays,.and this. opportun- 
ity has been taken advantage of to its 
fullest extent in a modest tale entitled 
“And a Couple of Lions!” But you 
must read the whole’story to learn that 
Mr. White, before the “couple of lions,” 
had accounted personally for forty-nine 
rhinoceros’, in the heart of Africa, and 
twenty-seven leopards. 
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Bound and Gagged 
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Her Purchase Price.....cccccccscses rn eee Cole 
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Male OME FeMAldevesccsescoscocesvecsescseed Artecraft 
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The Market of Sow's.........cese0- Tnce-Paramount 
The Egg-Crate Wallop .....c-ssee Inee- Paramount 
The Faith of the Strong elect 
The Call of Bob White 


The Life-Line ‘Tourneur-Paramount 
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Gives New Beauty to Record Mu S1C 


$6 ( NES that: are reproduced*truer, finer, sweeter.” 
“Music that in both spirit and letter is restated with 


greater beauty."” “All records transcribed with 
greater fidelity.” 


Golden’ opinions like these are showefed on The 
Brunswick by its hearers everywhere. And why ? 


Because, with its many other betterments, it has an 
exclusive, new Method of Reproduction. 


Method of Reproduction 
This Method of Reproduction for which the Brunswick 


Phonograph is famous, includes two scientific features— 


the Ultona and the Tone Amplifier. 
The Ultona 


The Ultona—a new day creation—is a tone arm 
adaptable to playing any make of record. 


With but a slight turn of the hand, it presents. the 
correct weight, precise diaphragm and proper needle. 


The Tone Amplifier 
The Tone Amplifier is the vibrant all-wood throat 
of The Brunswick. 


It is oval in shape and made entirely of rare moulded 
hollywood. 


No metal touches it. 


By it, sound waves are projected into full rounded 
tones—tones that are richer and more natural. 





3 AMPLIFTE 3 Brunswick Superiority is Apparent 


Proof of the claims made by the many proud possessors 
of Brunswick phonographs may be had at your nearest 
dealer. Ask to hear your favorite record played—TODAY. 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of “What to Look for in Buying a Phonograph.” You 
will want this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic; 
It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, LL.B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director 
Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER- Company — 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


General Offices: 623-633 So. .. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO Consdion Dintibencey Musical Mouhnndion | 
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N all my years as a Producer of the best photoplays that the Art has 
I created I have not known more delightful entertainment than is provided 
by this amazingly artistic drama, written and directed to the uttermost 
detail by Erich Stroheim who, furthermore, plays the leading part. If you 
miss this wonder-play you will be depriving yourself of a pleasure which 
otherwise would linger in your heart and mind for many years. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


AN, | 
‘ -< AN expectant hush of intense anticipa- 
tion precedes the flashing on the screen of 


FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 


because great stars and great authors have com: 
bined to provide the best in motion pictures: 


FOX FILM-CORPORATION - - 


. Attend the theatre that presents them: 


When you write to ‘advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Professional artists, that is, persons who 
make a livelihood by drawing, sketching, 
of painting, are the only ones barred from 
this contest. It is for amateurs only. 


Clara Kimball Young’s eyes are the most 
distinctive of any screen artist’s; and it 
should not be difficult to draw them. 
There is no contest whatever on the facial 
expression or drawing of the face. It will 
be sufficient to make a mere outline tracing 
of the head, drawing in the eyes in detail 
and to the best of your ability. 


EQUITY PICTURES CORPORATION, 


IN PRIZES 


For Amateur Artists 


First Prize 
Second 
Third “ 
Fourth ‘‘ 
Fifth “ 
Sixth 
Seventh “ 
Eighth “ 
Ninth ‘* 


$150.00 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY, MAGAZINE is gnarant 


Neither is it necessary that the eyes look 
exactly as they look in the original photo- 
graph. The contest is on the nearest approxi- 
mation to the likeness of Miss Young’s eyes. 

The judges are Clara Kimball Young, 
Rolf Armstrong —PHOTOPLAY MAGA- 
ZINE’S celebrated cover artist, and James R. 
Quirk, Publisher of PHOTOPLAY. 


The contest closes at midnight, 


February 29th. 


All sketches should be forwarded to 
Miss Clara Kimball Young, care of 


33 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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ALICE JOYCE % 


“The Vengeance 
OF f 
Durand” 


By REX BEACH 


Directed by TOM TERRISS 


~ 


Here is one_of a- great author’s greatest stories — 
made into a photoplay.: It is vibrarit with emotion | 
and drama 


The insane jealousy of Henri Durand tortures 
his beautiful and faithful wife. At a costume 
fete she meets an old friend, Tom Franklin. 
Blind with jealous rage, Durand wrongly accuses 
her. In despair she kills herself. Durand uses 
his young daughter to wreak his vowed revenge 
on Franklin. 


She makes Franklin love her and then repudia- 
tes him on their wedding day. When he seeks 
death the real love for him asserts itself and she 
becomes his wife. 


VITAGRAPH 


ALBERT E. SMITH, President 
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Dritd exscye) a 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED [ie School 


raining, 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Course, 


which has been 
—- by some of America’s leading pro- 

essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers ail sub. 
jects given in a Fosident school and meets ali 
vequirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 

carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years. You 
will enjoy the lessons and the nowledge 
ghee will gain will well repay the time spent 
stud y- 


Ri SK So that you may see for 


yourself how thorough and 
complete our training. is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the High 
School Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction. On that basis you owe it to 
yourselt b> make me test. Now f 
eck and. mail the coupon or full 
particulars Free Bulletin, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H-719 Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
Explain how I cen quali 
for the position check 
wukligh School Graduate 
sultleetrical Engineer 
ower Supt. 
ectric Engineer 
«lL elephone Engineer 
ae aph Engineer 
Wireless Operator 
Architect 
Building Contractor 
Civil Engineer 
»-.Structural Engineer 
et Engineer 
hop Superintendent 
am Engineer 
«Draftsmaa and Designer 


Heating & Vent. Engineer 
...Automobile Engineer 
...Automobile Repairman 

Airplane Mechanic 
»General Education Cotrse 

+--Common School Branches 





Name ............. 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 





This Section Pays. 

84% of the advertisers 
‘| using this section during 
‘the past year have re- 
"| peated their copy. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


AGENTS: WRITE AND LEARN TODAY 
obtain without cost samples of our Ladies’ 
Shampoo Apron and Combing Jacket. 
Company, 116 Pilot Bldg., Rochester, N. 


$40 TO $100 A WEEK, FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
431-K N. Clark, Chicago. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed Hosiery for men, women and children. Guaran- 
teed to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best 
agents’ proposition, Thomas Mfg. Co., 264 North St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them, You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section. 84% of the advertisérs using this 
section during the onal year have repeated, The section 
is read and brings results. 


HELP WANTED 


CENSUS CLERKS; RAILWAY MAIL 
Mail Carriers wanted by Government. 
—women needed. $1100 year. 
sufficient. . List positions See. Urgent, Write today. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 204, Rochester, N,. ¥. 


BE A DETECTIVE :—E Xe ELLENT OPPORTU NITY; 
good pay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 567 Westover 
Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 

GOVT, POSITIONS ARB DE SIRABLE, { $1000— 
$1200 te start, Let our expert (Former Government 
Examiner) prepare you. Free booklet, Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box 5024, Kochester, N. 

~ WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing. 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., 
Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED—5 


travel, 
$50.00 per week. 
Goodrich 





HOW TO 
Waterproof 
oss Apron 

















CLERKS; 
Thousands men 
Common. educati.n 








BRIGHT, 
demonstrate 


CAPABLE 
and sell dealers. 
Railroad fare paid. Write . at 
once. Drug Co., Dept, 59, Omaha, Nebr. 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; $110.00 A 
month to start and expenses; Travel if desired; Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three months’ 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for per- 
manent position. Write for booklet CM26 Standard 
Business Tra ning Institute. Buffalo, N. Y. 
WOMEN—BECOME EXPERT DRESS DESIGNERS, 
$125-$200 month, Sanmle lessons free. Write im- 
podiately. Franklin Institute, Dept. L-867, Rochester, 


LADIES TO 
$25.00 to 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN, CORRECTLY 
arranged and punctuated. Neatness, promptness. Cri- 
terion Service, West New York, New Jersey. 

SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TE [IN CENTS 
page. Carbon included. Seven years’ experience. 
Marjorie Jones, 608 Reaper Block. Chicago. 





TYPEWRITING AT REASONABLE PRICES FOR 
all lines of work. Send for price list. Tri-City Copy- 
ing Co,. 1008-17th Street, Rock Island, II. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 








$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed’ by government institutions. Catalog 
free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 438 Morton 
Bldg., Chicago. 





OLD COINS WANTED 





WATCH YOUR CHANGE FOR OLD COINS, 
buy all coins. We pay up to $80.00 for certain Large 
Cents. We offer cash premiums on thousands of coins, 
Send 4c. Get our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
It will pay you. Send now, Numismatic Bank, Dept, 
75, Fort Worth, Texas. 

OLD COINS. LARGE FALL COIN CATALOGUB 
of Coins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents, William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 
Street, Dept. X, Boston, Mass. 


WE 








‘opportunity to make $5.0°0 or 


PATENTS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREB ILI. USTRATED 
guide book ‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ Send Model 
or sketch for opinion of patentable nature free. Highest 
References. Prompt = Attention. Reasonable. Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BRANCH MANAGER WANTED BY OLD 
lished Chicago Concern. We furnish full stock of 
goods, advertising matter, and equip. store completely, 
in geod location, all at our expense. We allow you to 
draw out $175 a month ‘and will also pay you liberal 
share of the profits your store earns. Work may be 
started in spare time... No investment er. previous ex- 
perience: necessary. If you are .a hustler and want an 
more a year, we want 
you. and will pay vou.well from the start. Send your 
application today. . Levy, Manager, Dept. 662—329 
S. Franklin 8t., ‘Chicago, Ill, 











ESTAB- 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LADIES—FASCINATING HOME BUSINESS TINT- 

postcards, pictures, photos, ete., spare time for 

profit; $5 on 100; no canvassing; samples 10c (stamps). 

Particulars free, 3M. Station A, Brooklyn 
. a 


) PATENT-SENSE 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs? 
Return Mail FREE. Write . 
LACEY? , . Dept. E, Washington. DC 





Artint, 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big Opportunities NOW. 


Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months 
course covers all branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial—-Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished FREE 


Practical foctraction; qeodern equipment. Day o: 
evening classes; easy terms. e school of recog- 
nized superior'ty. Gall or write for complete catalog. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 37 1 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


bear wand COURSE AT HOME 











Learn Piano 
This Interesting Free Book 


| shows how you come a skilled 
player of pianoor organ at quarter usual 
cost. It shows why one lesson with an 

is worth a her lessons 

uinn’s famous Written Method 
es all of the many important mod- 
rovements in teaching music. 

t advantages of conservatory 
Endorsed oy ex arent 


Js ny 


ine'u 
ern 
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a) ire Top seraied on 


Serentific, ve 
nie tree Diploma P= & 





Quinn disdiiideaden "Stadio PL, Soeial Uniow Bldg,. Boston, Mass. 





“Don’t Shout” 


“TL hear you. 
now as W 


anybody. 
"How? With the MORLEY 


is, can hear 


is to the ears: what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
te less and ha . Anyone 
can adjast it.” Over 100,000 sold, . Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY Co... Dept. 789. Perry Bldg... Faia. 





A Com lete Conservatory Course 


Wonderful horhe study music lessons under 

great American and- European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Masterteachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and cong mens. Mn 
Any Instrument or Voice {scourse you 
are interested ie—Tisoe, Banden Gu Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Corn Mandolin pita Banjo, or Reed 
sae nia: send Fo. it ALOG 

instrumentaland Bend t 
UNI abe! EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Laugh and Grow Young 


Today our great men know 
that to forget their cares, they 
must know how to laugh. Not 
the laughter of a passing jest 
or a pretty folly, but the deep, 
wholesome laughter that wells 
up from the heart. 

You can forget the cares and 
burdens of your day if you 
knew the laughter that bub- 
bles and twinkles through the 
pages of Mark Twain. 


* 
Into Chinese and Russian, 


been translated. 


No American home can be without Mark Twain, for he is 


the spirit of America, 


You can always get a set of Mark Twain — next year, ten 


)_ Paine’ S Life of 4LargeVols. 
1 Mark Twain--- 


FIRIE 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark Twain 
at the low price, but it brings you abso- 
lutely FREE Albert Bigelow Paine’s Life of 
Mark Twain. 

It happens that we have a few sets of the four- 
volume edition on hand — not enough to dispose 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


December 10th 


Everybody loves the’ man who laughs. 
He is at peace with the world — at peace 


with himself. 
business and at home. 


MARK TWAIN 25 Volumes 


into Polish and French, into the 
languages in every queer corner of the world Mark Twain has 


He is a success in life — in 


Illustrated 


of in the usual way — so until the edition is ex- 
hausted, we will give you a complete set FREE 
with your set of Mark Twain. 

There are only a few—this coupon brings you 
one—and never again will you have a chance 
to get one except at the full regular prices. 


Cur our thio coupow “4 madi today 


Send no money —the coupon puts you under 
no obligation. You do not have to think about 
it until the books are in your home. All that 
you do by mailing the coupon today is that if 
you do like the books you get them at the low 






en 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Est. 1817 


price. We take all the chances—you take none. 
This coupon means money in your pocket — 
money saved. 

Do not wait until next month — next week 
or tomorrow —today—now is the time. 


Send the coupon, now, today 


= 


Many times in the past few years 
you. have said to yourself, 
get that set. of Mark “Twain. . -I 
don’t: want my children -to grow up 

~ without: him.”’ : 

But nowthetimehascome ‘when to= 

- morrow will not do-as well .as today. 
We not only have to raise the price— 
we haveto close the little payment sale. 

Beforeyouseeanother Mark Twain 
advertisement you will. have. missed 
your last chance to get his imperish- 

able work at a low price. 


years from now—the demand for his books is so heavy that we 
will always make them, no matter what the cost, 
have to charge a price for them so high that they will become a 
luxury beyond the reach of most men, 
Get your set while the price is low. 
back with Mark Twain and be a boy again. 


OCCUPATION | es-ceseeseses CO eee seer eeeres evenness ngeesenens 
, When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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“I must 


But we will 


Get your set now. Go 










'o prepaid, a set of Mark 
@ Twain's works in 25 
volumes, ~ illustrated, 

2 bound in handsome green 
o cloth, stamped in gold with 
Y trimmed edges, and Paine’s 
Life of Mark Twain, in 4 vol- 














a 

2 
@ umes bound to match FREE. If 
@ not satisfactory I will return them 
eat your expense, otherwise I will send 
2 you $1.50 within 5 days and $2.00 a 
month for 18 months. For cash deduct 
8% froin remittance. 
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HE TAUGHT ANOTHER MAN = 
TO MAKE LOVE TO HIS WIFE © 


“ ON’T be so cold,” he screamed at the other man.- “I’m: 
not jealous! You'd make a fine lover—I don’t think. 
Kiss her as though you meant it!” 


Scandalous! Shocking! 


Oh, no. Only acting. The husband is one of the model husbands 
and fathers of Los Angeles. He is a famous motion-picture 
director and the star of the picture is his demure little wife. 


This is only one of the many delightful little motion-picture 
visits to the studios and homes of celebrated personalities in 
the wonderful land of filmdom that come to your theatre every 
month if your theatre manager is trying to give you the best 
entertainment he can secure. If the Photoplay Magazine Screen 
Supplement does not come to your theatre, ask the manager 
or the box office girl when it will be shown. 


Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement 


“The Stars as They Are at Home and at Studio” 


DISTRIBUTED BY THE EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














ING Stasny Songs because everybody 
likes to hear them. Wherever a dozen 
jolly, young people are gathered about a 
pian@ for a “‘sing,’’ you may be sure the 
new Stasny Song, “‘I’m Forever Thinking 
of You’’ is on the music rack. It’s sucha 
likable, friendly sort of song that every- 
one takes to it at once. Like all Stasny 
Songs it is clean and bright, equally good 
on the stage or in the home, just the sort 
you would like to sing to your sweet- 
heart, or in the presence of your mother 
or sister. 


On the stage, Blossom Seeley is raking 
a big hit with the jazzy rag, ““My Gal.” 
Her audiences go wild over it at every 
performance. She wires: ‘‘Accept my con- 
gratulations on your wonderful number, 





be 
Caste oye 


pS, 


“My Gal.’ It is a winner. No one can 
resist her. Everybody loves ‘My Gal.’ 
It_is the biggest hit I have had in years.’’ 

If you want a simple ballad that will 
touch every heart, try ‘Lullaby Land,” 
for it has made a big popular hit every 
time it has been sung. It should be on 
YOUR piano with the rest of your favorite 
Stasny Songs. ‘They strike an answering 
chord in every heart, they are so simple 
and appealing, the melodies are touching, 
the words fresh and catchy. ‘They are on 
the pianos of the nation. 

You are always safe in buying Stasny 
Music, every piece is popular, every piece 
is worth singing. You will see Stasny 
Music on pianos wherever you go. Ask 
your dealer to show you Stasny Song Hits. 


OTHER STASNY HITS 


“Girl of Mine” 

“It’s Never Too Late to be Sorry”’ 
“In China” 

“Tears Tell’”’ 

“Rose Dreams” 

“Just You” 


Like It” 


Woolworth, 





Get them from your teidiass 
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“Evening Brings Love Dreams of You” 
“Just Like the Will o’ the Wisp” 
““Somebody Misses Somebody’s Kisses” 
“I’m Not Jealous But I Just Don’t 


“Sweetheart Land” 
On Sale at any Music or Department Store and any 


politan, Grant or Kraft Store. If your dealer is out of these 


Stasny Song Hits, we will’send them to you for 15c a copy, 
seven for $1 postpaid; orchestra 25c each. 


\ oo) 
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Soe Rae: TL ALEING MACHINE 59 West 45th Street, New York 


“Some Day” 

“Beautiful Dixieland” 

“Can You Imagine” 

**Jazzin’ the Blues Away” 

“Dance of the Moon Birds” 
(Instrumental) 


Kress, McCrory, Metro- eaten 
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for your PLAYER-PIANO 


Get them from your dealer 
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Every chap knows a girl 
he’d like to sing this song 
to, every girl knows some 
chap she would like to have 
sing itto her. Get it for 
your piano today. 











Lullaby Land 


onane aut Sele or Dertt Manic vy 
Cheres -«PRivAL 
See re ¥ + Spier ear ei 


as fee es 
Semtieoental, ianguceites 
and fullof melody. “Lullaby 
Land” will carry you back 
in mind to your care-free_ 
childhood. You will be 
happy while you are sing- 
ing it. 
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EW sich Your Nerves 


By Paut von BozrcKMANN 


The greatest of all strains upon the hu- 
man body is that caused by nerve tension. 
Instant death may result from great grief or 
a sudden fright. The strongest man may 
in a few months shrink to a skeleton through 
intense work. Anger and 
cause an upheaval of the 
other organs. It is simple to understarid, 
therefore, that lesser strains upon the nerves 
must. slowly but surely undermine the vital 
forces, decrease our mental keenness and 
generally wreck the body and health. 


excitement may 
digestive’ and 


In this simple truth lies the secret of 
health, strength and vitality. The noted 
British authority on the nerves, Alfred T. 
Schofield, M. D., the author of numerous 
works on the subject, says: “‘It is my belief 
that the greatest single factor in the main- 
tenance of health is that the nerves should 
be in order.” 

It is in the nerves that Nerve Force is 
generated,-that wonderful power which gives 
life and action to every cell of the human 
body: When the nervous system becomes 
fagged out, because of worry, overwork, 
abuse: and other strains, the flow of Nerve 
Force becomes feeble, and we become feeble 
all over. When the flow is strong, we feel 
strong all over—mentally, physicalty and or- 
ganically. This is.an immutable law of 
Nature. 

Few people realize the powerful influence 
the nerves have upon our well-being, and 
how they may torture the mind and 
when they become deranged, 
and -unmanageable. 
have nerves, and therefore 
their precious Nerve 
that they are actually 
Force’, and then they wonder why they 
lack “Pep”, have aches, pains, cannot di- 
gest their food, and are not fit, mentally and 
physically. 


body 
super-st nsitive 
Few people realize they 
Beoillunels “weehe 
Force, not knowing 
wasting their “Life 


Just think a moment what a powerful role 
your nerves play in your life. It is your 
nerves that govern the action of the heart, 
so that your blood will circulate. It ts your 
nerves that govern your breathing, so that 
your blood will be purified. It is your 
nerves that promote the process of digestion, 
assimilation and elimination. 
and muscle, before it can act, 
from the nerves a current of 
to give it life and power. 


Every organ 
must receive 


Nerve Force 


Your body and all its organs and parts 
may be compared to a complex mass of in 
dividual electric motors and lights, which 
are connected with wires from a central 
electric Station, where the electric power is 
generated. When the electric force from 
the central station becomes weak, every 
motor will slow down and every light will 
become dim. Tinkering and pampering the 
motors and light will do no good in this 
case. It is in the central station, the nervous 
system, where. the weakness lies. 

I have devoted over thirty years to the 
study of physical and mental efficiency in 
man and woman. I have studied carefully 
the physical, mental and organic character 
istics of over 100,000 persons in this time. 
As my experience grows, I am more than 
ever convinced that nearly every case of 
organic and physical weakness is primarily 
due to nerve exhaustion. Powerful and 
healthy looking men and women who did 
not show the least outward signs of weak 
nerves were found upon close mental and 
physical diagnosis to have’ exhausted nerves. 
Usually every organ was perfect and the 
muscles well developed, but there was not 
sufficient flow of Nerve Force to give these 
Organs and muscles tone and power. How 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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‘nervous system, and the 


often do we, hear of people running from 
doctor to doctor seeking relief for a mysteri- 
ous “something the matter’ with them, 
though repeated examinations fail to show 
that any particular organ function is weak? 
It is “Nerves”, in every case. 


We are living in the age of nerve strain, 
the “mile a minute life”. Every man, 
woman and child is over-taxing the nerves, 
thus wrecking that delicate system. Nerve 
strain cannot be ‘entirely avoided, but it 
can be modified. Much can be. done. to 
temper the nerves against strain. Education 
along this line is imperatively necessary if 
we are not to become a race of neurasthenics 
(nerve exhaustion). I have written a 64- 
page book which is. pronounced by students 
of the subject to be the most valuable and 
practical work ever written on nerve cul- 
ture. .The title of the book is “Nerve 
Force”. It teaches how to soothe, calm and 
care for the nerves. The cost is only 25 
cents (coin or stamps). Bound in elegant 
cloth and gold cover, 50 cents. Address, Paul 
von Boeckmann, Studio No. 54, 110° West 
40th St., New York. 


The only way to judge the value of this 
book is to read it, which you may do at my 
risk. In other words, if after reading the 
book it does not meet your fullest expecta- 
tions, I shall returm your money, plus the 
outlay of postage yau.may have incurred. 
I have advertised my various books on 
health, breathing and other subjects in this 
and other magazines for more than 20 years, 
which is ample evidence of my 
bility and integrity. 
have been sold. 


responsi- 
Over a million copies 


You should send for this book to-day. It 
is for you whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have. 
Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living; for to be dull nerved, 
means to be dull brained; insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
more imperative it 
is that you care for your nerves. The book 
is especially important to those who have 
“high strung” nerves, and those who must 
tax their nerves to the limit. The following 
are extracts from people who have read 
the book and were greatly benefited by the 
teachings set forth therein: 


“TI have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the cause 
of my low weight.” 


“Your book did more for me for indi- 
gestion than two courses in dieting.” 


“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least 
ten times.” 


A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well 
and in the morning I feel so rested.” 


“The advice given in your book on relaxa- 
tion and calming of nerves thas cleared my 
brain. Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 


A physician says: ‘“‘Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge of 
the nerves and nervous people. I am recom- 
mending your book to my patients.” 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. 1 
now s'eep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s. work.’’ 











Studio 
Directory 


For the convenience of our 
readers who may desire the 
addresses of film companies we 
give the principal: active ones 
below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; 
in some cases both are at one 
address. 


AMERICAN FILM MFG’. CO., 6227 Broadway, 
Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 
New York City; 516 W. 
City (s); 
Cal. (s). 


485 Fifth Avenue, 
54th St., New York 
Fort Lee, N. J. (8); . Hollywood, 


BLACKTON. PRODUCTIONS, 
St., New York City... (8); 
Brovklyn, N. Y. 


INC., 25 Ww. 45th 
423. Classon’ Ave., 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal, 


5300 .Melrose 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sunset Bivd. and Gower 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York €ity; 128 W. 56th St., New York 
City. (s). 


FOX FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City; 1401 ° Western Ave., Los Angeles | (s); 
Fort Lee, N. J. (8). 


THE FROHMAN 
Goldburg. general manager, 
ing, New York City. 


AMUSEMENT: CORP., Jesse J. 
310 Times Build- 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 
York City; Culver City, Cal. 


Fifth Avenue, New 


TUOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 


LASKY FEATURE PLAY Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Cal. (5). 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (8); 
1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 


EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL _DISTRIBUTING CORP., 
1600 BroadWay, New York City. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W, 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP., Glendale, Cal, 
(s); ROLIN FILM CoO.,.605 California Bldg.; 
Los Angeles, Cal. (s); PARALTA STUDIO, 
5300 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill, (8). 


1339 Diversey 


SELECT PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City (s); Hollywood, Cal. 


SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park 
Bivd., Chicago (s); Edendale, Cal. 


SELZNICK PICTURES CORPORATION (s), 807 
East. 175tir St., New “York City, 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesville, 
x. 3.-40. 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, EB, 15th 
St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y.; Hoflly- 
wood, Cal, (s). 

WHARTON, INC., Ithara, N. Y. (8). 

WORLD FILM CORP., ae w. 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 


46th. 8t., New 

















Business and Professional Women 


must be keenly alert mentally—they must have steady 
nerves and a sturdy constitution to meet successfully 
the competition they find at every hand. 


Their first business asset is health. 


ANHEU SER-BUS¢y. 


hh Yublune 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


replenishes used nerve force—nour- 
ishes under-fed-body tissues—rebuilds 
worn vitality. By drinking Malt- 
Nutrine at every meal and before 
retiring, you will stimulate a healthy 
appetite and restful sleep. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST. Louls, U. S. A. 





Livery day 





Lovely complexions don’t just happen." 
The right daily care will make yours 


lovely, too. 


the right treatment for your skin 


See how tt witl help to make it clear, lovely in color 


OUR complexion, too, can be 
lovely! If you would have that 

most potent of all charms —a 
clear, fresh complexion, lovely in color 
—look to the daily care of your skin! 
Look to its tissues! Their texture 
can make your complexion coarse or 
fine, rough or smooth. Look toits mil- 
lions of pores! They can breathe and 
give your skin freshness and life. Look 
to its little blood vessels! They can 
cause thedelicate color tocomeand go. 
You cannot have a clear, smooth 
skin—you cannot have fresh, natural 
beauty—unless you are giving your 
skin every day the treatment that will 
stimulate the small muscular fibres, 
bring the blood to the surface of the 
skin, keep its millions of pores fine, its 
tissues soft and smooth as a baby’s. 
Every day, as old skin dies, new 
skin is forming to take its place. The 
right daily care will keep this new 
skin fine in texture, lovely in color. 
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Begin tonight the following famous 
Woodbury treatment: 


Lather your washcloth well with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. 
Now with the tips of your-fingers work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, 
always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse first with warm water, then with cold 
—the colder the better.. Finish by rubbing 
your face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Always be careful to dry the skin thoroughly. 


The very first time you use it, you 
will feel the glow this treatment leaves 
on your skin. Use it day after day. 
Notice the steady improvement it 
makes in your skin. See how soft 
and lovely just the right daily care 
keeps your skin! 

You will find Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap on sale at any drugstore or toilet 
goods counter in the United States or 
Canada. Get a cake today and begin 
tonight this treatment. A 25 cent 
cake will last a month or six weeks. 
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Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous 
treatments, samples of Woodbury s Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream, 
sent to you for 15¢. 


For 6c. we will send you a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any Woodbury 
facial treatmeut) together. with the booklet of treat- 
mems, “A Skin You Love To Touch.'’ Or for 15¢ 
we will send you the booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. Address the Andrew Jergens Co., 
512 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tf you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 512 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. . 
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“A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH” 4 


The booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
contains successful treatments for : 

Skin Blemishes 
Conspicuous Nose Pores 
Blackheads 
Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 
Coarsened Skin 
Sluggish Skin 
Pale, Sallow 

Skin, etc. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 
R. ZIEGFELD, manager of the institution of beauty which bears his name, 
should voice a protest against the films. Some of his most prominent decora- 
tions have deserted him for the pastels. Among them, Ruby DeRemer. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HO ever thought that Carmel Myers, California’s dusky daughter, would for- 
sake her native state and screen to come to Broadway, there to grace musical 
comedy? Griffith discovered Carmel; and she was last in Universal films. 








Alfred Cheney Johnston 
A*™ ER her long run in “Three Faces East,’ Violet Heming went to California, 
where she played the title role in the Famous Players-Lasky production of 
“Kverywoman.” She has done previous screen work, for J. Stuart Blackton. 





$¢PD ICCADILLY JIM,” from a story by Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, has 
heen chosen as Owen Moore’s initial vehicle for Selznick. It will mark 
(wen’s debut as a lone star—in a characterization both whimsical and dramatic. 





Hartsook 


oe CE the days when she was Vitagraph’s chief brunette, Clara Kimball Young 
has occupied a definite place in pictures. Now she has her own company; and 
they are announcing The Eyes of Young in “The Eyes of Youth.” 





HE is one of our most consistent screen women: Gladys Brockwell, whose varied 
celluloid career has included appearances with Lubin, Reliance, Universal, Fine 
Arts and Fox. She has been seen lately in “Broken Commandments.” 











ARRY MOREY’S canned career has always been with Vitagraph. First he was 
a villain; but the vogue of the sport-shirt died, and Harry came into his own. 
You can see him now in “The Gamblers,” from Charles’ Klein’s Play. 





OT The Gunwoman, here! Texas Guinan laid aside her chaps and stetson 
long enough to provide a centerpiece for some of California’s best scenery. 
Miss Guinan from Texas is now working in a new serial for Sherrill. 
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Toa 
Certain 


Girl: 

















OU have been our best-beloved child, and just because of you we could wish 
that all calendars were destroyed and all clocks outlawed. With you, we 
would wish always to be among the flowers of May. 


But neither the world nor we were made to do without clocks and calendars. 
And when we open our eyes it must be to see that the changes these unkind im- 
plements measure are rightly called Progress; and that when we view it in the 
right perspective Today is better than Yesterday; and upon our own part we 
ought to be finer men and women at thirty than we were at twenty-five. 


You, Girl, are at the threshold of summer. We who watched you so earn- 
estly through April flowers and May sunshine are waiting, now, to see you walk 
forward into the full glory of ripening June. The splendor of early womanhood 
awaits you. 


Somehow, there is anxiety in your eyes. You seem to linger, wondering if 
our devotion can survive the passing of the curls and the coming of a coiffure. 
Is it just a curl your millions love? Is it only a dirty face or torn overalls, or 
merely a gingham pinafore? 

But everything goes forward in this world as in all others, and we know 
that our little girl is growing up. 


Sometimes, now, won't you please be a woman for us, depicting a_woman's 
hopes and perils and joys? 


Please do not be afraid to grow up, Mary Pickford. 
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Vendredi, the African lion 
of the L-KO studio, is af- 
fectionately called ** Von," 
by his trainer, Monsieur 
Gay. Here, “Von™ en- 
tered a blacksmith shop, 
unannounced, and broke up 
the wooing of the propri- 
etor and a buxom country 
damsel. Lions are trained 
for picture work with a 
whip. Unless they are born 
in captivity they are very 
wild, and have to learn to 
respect force. A training 
whip is loaded with lead 
at the end, but this is not 
used unless absolutely nec- 
essary. 


Have you ever wondered 
works so enthusiasti- 
by clever Joe Martin 

Charlie? Here are 











F you could ask just one question about the animal actors 
of the various studios, what would it be? Altogether, now 
—“How do they do it?” 

Of course; that’s what we all want to know. When, in 
a screen comedy, we see Charlie, the Universal elephant, walk 
up to a house “set,” insert his proboscis through the window, 
and lift out a struggling, sputtering tramp, and with heavy, 
placid tread, deposit him in an ash can or a muddy pool, we 
want to know what made him do it; was it a club, a bag of 
peanuts, or a repetition of the stunt for two or three grueling 
hours? 

When Vendredi, the L-Ko lion, snarls wickedly through the 
screen into the very face of the shuddering audience, and threat- 
ens: to chew the neck of the slap-stick comedian, what is it 
that makes him behave so rudely? Does the cameraman wait 
until his nibs the lion works himself into a rage—is he starved 
into a bad humor, or does he just naturally like to chew come- 
dians’ necks? 

When Teddy, the wonder dog of the Sennett studio, scrubs 
the floor, puts the baby to bed, and exhibits a variety of other 
super-canine accomplishments, what is it makes him go through 
his paces? The bribe of a bone, the intimidation of a stick, 
or the rehearsal of his “part” the day before? 

How do they do it? Do they work cheerfully, sullenly, or 
temperamentally? Are they camera-shy, and do they mind 
visitors? Are they aware of their ability and do they lord it 
over the less gifted animals? 

“Curly” Stecker, animal trainer at Universal City, is an 
expert in his line, and it is through his untiring efforts that Joe 
Martin, the orang-outang, Charlie, the elephant, and other 
inhabitants of the Universal menagerie have reached their 
present high state of intelligence. 

“Curly” was exercising Joe in the space outside his cage, 
and the big orang-outang greeted me solemnly by extending a 
hairy paw and kissing my hand. 

This ceremony over, he held out his paw suggestively and 
stared at me with sad brown eyes until I took the hint and 
brought out a bag of candy, which he immediately seized 
upon. 

“Monkeys are the easiest animals to train,” “Curly” told me. 
“They’re naturally imitative, and you can talk to them as you 
would to a human being. Joe is an orang-outang, and I got him 
in Borneo about seven years ago—raised him from a pup. He 
understands what I’m saying just as well as you do—don’t 
you, Joe?” 

Joe paused in the act of dissecting a piece of peanut-brittle, 
and gave vent to a series of chattering squeaks. 

“He says he does,” interpreted “Curly.” And I took his 
word for it. 




















Untrained dogs are worked 
with food. Here, the barrel- 
ful of puppies is having a 
chunk of meat offered to 
it, to command camera at- 
tention. Fox terriers are 
reputed, on the stage, to be 
the most intelligent of all 
canines, and fox terriers 
have done some remarkable 
work in the movies, but 
dogs are like human beings: 
you can't classify or cata- 
logue genius. Teddy, the 
Great Dane, is the unques- 
tioned genius of picture 
dogdom, and certainly no 
four-year-old would ever 
mistake him for a fox ter- 
rier. 


why Keystone Teddy 
cally? Are you puzzled 
or patient Elephant 
the explanations. 
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EMMA LINDSAY SQUIER 


“Joe isn’t really trained to do any of his stunts,” he con- 
tinued. ‘He never knows what he’s to do until the camera is 
set up and everything is ready. Then I bring him onto the 
set, and—here comes the camera, now.” He broke off. “You'll 
get a chance to see him work.” 

Sure enough, an automobile had stopped outside the me- 
nagerie gate, loaded with cameras and props. While they 
briskly adjusted the cameras and set up the reflecting screens, 
the director explained to “Curly” what Joe was to do, the 
monk watching him, with sad brown eyes which seemed only 
slightly sub-human. 

A little pig was squealing in a pen near at hand. 

“Come here, Joe,” commanded “Curly,” and the orang-outang 
followed obediently, sidling along like a crab on all fours. 

“You're to go in there, pick up that pig, and bring him out 
here onto the railing,” directed “Curly” in an impressive, yet 
purely conversational tone. “Go on and get the pig—see?” 

Joe watched his master’s face with a concentrated earnest- 
ness that was almost pathetic in its intentness. “Curly” opened 
the door of the pen, and Joe sidled into it, corraled the shriek- 
ing young porker, who did not in the least fancy playing sup- 
port to the monk’s leads, and holding him in his hairy paws, 
leaped lightly to the railing and held the struggling, squealing 
piglet, while his trainer gave further directions. 

“Hold him up a little higher—like this—” illustrating with 
his hands. “Now kiss him—put him under the hydrant— 
hydrant—right by you! That’s right! Turn on the water— 
turn it! Like this—” placing Joe’s hands upon the handle. 
“Look down at the pig—don’t look at me—down—look down! 
That’s right! Now turn the water off—offi—the other way— 
clear off! That'll do!” 

After the one rehearsal the scene was taken. 

“That’s the way I work 
him,” “Curly” explained. 
“T’m the only one who can 





“Curly” Stecker, of Universal City, 


taking orang-outang Joe Martin handie him that @ael 
through his camera paces. It is h h He h inn rd 
through Stecker'’s untiring efforts though. e has it in for 
that Joe has become the one rival of some of the fellows around 
Sennett’s Teddy in the race for first the lot because they tease 
place among the famous animals of him; he’s like an elephant— 
motion pictures. Joe in one respect never forgets.” 

has it on all the speechless actors: he 


i : “And is he camera-shy?” 

appears in more plays, and with I asked 

more companies, than any four ani- : 
mal actors combined. 


“T should say not!” his 
trainer replied. “He never 
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Bruno, the bear who toils at Gale Henry's studio, is tempera- 

mental, and has to be coaxed into acting, generally with food. 

Here, the director is trying to get Bruno to put his head into 
the bucket, and is using a nice ripe banana as bear=bait. 


pays any attention to it. He’s better than most human actors 
in that respect; he never has to be told not to look into the 
camera.” 

“We're ready for Charlie,” called the director, and Joe, at 
“Curly’s” command, sidled obediently to his cage, and pulled 
the door shut. 

“He’s insured for $25,000,” he went on, as we crossed the 
lot to the set where the elephant was to work. 

Charlie was standing in his cement-floored stable, swaying 
heavily from side to side, brushing flies off his huge sides with 
a switch of straw which he carried in. his long pliable trunk. 
His small eyes surveyed us with sardonic indifference, but he 
obeyed quickly enough when ordered into’ the inclosure where 
he was to work. 

“Charlie doesn’t take to pictures like Joe does,” “Curly” 
informed me. “Joe loves ’em, but Charlie only works because 
he has. to.” 

He was carrying a long stick with a heavy iron prong at the 
end. I asked about it, because it looked like cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

“He gets his signals with this stick,” he informed me. “Of 
course I give him his orders too, but for some of his stunts it 
is easier to make him understand with this.” 

Charlie Elephant was to pick up from the ground a sup- 
posedly unconscious man, and carry him, head downward, 
across the lot, out of the range of the camera. The actor, 
looking rather nervous, and not at all keen about dangling 
at the end of Charlie’s proboscis, threw himself on the ground, 
with an admonition to “Curly” to keep his eye on the brute 
“for the love of Mike!” 

Then came the rehearsal. “Curly” gently tapped Charlie’s 
trunk with the stick, until it lowered to the ground, then he 
placed it around the ankles of the recumbent man, and struck 
the trunk lightly from underneath. 

“Up!” he commanded. “Lift him up!” Charlie noncha- 
lantly obeyed, lifting the man clear of the ground. 


“Charlie doesn't take to pictures like Joe Martin does,” Curly 
Stecker said. “Joe loves ‘em, but Charlie works because he 
has to.” Stecker was carrying a long stick with a heavy iron 
prong at the end.” He gets his signals with this—I give him 
orders, too, but sometimes he has to be reminded!" 


“Come on, this way,” called his trainer, walking backwards 
and beckoning to the elephant, “come on, make it snappy— 
hurry up—” 

With thudding strides that seemed very clumsy and slow, 
yet which in reality were very rapid indeed, Charlie Elephant 
paced the length of the lot, and deposited his human burden 
with a careful nicety on a strip of green grass. 

This performance was repeated once more, this time with 
“Curly” calling directions from behind the camera. But 
Charlie had his part perfectly memorized. He went through 
his previous maneuvers, even to placing the man on the strip 
of grass—a bit not called for in the script 

“Charlie doesn’t mind the camera now,” “Curly” informed 
me, as the big elephant padded back into his stable, doubtless 
pondering on the queerness of human beings in general, ‘but 
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at first he was afraid of it. I let him feel it all over with his 
trunk, and he made up his mind it was all right. There’s one 
cameraman that he doesn’t like, though—he’d brain him if he 
ever got hold of him. What did the fellow do? Oh, he gave 
Charlie some tobacco wrapped in a banana peeling. Believe 
me, he’ll never forget it!” 

It seemed to be animal day on the Universal lot, for over 
on one set, Hedda Nova was struggling with a black-faced 
lamb who was to appear with her in a close-up, but who didn’t 
appreciate the honor in the least, and kept bleating miser- 
ably that he didn’t want to be a movie star, and wouldn’t she 
please put him down so he could go to his ma-a-a; and on 
another, Allen Holubar, with lovely Dorothy Phillips, who is 
his leading lady in real life, as well, was trying to make a 
Russian wolf-hound laugh for a close-up. 

“Try making him run,” suggested Miss Phillips. “If he’s 
panting it will look like a laugh.” 

Mr. Holubar approved of the idea, and took the dog—who 
looked as if someone had .pulled him out of shape when he 
was young—for a romp on the lawn. It was warm weather, 
and when they came back to the se., the director was pant- 
ing as hard as the directee; but when the dog was lifted up 
so that his head was on a level with the camera, the wide and 
hearty “laugh” registered beautifully. 

On still another set, an assorted variety of dogs were being 
put through their paces for an animal comedy, and all breeds 
were being used, from a pugnacious looking bull-dog who 
wanted to lick the crowd to an elongated dachshund who 
looked like an elongated bologna and 
who barked in Pro-German. The set 
represented a grocery store, and the 
dogs were to demolish tne place after 
having driven out the pro- 
prietor. They were lured 
on to their work of de- 
struction by bits of meat 
concealed in barrels, flour 
sacks, and fruit baskets, 
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Teddy, of Sennett's, is 

unquestionably the great- 

est dog who ever appeared 

in pictures. He performs 

as intelligently as a hu- 
man being. 
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Theda Bara—no vampire, 
but merely the L-Ko mule 
—-must needs be lured to 
the stage by a bottle. And 
July first made no differ- 
ence in Theda's bibulous 


habits! 


and though a fight started every other minute, the scene was 
taken with no fatalities, and with a vividly realistic’ effect. 

Over at the L-Ko studio I came upon Vendredi, the African 
lion who is affectionately dubbed “Von” by his trainer, and 
who is getting along in years so that his teeth aren’t as dan- 
gerous as they once were—though they still make a good 
showing on the screen. Vendredi is in reality a good-natured, 
home loving beast; but it is his sad lot, like that of many 
another worthy actor, to be cast in reprehensible parts where 
he snarls and shows his teeth, invades peaceable domiciles, and 
raises Cain generally. 

His trainer, Monsieur Gay, was demonstrating how a per- 
fectly tame lion could be made to look like a dangerous beast 
on the screen. Vendredi was to enter a blacksmith shop, un- 

(Continued on page 104) 





































REIDS AND RAWLINSONS 
OF SWEDEN 


N addition to having more telephones per capita than any other country—or 

whatever you say about telephones—Sweden has, today, probably larger and 

better organized film interests than any European nation except Italy. During 

the war Swedish films in common with all ’cross-Atlantic celluloid interests, were 
considerably subjugated in favor of the explosive demands of Mars. In fact, even 
import was restricted because the Allies believed that Germany drew films from 
Sweden merely to scrap them and make high explosives. However, no sooner had 
the conflict ceased than picture energy began to reassert itself up and down the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and the first photoplay of importance to come over here 
was “The Girl from the Marsh Croft,” a picturization of the celebrated novel of 
Selma Lagerlof. We have Swedish beauties in our own pictures—the Swansons 
and the Hansons please write—but Swedish Reids and Rawlinsons are a new 
quantity. They have plenty of ’em; and they’re going to send their shadows, at 
least, across. 
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Mary Johnson and Gustaf 
Fredrikson in a scene from 
“Puss in Boots.” Fredrikson, 
eighty “years of age, is the 
Nestor of Swedish stage 
actors, and has just turned 
to the screen as a means of 
expression. Above, Miss 
Johnson and Carlo Keil- 
Moller in an exterior study. 
Miss Johnson is an ingenue 
leading woman, of a type 
that we make favorites of 
in America. Location work 
in Sweden hasn't become a 
bore, evidently, as both 
town and country people, 
impressed by the novelty 
of the thing, are heartily in- 
clined to make the compan- 
ies their guests instead of 
momentary and suspected 
tenants. 

















Gésta Ekman (left) and Carlo 
Keil-Moller, two of the foremost 
young picture actors of Scandin- 
avia. They are now completing a 
version of the familiar “Puss in 
Boots,” and this, when finished, 
will be shown in America. The 
Scandia Film Corporation, the em- 
ployer of these young stars, is do- 
ing some really big plays on the 
screen. Among them are several 
pieces of Bjornsterne Bjornson, and 
a modern drama of social condi- 
tions by the Danish playwright, 
Pontoppidan. The title of this is 
“The Bomb.” The Scandia film 
corporation has just finished the 
construction of a great glass studio, 
modelled after and lighted by Am- 
erican methods, near Langangen, 
north of Stockholm. 

























Mildred 
Harris 
Chaplin 
and 


Her Home 


ILDRED HARRIS CHAPLIN has 
returned to us—a woman. She 
was a fluffy-haired blonde child 

when she went away, after her mar- 
riage to Charies Spencer Chaplin at- 
tracted the attention of the whole world. 
The birth of her short-lived little son 
gave her an entirely new personality; it 
added a soft radiance to her youthful 
charm, rounded the awkward contours 
of eighteen-year-old girlhood, and put 
a shining light in her biue eyes. You 
can see her, here. Her mother, Mrs. 
Harris, “is pictured below, on_ the 
veranda of the Chaplin home. Above, 
a corner of the drawing-room. 


Her days of convalescence 
were spent in this Holly- 
wood home: this real home, 
to which she came as a 
bride. You remember the 
Chaplins were married 
October 23, 1918. Her 
motherhood was a bitter- 
sweet experience, which 
gave hera different dignity 
and a more mature charm. 
She spent several months 
winning back her health 
and strength and in those 
thonths she tried to forget 
all about pictures; but 
while she was playing she 
gave more than a thought 
to that new career which 
is waiting for her. 





Above—lIt isn’t often we 
see Charles Chaplin in such 
a mood—at least when 
there's a photographer 
around to catch the mani- 
festations of it; but this 
smile is likely accounted 
for by the fact that across 
the page the leading wo- 
man of his domestic 
drama is smiling at him. 
Just below, a view of one 
of the sunnyspacious rooms 
of the Chaplin home. There 
is a fire-place in almost 
every room, because Char- 
lie likes them; and there's 
a bird here for Mildred. 
















































































To the right, the living 
room of the very English 
house designed by the 
screen s greatest comedian. 
Good taste is apparent in 
all its furnishings, from 
the soft gray carpet to the 
harmonizing draperies and 
the gray-tinted walls to 
the few very good pictures 
hanging on them. There 
is—trying to ease out of 
the picture on the right— 
a grand piano, and the re- 
markable thing about this 
grand piano is that some- 
one plays it every day. 


To the left, the entrance 







hall, with a glimpse of the 
dining room at the left of 
the picture, and of the 
breakfast room down the 
hall. The gray tones are 
carried out here, too, and 
as elsewhere in the house, 
an almost austere simplic- 
ity in decoration is main- 
tained. Charles Chaplin, 
personally, has the simplest 
tastes and he wishes his 
home to be as restful and 
as quiet as his studio is busy 
and bustling. One gets a 
sort of aesthetic thrill 
thinking that through this 
hall, Charles Chaplin goes 
to work and returns, and 
that Mildred Harris will 
pass through it to make 
“Old Dad” at the Louis 
B. Mayer studios. 
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“* There is a stronger thing in life than love, and that is friendship. 
for two people to be able to laugh at the same things isthe best guarantee of happiness 1know.’ There was a pause asMr de Mille ceased speak- 


HROUGH the speaking tube, attached to my helmet, 
Cecil B. de Mille’s voice sounded hollow and sepul- 
chral. 

“T am,” he intoned, with an assumption of much 
gravity, “a great believer in the philosophy which says that 
nothing in life is worth taking too seriously.” 

This was on the occasion of the first interview which ever 
really took place in an aeroplane. He had shut off the motor, 
which, incidentally, did not make me feel very com ortable. 
It was my first flight and I had an awkward idea that he might 
not be able to get the old engine started again. I turned, 
nodding a hasty agreement, and was reassured by hearing it 
pick up in a steady hum. 

We were moving slowly—that is, I thought we were moving 
slowly—over the oil fields on the outskirts of Los Angeles. 
During the entire flight, I had only three uncomfortable mo- 
ments and this seeming slowness of movement was the cause 
of the first of them. 

We had reached de Mille field about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, the best possible time in which to fly. But we had 
a wait of several minutes while a search was instituted for 
the helmet with the speaking tube, which is not used very 
often and was in consequence difficult to find. 

“We'll be travelling, at the slowest,” said Mr. de Mille, 
“seventy miles an hour, though you will not think that you are 
going nearly so fast.” Lieutenant Thompson, who was there 
to give Jeannie MacPherson a lesson on landings, was helping 
me on with a big leather coat heavily lined. The plane we 
were to use was a big red one. Manager Flebbe, of the field, 
came over to ask if I wanted the extra set of controls left in 
so that I could see how the “ship” was being run. 

“Tt will make it more interesting for you,” said “C. B.” 
“But if you touch them we’ll be likely to land on an ear.” 


; 3% 


My wife and I are friends—comrades, in every sense of the word. 


I said hastily that perhaps they had better be taken out; 
but they were le‘t in after all. I would not, I said empatically, 
touch them on purpose, and it was explained that I couldn’t 
possibly touch them accidentally ..... still, I was a little 
worried. 

At the moment when we stopped climbing, I imagined that 
we were not moving at all. We seemed to be standing quite 
still with the earth marked out in odd precise little squares 
stretched out below us. It was then, for the fraction of an 
instant, that I felt uneasy. I could not believe that we were 
going at any seventy miles an hour (though we were), and 
thought that something must have gone wrong. A glance at 
Mr. de Mille reassured me. He was smiling. He smiled 
every time I looked at him. For this I was grateful. If he 
had chosen any one of those moments to feel worried about 
some detail of his latest picture the entire flight would have 
been spoilt for me. 

“No,” he repeated. “Nothing in life is worth worrying over 
too much, but at the same time I take my work seriously— 
tragically so, sometimes.” 

C. B. de Mille’s nature is an almost perfect mixture of the 
mental and emotional. In speech he is keen, incisive, brilliant, 
and his sense of humor is such that one frequently suspects 
him of saying things for no other reason than to see how the 
other person is going to take them. He possesses to a high 
degree the purely intellectual gi’ts of satire and sarcasm. With 
these, he has a broad fine philosophy and an ambition that is 
absolutely unbounded. He is, he will tell you, the best loafer 
in the world. He can spend hours lolling on the bank of some 
mountain stream without giving a thought to anything in par- 
ticular, enjoying keenly the treat to his senses; the smell of 
fresh earth, the warm ight of sunshine, the sound of the water. 
It is for this reason that\his work never grows stale. 
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Villa 


An Interview 


in the Air 


Five thousand feet up, aviator Cecil de Mille 
philosophizes at seventy miles an hour on 
God, the future life and womanly virtue. 
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By 


ELIZABETH PELTRET 


as a strict Presbyterian, notwithstanding his father’s constant 
connection with the theater.) “As a boy, I pictured Him as a 
sort of glorified man sitting on a throne in the clouds, pointing out 
individuals with a golden scepter saying, ‘Punish this man, and 
reward that one.’ Now, I do not picture Him at all. I think, 
though, that He builds forever. I cannot believe that we are 
put here for fifty or sixty years and that after that there is noth- 
ing. If a man has a strong personality I do not see why it should 
not endure after death, but where and in what form it endures I 
am willing to wait to find out.” 

It will be remembered that C. B. de Mille is the author of “The 
Return of Peter Grimm,” a most realistic and sincere play on the 
subject of spiritualism. It was a Warfield vehicle. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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has as keen a sense of humor as my own, and 
ing: once more the motor roared, and we rose.” 



















He directs in a low, even tone of 
voice and will not permit the least 
distracting conversation. His peo- 
ple are plastic material with 
which he can do anything, and 
yet he requires of them that 
they have decided individuali- 
ties of their own. 

“One thing I will not have,” 
he said once, “is a lot of little 
imitation Cecil B. de Milles 
running around.” 

But to return to the air and 
my interview: 

Mr. de Mille turned, sev- 
eral times, banking at only a 
slight angle, making. as he said 
“an easy figure eight,” and 
looking over the tilted edge of 
the wing I was treated to the 
unusual spectacle of being able 
to see equally well on both 
sides of a mountain at once 
ng long rolling country on 
each side, with little houses—a full 
mile below us—scattered around at 
intervals. We were flying due west 
but the sun appeared to be below us. 

I most particularly wanted him to talk about 
God and that, too, he understood. 

“My God is a God of nature, of bigness, 
rather than a personal God,” C. B. de Mille 
went on. (He was, by the way, brought up 
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Miss 
Peltret says 
that after her 
philosophic ride 
through the clouds 
amotor trip to the 
studio seemed excitingly 
dangerous in comparison. 
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Synopsis t 
OB GILMORE, the most popular J 
young athlete in Washington, discov Z 


ers to his dismay, that he is only an 
adopted son, His “father’’ is a worthless dis 
solute, but his “‘mother,’’ Martha, gives him 
a curious ring which she says was sewn 
into his baby dress, and is the only clue to om . 
his parentage. fhe ring has a jade top, i y 9 > ‘ opxe 
carved in a queer oriental des gn.. On the in- Y Concluding chapters ot a great 
side of the ring is the inscription, ““MOR.” Y , ‘“ . ‘ P 9 
Martha believes they represent the opening Z as The Midnight Man, learns 
letters of his parents’ name, who are vy) ‘ a 
wealthy New Yorkers. o rious gang, and — gains the 
Reported dead in a railroad wreck, Bob | 
takes advantage o he misconception to a 
affect a masquerade. > gor to New York, assumes the 
ham of james St ns, ar makes many friends, one of ° ° 
hak fa. Wenes yrgan, a jeweler by day and at night a The door to the gloomy stairway leading back to the house 
head of a treccnerous bane coed Ce Wists Circe Cane. * stood ajar. Bob found it and groped his way up, straining 
ery ight at th stroke of tweive bob enters some home Z re . . kerr ° ; a al i Bir 
Pag Don 2 be Rm meager etters “MOR.” All his » every herve in preparation for an attack by some unseen 
searenes for papers qoacerning his od ire ‘fr rr — 2 enemy. He reached the top in safety. Light showed through 
S -eeds terrorizing ie town an setting ill e O1ice Gy eye . . _ . ° 7 4 
after “The Midnight Man.” One night he enters Henry © the cracks in the wall, outlining the door. Bob pushed it 
Morgan’s home and is discovered by Nell, a cous? % open easily and found himself again in the room to which he 
' lob’s escape iques her and she vows to ge e d- “ 
night Man wees. | ’ tn spite of that, Bob gains considerable 4 had been summoned, It was deserted. 
amusement out of meeting her social y, as J nee ores, Eo ey, Bob found his hat and coat, scribbled a»note on one of his 
yrows very attache o him, and even discusses the dnigt Y, = a ee ena a . : ° 
Kian. Also on Bob’s trail is an Oriental, Ramah Dhin, in * cards, and as he went out left it with the butler for his hostess. 
pursuit of the mysterious ring Reb wears, ne & Rebte the @ “I got so badly mussed up in that little tussle with our 
secret to ; ast fortune. tut Bob repeatedly eludes him. 4, ‘ : s - ’ : . “ ” : ‘“ a 
Yienry Morgan wants him as head of his Gang. Bob de- * bandit friend that I’m going to leave you,” it read. “This is 


clines with emphasis and although he kno vs the character of ‘rood night.’ You will forgive me, won’t vou?” 
Henry Morgan keeps still for the girl’s ike. However, Y 2 


Henry feels unsafe, and orders his gangsters to “get”? Bob. 4 | hope he wasn’t hurt,” said Nell, solicitously, as she read 
Ramah Dhin is killed and the secret of the ring go te Z the note to her father. 


John Gilmore. 


Time wiche’ feb te trenned by gancstcrs during d Cr Z The fragile frappé glass in Henry Morgan’s hand crashed 
bazaar, bound and thrown into a cellar of water to drown ; to the floor. It was a voice from the dead! 


— ag A EINES LURE EEE EOI a dé ol eae OB GILMORE rose next morning with the air of a man 
who has determined on an important step. He put the 
paper which proved John Gilmore’s guilt of the forgery—for 
* Henry Morgan and Spike Gavin had been in any frame which he himself had assumed responsibility, to save the 
of mind for thinking after throwing “Jim Stevens,” uncon- _ feelings of his foster-mother—into his pocket. Then he started 
scious and bound, into the secret pool under Morgan’s down town. 
house they might have taken certain important precau- As he approached the curb in front of Henry Morgan’s jew- 
tions. These plotting villains had seen quite enough of the’ elry establishment, he saw his foster-father leave, look about 
charmed life and miraculous escapes of the remarkable “Ste- him nervously, then hurry on down the street. 
vens” to have made them pluperfectly cautious in their des- Bob paid his taxi driver, ran up the steps to the front door, 
perations. But they were not. and pushed his way, without the usual formalities of being 
Morgan and Gavinn turned and ran upstairs again to the announce], into Morgan’s private office. 
scene of the recent conflict and excitement of the “Midnight Morgan sat at his desk, his face furrowed and his eyes nar- 
Man’s” appearance at Nell Morgan’s charity fete. They did rowed in very disturbing thought. He did not know what to 
not pause even to restore the flooring over the murky waters expect of “Tim Stevens” after that deal of last night. “Ste- 
of the pool. And so the impossible happened again. vens,” of course, would suspect that he was responsible. Mor- 
The shock of the cold water swirling about him brought con- gan knew that he must act—and act first. 
sciousness back into Bob’s limp body. He was confounded with Then another consideration had come in to upset his peace 
the heaviness which seemed to pull him down. Then he tried to of mind. Vistas of great wealth controlled by the jade ring 
swallow and gulped water. He discovered that his hands were which “Jim Stevens” always wore on his finger had been 
tied to his sides, that his feet were fastened together and that brought him not half an hour ago by John Gilmore. 
instead of rising to the surface as he naturally should after “There’s a secret under the seal,” Gilmore had said. “This 
the first plunge he was going down and down in the watery fellow has been too slick for me. If you can help me get the 
darkness. ring, we'll split the money.” 
It was a matter of seconds that all this went through his Morgan was combing his mind for a last diabolical plot 
mind, like a dream which, flashing for but a moment, reviews “which would get the ring : 
the course of years. The events of the evening went through and silence “Jim Stevens” 
his consciousness—Nell’s disappointment in the unresponsive- forever. Since John Gil- 
ness of her guests to her pet charity, his appearance as the more’s call, he was glad 
“Midnight Man,” Spike Gavin’s attempt to shoot him, the that he and “Spike” had 
note which summoned him to the smoking room, his bending 
before the mirror to straighten his hair, then the sudden 
crackling stars and blackness that snuffed out consciousness 
until this desperate moment. 
Morgan’s doing—this predicament, trussed up and thrown 
to drown like a cat, Bob reflected. But water held no terror 
for Bob Gilmore, the athlete. Once he measured the 
odds and conditions any struggle was half won. And 
he was trained to stay under water for record 
time. 
Bob’s assailants in their 
fevered haste had tied him 
most insecurely. He slipped 
the knots with little diffi- 
culty and let himself be 
buoyed to the — surface. 
Clutching a slimy beam, he 
peered about. No one was 
in sight, and he clambered 
out, shaking the water off. 
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night Man 


serial, wherein James J. Corbett, 
of his past, rids a city of a noto- 
heart of a certain young woman. 
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BreTTy 


S HANNON Bob's reverie was broken 


by violent hands as 
“Spike” seized him by 
throat and shoulder. 
Morgan, coming around 
on the other side of the 
tower, brought the butt 
of his revolver down on 


Bob's head. 
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strong box the secret door in the back paneling of the inner office, which was known 
only to himself and “Spike,” pushed rudely open. 

“Aha!” came the harsh, triumphant voice of Morgan’s erstwhile henchman, “we 
had an idee this’d be yer game. Thought you’d git away with the swag, didn’t you? 

If you think yer gonna git away widout squarin’ up, forgit it!” 
Morgan avoided “Spike’s” lunge at him by stepping quickly backward to the 
While the gangster faced about and contracted his muscles ready for an- 
other spring, the jeweler pulled open the drawer behind him and yanked out a 


“Hand over your shooting piece!’”’ he commanded. 
“Spike” obeyed. Morgan pushed him back into the inner office and trussed 
him up in a winding of rope that he kept handy for emergencies. Then he 
ee ? ' closed the door to the inside room, locking in the gagged gunman, finished 
B | i) emptying the safe, and in a voice so low that the one in the inside room could 
i “a not hear, he telephoned his man to arrange for his yacht to ‘pick him up that 
“ere night at Loma Point, a small lighthouse village down the Jersey coast. Then 
4 he went home. He repulsed Nell’s affectionate greeting with gruff shortness. 


failed in their efforts last night. If they had succeeded, the 
ring would have been lost and the fortune of which it held 
the secret would have gone with it. 

Morgan’s jaw dropped as the very active incarnation of the 
object of his thoughts burst open the door, thrust a dapper 
clerk aside, and turned the lock behind him. 

Bob came close to the big mahogany desk, and leaned down 
above the jeweler with blazing eyes. Morgan, though shaken, 
could not refrain from glancing at Bob’s ring. The young man 
followed his glance. 

“Yes, I know that Gilmore’s been here,” he said. “Listen, 
Morgan, you’ve gone too far. I’ve stood all I’m going 
to stand, and now you're going to get what’s coming to 

you—both you and that cur who just left your office. I took 
the blame off his shoulders one time to protect a woman. And’ 
I’ve kept | still on you. But I’ve got all I can endure. I’m 
ready to give up my game and I'm going to see that you both give up 
yours. 

It appeared to Henry Morgan, after “Stevens” had left, that there 
was only one thing for him to do. That was to get out of the country 
while the getting was good. He knew that his power over the “White 
Circle Gang” was almost at an end. “Spike”. had shown signs of 
rebellion lately. The safe here in the office was this moment filled 
with swag which would not have to be divided with the gunmen if 
Morgan got away soon enough. 

Morgan chose from the bags always ready in the office the most’ spa- 
cious one. Then he got down on his knees before his safe, and com- 
menced emptying it of its dishonestly gotten treasure. 

This was a morning of surprises for him. As he worked before the 


“Pack up. Take clothes enough for a long trip. We're going out to Loma 
Point and the yacht will pick us up later. Don’t tell anybody and 
don’t ask any foolish questions.” 

Nell did not immediately go to her room. She was not pleased 
with this sudden interruption in her plans. “Jim Stevens” had not 
yet asked her to marry him, but he almost had done so. She might 
accept him if he did—on the other hand, there was the pleasant, 
illusive “Midnight Man” whom she had not captured and whose 
mystery she wanted to solve. She did not want to be suddenly pulled 
away from romance which was in the bud, just ready to flower 
for her. 

Her father had been unreasonable in his demands that she tell no one. 
She went to the telephone and called “Jim Stevens’” apartment, then the 
Cosmopolitan Club. He was at neither place. 

“Tf Mr. Stevens calls up, savy that we’ve gone down to Loma Point and 
that we’ll sail from there to-night on the yacht,” she instructed the butler. 
Then she went reluctantly to her packing. 

When “Jim Stevens” finally got around to telephone Nell Morgan, after 
a morning of futile attempts to corner John Gilmore, he was given her 

message. : 






HE keeper of the Loma light was growing old. He could no longer 
carry on his work without assistance. But assistants were growing 
scarce. The sign “Helper Wanted” beside his fence had been there 
several weeks without results. 
Bob Gilmore, arriving at the Point several hours after 
Henry Morgan’s big touring car had deposited the jeweler 
and his daughter at the light keeper’s door, spotted the 
sign and met the old keeper just as he was coming out 
of the gate. : 
“I’d like to apply for the position,” Bob said, indicating _ 
the sign. Help was too scarce to ask questions. The old 
man took in Bob’s stalwart frame in a glance. 
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“Come on in and get some oilskins, and pores CER A NT 
ef you ain’t got no other clothes than e iN 
them with you, we'll fit you out in some : 
old ’uns. Them’s you got on’s too slick 
for lighthouse tendin’,” he said cordially, 
leading the way to a tiny room on the 
second floor of his home. “An’ when 
you've done changin’ you can go down 
an’ clean up the dory on the beach for 
the gentleman who’s got to be tuk out in 
it to his private ship to-night.” 

Bob could not have asked for any 
better luck than this. In the clothes of 
a fisherman he could pry about the vil- 
lage and locate Nell and her father with- 
out exciting the suspicions of the vil- 
lagers. 


Nell Morgan did not say a word. She 
just kissed back. 


The Midnight Man F | 
Nea by permission, @§ 

from the motion picture serial 
by James W. Horne, and Ken- 
neth B. Clarke, as produced by 
Universal with the following cast: 


Bob Gilmore James Corbett 
Nell Kathleen O'Connor 
Morgan Joseph W. Girard 
John Gilmore....Frank Jonasson 
Arnold Joseph Singleton 
Ramah Orral Humphrey 
Martha .....Georgie Woodthorpe 
Hargreaves William Sauter 
SP éceracudead Noble Johnson 


F Henry Morgan had thought he was 
rid of the “White Circle Gang” forever 
when he headed for Loma Point, he was 
mistaken. He had forgotten the extreme 
thinness of the partition between his 
outer and inner offices, and he had un- 
derestimated the carrying power of his 
own voice. 

“Spike” had not only heard Morgan’s 
plans for sailing, but he had managed to 
work off the ropes with which Morgan 
had bound him. He knew that Morgan 
stayed at the light keeper’s cottage at 
Loma Point, and as soon as he could 








Henry Morgan had come many times 
to Loma Point. The two best rooms in 
the cottage, on the ground floor right off 
the sitting room, were always in a state 
of preparedness against an unexpected visit from the jeweler 
and his daughter. 

Henry Morgan, in his room, saw “Jim Stevens” enter the 
cottage, and saw him: depart again for the beach. Morgan 
made sure that his pistol was in his pocket. Then he slipped 
out after him. 

Nell Morgan, in sweater and short skirt, and with hair 
whipping fetchingly about her face, was down on the sand. 
The tide was coming in, and the creeping up of the white line 
of foam on the shore fascinated her. Each time that the water 
receded she ran after it as if to catch it, and then when it 
turned and came piling back to the shore, she threw back her 
head and flew before it like a bird. 

She paid no heed to the figure in oilskin coat and hat which 
had come down to the beach to clean out the big dory near 
the base of the lighthouse. It was just one of the men. 

But one time as she came back before the tide, the wind 
stinging her face and her hair flying in her eyes, so that she 
ran half-blindly, she stumbled on a stone, and fell into the 
arms of some one big and strong—some one in an oilskin coat. 
She pulled herself away and stepped back almost haughtily to 
thank the fellow for catching her. But the arms reached out 
for her again. She looked up angrily. Then her face lit up 
like a sea which catches the glint of sun after a dark day. 

“Jim Stevens, you darling,” she cried. This time her arms 
went around the oilskin coat. 

“You're going to marry me to-morrow,” said the lighthouse 
keeper’s assistant, bending down to kiss her. 


Morgan pushed Spike back into the inner office and trussed him to a chair 
with a winding of rope that he kept handy for such emergencies. 


get his high-powered car from the garage, 
he was on his way. 
Henry Morgan, from a hiding place 
behind a wall of stones, watched the 
meeting of his daughter with the man whom he feared more 
than any one else on earth. 

He was sheltered from the view of the cottage by bushes 
which grew in the yard. He pulled his gun from his pocket 
and toyed with it nervously. It was a silence pistol. He would 
wait his chance, then use it. 

Morgan pulled back further into the bushes as Nell ran up 
to the cottage. It was nearly supper time. Bob lingered to 
finish his work. Ten minutes later he came whistling up to- 
wards the cottage. Morgan steadied the gun against a stone, 
ready to let go the moment the young man crossed in a line 
with the fence. 

Just as he was about ready to pull the trigger, a hand reached 
around him from behind, and jerked the gun away. 

“What’s the idee. Tryin’ to shoot a fisherman?” came the 
query in “Spike” Gavin’s voice. 

Gilmore went on to the house, unmindful of his close call. 
“That was Jim Stevens, you boob,” Morgan snarled, shoving 
“Spike” away from him with an exasperated push. ‘“He’s 
got a ring that’s worth one million dollars, and if you’d minded 
your own business we’d have had it by now.” 

“You'd had the million, you mean,” sneered “Spike,” bring- 
ing the gun around into Morgan’s belt threateningly. “Don’t 
try any of your monkey business with me.” 

It was Bob’s task to trim the light and set it burning that 
evening. 

Morgan and Gavin watched him enter the tower, and fol- 
lowed him up the stairs. 

Jim went out through the door of the lamp 
chamber onto the circular cornice, and walked 
around the narrow ledge to where he could 
look out on the sea. He leaned back against 
the firm, cement side of the lighthouse tower 
and breathed deep of the beauty that was 
spread beneath and before him. 

His reverie was broken by violent hands, as 
“Spike” seized him by throat and shoulder. 
Bob swung around, getting a good hold him- 
self on the gunman, but only as Morgan, 
coming around on the other side, brought the 
butt of his revolver down on Bob’s head. He 
fell as though he were dead. The two men 
searched his clothes for the curious jade ring, 
since it was not on his finger. But they could 
not find it, and they kicked his body off to 
the rocks thirty feet below. 

The two assailants ran quickly down the 
stairs. 

“You ain’t getting away to-night with any 
of that swag in your valise?” “Spike” leered 
at his former boss. “Come on back to town 
with me, or I'll squeal.” 

In the cottage Morgan encountered Nell 
She was helping the keeper’s wife with the 
supper dishes. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” he said to her. “I’ve 
just had word of an important business en- 
gagement in town. I’ve simply got to go in. 
I'll be back to-morrow morning and then we'll 
start—for sure! Be a good girl.” She sighed 
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and wondered at the goodness of Fate and the i i a a 


change in her father that would give her one whole ont.” cab eh, “Foust ae 

evening alone with “Jim Stevens” on a beach as for just a little while longer. 

perfect as Loma Point. Kiss me, dear— and try to 
After the supper things were put away, Nell ran understand!” 


down to the shore to look for “Jim.” It had grown 
quite dusky. The light should be lit by now. She 
looked up at the tower. The windows reflected the 
dying yellow of the western sky, but the lamp , 
was not burning. She scanned the beach. No a: 
“Jim” here, there, anywhere. Her eyes turned 
towards the sea—and she was startled by a vague _ | 
dark object, tossed back and forth by the waves 
near a big rock at the base of the tower. It—what- 
ever it was—seemed to be struggling to gain a 
grasp on the rock; a grasp which the sea would , 
not let it keep. A 
Nell ran with frenzied breath back to the ha 
cottage, where the keeper and some of his 4 
cronies were in friendly council. 


“There’s a man in the water—drowning!” Ag 
she cried. -_ 


They hurried with her to the water’s 
edge, where the strongest of them 
plunged into the waves, and came back 
bearing “Jim Stevens” in his arms. 
They laid him. on the sand. He was 
unconscious, and Nell knelt beside him, 
while she wiped his bruised cold fore- 
head with her handkerchief. 

“Must ’a’ got dizzy,” spoke the old 
light keeper, shaking his snowy head. 
“Some folks does the first time they 
goes to the top. Good thing the tide 
was in or he’d ’a’ been clean dead 
by now on them snags.” 

Nell sent the old man in to tele- 
phone. 

“Call up Dr. Jones at the Cos- 
mopolitan Club in the city and tell 
him that Jim Stevens is hurt and 
he is to come to Loma Point at 
once!” the girl commanded. 

The old man did as he was told, 
but the message did not reach the 
physician. He was not at the club. 
John Gilmore, sitting near the tele- 
phone in the club’s lounging room, 
heard the bell boy repeat the mes- 
sage to one of Dr. Jones’ friends. 
He summoned Pietro and they were 
soon on their way to Loma Point. 

Nell stayed with “Jim”: on the 
beach until his fluttering lids 
showed that consciousness was re- 
turning. ‘Then she ran on to the 
cottage to prepare his bed. His 
clothes were in a neat little pile on a 
backless chair beside the cot. Neli 
stooped to pick them up and to lay 
them on the table, and as she did so 
something white fell to the floor. She 
found it to be a bunch of cards held to- 
gether by a rubber band. Inadvertently 
she turned the little packet over so that she 
could read its inscription, whatever it 
might be. An involuntary cry issued from 
her lips, and she grasped at the bedpost 
to steady herself. In the center of the 
cards was the impress of a star and cres- 
cent seal which had been reproduced in 
every newspaper the country over, and 
written on them in a bold hand were the 
words, “Who am I?” Signed, “The 
Midnight Man.” 

When “Jim” came to the house, 
supported by the fishermen, Nell was 
in her room off the sitting room. She 
could not trust herself to see him. 

Bob Gilmore did not know, of 
(Gontinued on page 102) 
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Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


She is of debutante age, but her philosophy is what you might expect of a 
young lady who at twenty-one is pretty well known outside the family circle 


O you remember that girl you went to school with? 

‘The one, I mean, with slightly curly hair, and the 

very brief nose, and the mouth that was always a little 

parted to show her white and even teeth? When she 
laughed her nose crinkled—a little. 

You carried her books; then, when you were both a little 
older, you took her to her first dance, and yours. You sent 
her something for her birthday. And, later on, you wanted 
very much to marry her. 

Jean Paige is that kind of a girl. You associate her—even 
in a studio dressing-room—with sunny fields and wind-swept 
hills, soft brown forests, pools and winding lanes, dizzy sweet 
with the breath of honeysuckle. 

But she roused us from our reverie. “Yes, I was born in 
Paris—lIllinois,” she was saying matter-of-factly. “And I 
always did want to do something in a dramatic line.” 
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Of the 
Sub-Deb 


Squad 


Jean Paige is one of the more 
prominent members 
of our cinematic younger set. 


By 
WALES FORTHE 


It wasn’t quite two years ago that she was 
part of the sweetness and light in Paris, Illi- 
nois. And all the time, of course, she was 
dreaming of New York. Her home surround- 
ings were delightful. But that little bug called 
ambition bit her 

“And then,” she went on. “Martin Justice 
came to Paris—Illinois—on his vacation. I met 
him and—he changed my plans. No—you’re 
wrong! He saw in me—he said—the girl to 
play in some of the O. Henry stories he was 
dramatizing for Vitagraph, if I would come to 
New York. Would I? Well—” 

Youth and a fresh beauty, transplanted to 
New York; adaptability to entirely new sur- 
roundings, but most of all work—hard work, 
made up Jean Paige’s success. She happened 
to be the ideal type to play the little girl he— 
the hero—left behind him; the child-woman who 
loved him all the time—he usually being Harry 
Morey. Or she does those shop-girls of O 
Henry, the soul-bound young ladies who yearn 
for a freer expression and a broader horizon. 

She puts much of herself into such charac- 
ters, although Jean is really a contented person 
and shares the philosophy of a certain Little 
Disturber who once. remarked via the subtitle, 
“If you don’t get what you want, want what 
you can get,” or captions to that effect. 

“Picture audiences like sweet girls in their 
plays,” she believes, “but after a while they get 
awfully tired of the self-sacrificing little female 
who stands calmly by and watches some gorgeous 
and willowy lady impose upon the affections of 
the man she loves. Because, after all, girls to- 
day don’t do that sort of thing. If things don’t 
go right, they mix in—and straighten things out 
There are mighty few Enoch Ardens today and 
Elaine the Lily-Maid simply doesn’t exist, that’s 
all. I have in mind several real women I’d like to do on the 
screen, sometime, and they’re all ladies who fight their own 
battles.” 

You have probably seen her in “The Skylight Room,” “The 
Count and the Wedding Guests,” “Discounters of Money”— 
all Vitagraphs of sometime ago. With Harry Morey she ap- 
peared in such pictures as “Tangled Lives,” in which hers was 
one of the entangled existences, Harry’s and Betty Blythe’s, I 
believe, being the others. And in “The Desired Woman’— 
remember that one?—and “The King of Diamonds.” She is 
also in the Bushman-and-Bayne Vitagraph, “Daring Hearts.” 

Jean is working right along, for Vitagraph, and as the Vita- 
graph studios are in Brooklyn, she lives there, so as to be 
near—and she likes it. 

Furthermore, she has very blue eyes and one hundred and 
fifteen well-distributed pounds. And she’s just twenty-one. 




















PICTURE which might best be described: Law-Abiding Citizens. 
Next to him is Louis B. Mayer, Anita Stewart's impresario. The third figure is one of the most interesting men in the 
movies, who hasn't been photographed in a long, long time: Col. William N. Selig. The fourth is the young Chicago film 
manufacturer, Watterson R. Rothacker. 








Location, Hollywood. 





GRAND CROSSING IMPRESSIONS 


HE Janitor 

In the Building 
Where PHOoTOPLAY 
Has its Office, 
Saw Jim Corbett 
Knock out Sullivan 
In New Orleans, 
In 1894. 
“An’ the Missus,” 
He chuckled, 
“Used to See him Act 
On the Stage— 
Jim’s a Fine Actor— 
And she Kept his Picture 
On the Dresser 
Even 
After we was Married!” 


Never Saw 

Jim Corbett Fight— 
But if he Can Fight 
Like he Can Smile, 
No Wonder 
It was Goodnight Sullivan! 
Confidentially, 
I Can Tell You 
How it All Happened. 
You May Have Heard 
About the Blow he Gave 
Sullivan, that Knocked 
Him Out— 
Well, this is 
The Real Dope: 
Jim Just Smiled at him; 
That’s All. 
1 Saw him Between Games— 
Ball Games. 
He’d Made Every Game 
At the Polo Grounds 
When he was in New York, 
Since 18900—and 
He wasn’t Going 
To Let me Stop him. 
“Oh, Pictures? Sure— 
I Like ’em Fine!” 


E Looked Wistfully 
Out of the Window— 
I Knew 











The naughty tea-toper at your left is Marshall Neilan. 





By 


DELIGHT EVANS 


He Could Just See 

The Players Warming Up— 
“Ves—I'll Like Pictures 
Better than Ever, now 
That I'm Going to Do 
Features. 

Tough Proposition, 
Though— 

Your First Feature. 

Did you Know 

I Made One 

A Long Time Ago— 
They Called it 


‘The Man from the Golden West’— 


Or Something like that anyway, 
It was Pretty Bad, and 

I Want the Next One 

To Be Darn Good 

To Make Up for it.” 


HE Extras 

Were all Scared to Death 
To Fight with him 
In “The Midnight Man”— 
“But fact is,’ said Mr. Corbett, 


“They had Less to Fear from Me 


Than an Amateur. 

Well, I would go at them 
Like this—” 

And he Made 

A Little Pass at My Eye— 
“And told them 

To Use this One—” 


Landing a little Wallop near my Jaw— 
“And then I could Come Back at them 


In a Manner 
Something like this—” 


Changed the Subject: 

“You were on the Stage 
For Quite a While, 
Weren’t You?” 





“Well,” he Smiled, 

“T Played Everything, 
I Guess. 

Burlesque; 

Stock; 

Musical Comedy; 
Repertoire—” 


“CQAY,” he Broke Off, 
“Did you Ever See 

That Fellow Nehf?” 

I didn’t Know 

Whether Nehf 

Was a Pitcher 

Or a Catcher, so 

I Thought 

It was Time to Go. 

So I Walked a Way 

Up the Street with him— 

It was Broadway— 

Say, did you ever 

Walk Up Main Street 

With the Captain 

Of the Winning Football Team— 

Or the Only Boy in Town 

Who Won the Croix de Guerre? 

Well, it was Like That. 

But 

We didn’t Get Very Far. 

“Hello, Jim— 

Here for a While?” 

Or 

“When did you Get in Town?” 

Mr. Corbett 

Was Nice to them, 

But he Kept Right on Going 

As Fast as he Could. 

When— 

“Hello, Jim!” 

It was Bill Brady. 

“How’s Things Coming?” 

I Said Goodbye 

Then and There; and 

Left them— 

Bill and Jim— 

Talking, on the Corner. 

I Wonder 

If Jim Corbett 

Ever Saw that Ball Game? 





Peacocks of 


DITOR’S NOTE: Where is the “dude” 

ot yesterday? Dead as the word that de- Startling bizarre 
scribed him, yet the dude spirit breaks out ; : = 
afresh, and in new form, in every genera- little In common 
tion. The occasional chromatic actor seems 
to be the current or series manifestation. 
Every studio has at least one, maybe more, 
of the perambulating petunias so fragrantly 
described below. 


Pictures 


HE moving-picture in- 
dustry’s staggering and 
far-reaching effects on 
American life have not 
yet been given proper recog- 
nition by our historians and sci- 
entists. The late Professor 
Hugo Miinsterberg, a pundit 
cf rare learning and discern- 
ment, devoted an entire volume 
to the subject without once 
touching, for instance, upon 
the anthropological aspects of 
the situation. And yet the new 
quasi-human male = species 
which has been developed by 
the movies strikes me as the 
most conspicuous result of 
cinematographic environment. 
Without any deliberate process 
of differentiation, the silent 
drama has evolved a startling, 
bizarre, rococo creature which 
has but little in common with 
any of the recognized and 
recorded Darwinian strains. 
This new and _ astonishing 
genus constitutes a race apart, 
possessing its own extraordi- 
nary instincts, its own curious 
manner of personal adornment, 
Willard Huntington its own strange habits and cus- 
Wright is an editor. toms, its own peculiarities o/ 
novelist, critic, world- behavior, speech and menta- 
authority on —s tion. It has a unique set of 
and perhaps the first of . —_ r Pic Tey : 
living American satirists. social prejudices, physical eccentricities and mental idiosyncrasies. It moves, 
He is a Californian. mak- dances, talks, eats and gesticulates in a manner radically distinct from that of 
ing his home in San the human norm. This new and unearthly specimen of the movies is sui generis, 
Francisco. a Whatisit, a Nonesuch, a Neverbefore. 

In the “profession” there has always been a certain number of elegant and 
exquisite males of the “matinee idol” variety, whose occupation oozed from every 
pore; but the moving-picture industry has produced a p<vo real which outstrips 
the Hal Reid hero of yesterday and the older stock-company leading man as the 
New Guinea bird of paradise outstrips the buff orpington bantam of Iowa. 

There is no mistaking these rare and radiant canaries, these choice and precious 
popinjays, these matchless and magnificent peacocks of the film. Every glance 
and gesture, every word, act and sartorial detail, unmistakably bespeaks their 
calling. No matter how large or mixed the gathering, they stand forth in vivid 
relief, penetrating the human darkness about them like sky-rockets on a starless 
night. They assault the eve and stagger the brain. 

The clothes with which this ineffable actorial brotherhood bedecks itself are unlike 
the integuments worn by the members of any other trade or vocation. They con- 
stitute a wholly original style, and bear only the vaguest and most distant rela- 
tionship to any of the prescribed male fashions. These garments cannot even be 
called modifications or variations of the current modes: they are reconstructions, 
metamorphoses, creations, with their own individual curves, proportions, angles, 
lines, parabolas and hyperboles. 

The garment which with this new species takes the place of the average male’s 
coat, is cut very narrow in the shoulders, the arm-hole seam being located at least 
one-third of the way from the deltoid to the neck. The garment is then drawn in 
snugly under the arms to give the effect of a waist-line across the shoulder-blades: 
and from here the coat descends in a wide, flowing, skirt-like manner, full of folds, 
to a length considerably longer than a regular coat. Moreover, the garment is slit 
up the back to within eight inches of the collar. 



































the Movies 


creatures evolved by the silent drama, having but 


with any of the recognized Darwinian strains. 


by Herb Roth 


The coat in front presents a still stranger and more awe- 
inspiring appearance. To begin with, it is fastened either with 
one button, located midway of the sternum, or with two small 
buttons set so close together that their outer circumferences 
touch. Occasionally there are two buttonholes, one on either 
edge of the coat; and two buttons on a short string are inserted 
in them. The buttons are sometimes of carved, polished bone, 
sometimes of mother-of-pearl, and not infrequently they are 
covered with figured satin or leather. 

The lapels of the coat are especially startling. They are 
wide and high, and shaped like pelican wings; and the points are 
so long that, from a rear view of the wearer, they can be seen 
projecting like spires above the collarbone. 

The pockets of this garment are imaginative chefs-d’oeuvre. 
The apertures generally run vertically, and possess buttoned, 
triangular flaps, although there are also semi-circular openings 
with braided edges and box-plaits. Not infrequently the 
pockets are cut at sharp angles, with silken “frogs” at the cor- 
ners and with scrolled flaps. Now and then, by way of variety, 
the upper (or breast) pockets are of one design, while the 
lower pockets are of another. From the upper left pocket 
protrudes a silk “property” handkerchief with a colored design 
or chromatic border, and a large embroidered monogram. 

The sleeves of the coat are so tight that only when the hand 
is copiously greased will it pass through: and in length they 
reach only a little over half way from the elbow to the wrist. 
Moreover, they are equipped with a six-inch slit, the edges of 
which are ornamented with a row of 
decoy buttons. The shirt-cuff, which 
comes well down on the hand and 
which has a five-inch turn-back, is vis- 
ible in its entirety. | 

The vests of these movie 
suits harmonize in the main 
with the exquisite design of the 


G9 
coats. The opening is very 


5e 


deep, as in the evening vests 
of ordinary mortals, and if not 


By 
WILLARD 
HuNTINGTON 
WRIGHT 


equipped with enor- 
mous lapels, the edges 

are beautifully taped. 
Sometimes these vests 

are double-breasted, with a 
single button at the bot- 
tom. In any event, they 
are so tight that they inva- 
riably wrinkle across the 
midriff. (It is physically 
impossible to fasten the 
lower button without for- 
ceps and a windlass.) The 
pockets are designed to 
match those of the coat, and from the 
right-hand lower pocket a polished 
silver cigarette steamer trunk pro- 
trudes conspicuously. 

The trousers of this suit more closely resemble the regular 
masculine fashion than does either the coat or vest. Save for 
their length and circumference they are, in fact, of conventional 
contour and design. Instead, however, of touching the instep, 
they are cut so as to end a little above the top of high shoes. 
And the circumference is regulated by the size of the wearer’s 
foot. That is to say, if the maximum circumference of the 
foot, when naked and compressed, is twelve and a half inches, 
then the trousers are made twelve and a half inches around— 
the reason for this being that a trouser-leg too narrow to 
permit of the penetration of the foot is impractical. All movie 
trousers, therefore, are large enough for the owner to get into 

This suit represents the main distinguishing sartorial aspect 
of the movie Bird of Juno. There are, of course, other inno- 
vations in his ward:obe—the prismatically colored shirts with 
wrist-fitting cuffs; the tight, narrow collars which can be 


fastened only with a buttonhook; the evening clothes with jet 
buttons, velvet collars, and miles of wide tape; the gored, flow- 
ing overcoats with tight, broad belts just under the arm-pits; 
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the enormous caps, and the felt hats resting on the ears; the 
full brogued and perforated tan shoes, the white low canvas 
oxfords with red leather lattice-work decoration, the patent 
leather buttoned shoes with pearl gray cloth tops; and other 
novelties of dress too numerous to be described here. 

Mention, however, should be made of the copious perfumes, 
toilet waters, sachets, unguents, powders, cosmetics and scented 
salves used in connection with these various innovations, as 
well as of the bear-grease or butter with which the hair is 
plastered down. This latter device makes the hair look as if 
it were painted on the scalp, and at the same time confers on 
it a gloss which, in an emergency, can be used as a mirror. 

Once ready for the public gaze, his marvellous garments 
donned and adjusted, his eye-brows cold-creamed, his hair 
slicked and larded, and the fumes of Djer-Kiss encircling him 
like a miasmatic aura, this baroque and lovely creature—this 
rare and fantastic fauna—steps forth. But tle very manner of 
his stepping forth constitutes a novel and individual type of 
locomotion. J/mprimis, his general bearing is at divergence 
with that of the rest of evolutionary humanity. He possesses 
what has colloquially and superficially been termed the “movie 
hump.” His body is shaped like the letter S. The head and 
chin are projected far forward, the neck bent to an angle of 
sixty degrees. The shoulders are acutely rounded, the arc of 
curvature extending far down the spine. Then the line swings 
forward at the coccyx and retreats again at the knees, which 
are slightly crooked. 

When movement is introduced into this physical attitude, the 
feet, held exactly parallel, are moved forward alternately in 
steps ranging from one-third to one-half the length of the 
normal man’s step. The head, shoulders and arms are kept 
rigid, the effect of the gait being that of skating. 

This new and sybaritical product of the moving-picture in- 
dustry possesses a strong instinct for ball-room dancing—always 
in public, and preferably in cafés. And his manner of dancing 
is but a modification of his manner of walking. No matter how 
crowded the floor, one may infallibly locate him by his frozen 
shoulders, his rigid, protruding head, his curved spine, his short 
straight-footed steps, his empty, contemptuous stare, his side- 
ward grinding on one spot, his stiff, slow gliding movement, as 
if he were a wooden figure being drawn about on rollers,—the 
Gondola complex! 


— 











Another characterizing instinct in this new genus histrionicus 
is for automobiling; and accompanying this desire is a lurid 
taste for garish and fantastic machines. In the construction 
and decoration of his car he reveals the same diabolical inge- 
nuity and delirious imagination he does in the designing of his 
clothes, with the result that his specially-built auto body is a 
thing to rattle one’s aesthetic slats, upend the hair, inflame the 
hormones, and send one to the pavement with Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing. It is one of the few authentic manifestations of 
modern heliogabolisme—a symptom of tertiary esthesiomania. 

These special bodies are, as a rule, painted in pure pastel 
shades, such as pink, turquoise, mauve, magenta, and canary 
yellow. They are of all imaginable shapes, suggesting now a 
sardella, now a submarine, now a lizard, now a vermiform ap- 
pendix. Some of them are underslung to such an extent that 
they all but scrape the ground. And they are equipped with 
all manner of trappings and fixtures—carved leather streamers, 
silver and aluminum scroll-work, brass newel posts, white satin 
upholstery, cut-glass orchid holders, tiger-skin rugs, stained glass 
windows, embroidered lambrequins, ivory manicure sets, bro- 
caded satin curtains, and Tiffany-glass cuspidors. 

Again, this new strain of cinema actor has evolved an in- 
dividual and unique system of phonetic intercourse. His 
language, however, bears a certain resemblance to the current 
English tongue, its chief points of departure being the pro- 
nunciation and the intonation. It has a rising inflection corre- 
sponding to the “slur” in music, and its placement is quite high 
—an “upper register” tone—with a sort of stifled and oleaginous 
delivery. Moreover, it is full of elisions and open vowel 
sounds. Thus, “library” is delivered: “lah-bry.” And “really” 
becomes “rully.” The final English “r” is persistently omitted 
or misplaced. “Never” is rendered “neveh”; and “idea” is 
changed to “ideer.”” This new language can be understood in 
the main, with close attention, by the English-speaking peoples, 
although it is constantly drifting further away from its original 
source—so much so, in fact, that even now it at times more 
closely resembles Volapiik, Universala, Esperanto and Ido than 
it does the common English tongue. 

There are numerous other traits distinguishing this new 
and elegant type of fantoccini, but lack of space forbids further 
consideration of the subject. I am not an anthropologist, and 
my observations are not intended to be final or inclusive. 
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Above we see Mr. Powell and the only bust he has 
known since July 1. A little south-by~-south-east, 
a pair of studies proving that he swings a mean look. 


E looks like an Englishman en profile 
—but when he turns to you and 
smiles, you are sure he must be 
French. As a matter of fact he is 
neither, but Welsh. He was born in Scotland 
of Welsh parents; and until he was seven and 
his family moved to this country, he’d never 
spoken and seldom heard anything but Welsh. 

“T can remember,” said David Powell, as we 
waited upon the will of director Chet Withey, 
in the New York Famous Players studio, “when 
I was a tiny shaver and they took me to the 
crystal Palace. I was awed into silence for a 
few minutes—then I began to prattle and ask 
questions. Two women standing near spoke: 
‘What fine French that little boy is talking!’ 
As a matter of fact, Welsh is not at all like 
French.” 

He twisted his mustaches. They are pointed, 
like the Frenchman’s in musical comedy. 
There is a certain psychology about Mr. Pow- 
ell’s mustache. 

“Of course, a mustache makes a man look 
like a villain. No matter how many good kind 
things I do in pictures, small boys will always 
point at me and say, ‘He’s bad.’ I have been 
bad—but lately, well, I expiated all my screen 
sins in “The Firing Line’ when I ended my fu- 
tile life that Irene Castle and Vernon Steele 
might be happy. And in ‘The Teeth of the 
Tiger’ that I’m doing now I am a merry French 
Robin Hood—we had to change the story be- 
cause he killed seven men in the original ver- 
sion and Withey said it would begin to be 
funny after the fourth murder.” 

He lives in New York—a splendid sort of 
existence he has, too. He is not a furiously 
energetic man; he has a continental laziness 
which manifests itself in slow speech and a 
slow smile that begins in his eyes and spreads 
to the tips of his mustaches. He likes to work, 
once he is at it, but he does not believe in 
making a great fuss about it. 

“T liked “The Firing Line’ because I wasn’t 
in very much of it and I had such a corking 
time down in Florida between scenes. You 
know?” 

Right now—or when I talked with him—he 
was having his troubles. His troubles: one 
burly Irishman whom he calls his trainer. He 
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Powell: 


Chapter | 


More about the handsome 
Welshman whom Photo- 
play Magazine once hailed 
as “the military heart- 
breaker.” 


By 
FRANCES DENTON 


hired him to come every morning at seven 
o'clock sharp and give him a massage and put 
him through a lot of exercises. 

“And—he comes,” said Powell worriedly, 
“that’s the sad part of it—he always comes.” 

Every once in a while he does something 
like that. Just as he answers his fan letters: 
“T get so many after a successful picture 
I read them all and pick out the most inter- 
esting and answer those myself, in long hand. 
I don’t have a secretary—that’s rot. Someone 
told me I shouldn’t answer them myself be- 
cause it will look as though I don’t get many. 
What do you think?” 

He has a delightful apartment in Manhattan 
and so many friends that he never gets lone- 
some. He has books and likes good ones and 
collects first editions. Another hobby of his 
is photography, but I don’t believe he has 
much time to practice it. David Powell is one 
of these perfectly useless persons—from an in- 
terviewer’s standpoint. He is much too busy 
living and working to have cultivated any idio- 
syncrasies that you can write about. 


Mr. Powell, director Chet Withey, and that per- 
fectly adorable child, Marguerite Cotirtot, all in 
“The Teeth of the Tiger.”? 
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Don't 


T’S too bad James Whitcomb Riley didn’t know Charlie 
Ray. 
In the very nature of things, they would have been 
bound to foregather, and Riley would have been inspired 
to write some scenarios for him. Between them _ they 
might have produced the ideal photoplay—something to 
the screen what “An Old Sweetheart of Mine” is to modern 
poetry. 

I can describe Charles Ray, to-day probably the most-to-be- 
reckoned-with masculine star on the screen horizon, in one 
simple phrase. He is exactly the sort of man you would want 
your daughter to marry. And even if you haven’t a daughter, 
you’ve imagination enough to know what kind of a man you’d 
want her to marry if you had. 

In order that Mr. Ray may not find a few battalions of fond 
mammas upon his doorstep after such a recommendation, let 
me hasten to add that he already has one perfectly good wife 
—of whom more anon—and he didn’t show any earmarks of 
desiring to move to Turkey or Salt Lake. 

I am the last person to underestimate the effect of moods 
and surroundings on the feminine mind when gaining an impres- 
sion of a man. There are times and places when I couldn’t 
be civil to Marshal Foch. Then there are others when the boy 
next door who hasn’t any chin but writes poetry would be 
welcome. This I openly label an alibi if I appear to rave 
a bit anent one Charles Ray. Under normal circumstances, I 
don’t rave—much. 

It was a summer night in California. There was a big, 
luscious moon hanging in the tropic blue sky above the shadowy 
hills and flower terraced lawns of Beverly Hills, Los Angeles’ 
most fashionable and exclusive suburb. The spicy sea breezes 


Cheat Your 


It always pays to play fair with the women, 
marriage is a tremendous success, it would 


By ADELA ROGERS 


and the warm fragrance of roses mingled about the charming 
honeymoon-home-of-your-dreams house that stood alone be- 
neath its odd, thatched roof. An immaculate Japanese butler 
ushered me smilingly into a living room that gave me the sen- 
sation I have always imagined I would receive if someone 
would fix it for me to step into one of those white, fluffy 
cloud banks that pile in masses against the horizon—a sensa- 
tion of absolute comfort and content and don’t-call-me-till-I- 
ring. 

The walls were covered with an exquisite ashes of roses 
brocade. Beneath my feet a silk Persian rug, in vague but 
luxurious shades of rose and tan, melted at every step. An 
amber and gold piano lamp above a dull polished grand piano, 
half hidden beneath a foam of silver threaded gauze, shed a 
delicate light about the deep, velvet chairs, the genuine ivory 
statuettes, the sixteenth century Italian fireplace with its artistic 
carving and mingling of colors. 

Into this atmosphere walked a young man, an extremely 
good-looking young man, clad in a blue serge suit that quietly 
marked broad shoulders and a slim waist, a gray silk shirt, 
and a nice smile! 

























































Sweetheart 


Charles Ray says; and as his own 
appear that he practices his precepts. 


St. JOHNS 


I ask you, does it sound like the opening of a 
Robert W. Chambers’ romance, or does it not? 
Is it to be wondered that I was in a receptive 
nay, one might almost say a mellow mood? Could 
any sane novelist refuse either my setting or my 
hero? 

I had been warned about Mr. Ray. I knew all 
about the “Hay Foot Straw Foot” type of hero 
he has been creating of late—the decent, rural 
young man above reproach. But I instantly re- 
jected the popular twisting of an old saying, 
“Nobody loves a good man.” I found in the face 
of the very young man who had taken a big brown 
chair opposite me the kind of charm that wins 
love from both men and women. ‘There were 
the earnest, one-track eyes of the practical ideal- 
ist, the broad, open contour that spoiled his 
chances of being handsome, but which to a physi- 
» ognomist conveyed mental honesty, open minded- 

ness, almost gullibility. There was strength in 
the poise of the round, rather obstinate head, su- 








Apexed on terraced green lawns, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 

Charles Ray is one of the most charming residences in Beverly 

Hills, an aristocratic suburb of Los Angeles noted for the 
refinement and distinction of its luxurious dwellings. 


persensitiveness in the wide, sweet mouth, the intense power 
of concentration of a student in the high, round forehead, 
breeding in the well-set ears. 

Any type of woman in the world might fall in love with 
Charlie Ray—be she good or bad. In fact, I decided that there 
were just as good vamps in the sea of respectability as have 
ever been caught. I spoke some such thought to the young 
star, who seemed a bit shyly waiting for me to open the con- 
versation and from the apprehensive expression on his face not 
right sure whether I might not ask to look at his teeth and his 
heels. 

“Wherefore the idea that a man who isn’t a regular devil 
must be prosaic and unattractive and wear funny collars?” I 
demanded. 

“Oh, that’s because the regular devil is a natural-born press 
agent,” he said, in a nice, boyish voice. 

He has a_trick of forgetting to finish his sentences—as though 
the thought were complete in his mind and should have been 
grasped by his listener without further waste of time and 
breath. 

“You can talk up a market for most anything. Why, I even 
knew an old lady who left all her money to an orphan asylum 
because she said orphans couldn’t be ungrateful to their parents. 
Somebody had talked up a market for those orphans. We hear 
such a lot about the fascinations of the roué, the lady’s man, 
the lounge lizard, the free love artist, the crook, the ne’er-do- 
well, the ‘male vampire,’ as he has recently been styled, that 
for a time we forget the merits of the good, reliable three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year guy. 

“There are a lot of fellows who aren’t home wreckers or 
safe crackers from sheer disinclination—not from inability. 
Personally, I’ve studied, portrayed and advocated the ‘square 
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guy’ on the screen—and off—because I have an enormous 
amount of faith in the ultimate good sense of the public. espe- 
cially women. Other merchants haven't found it smart in the 
long run to cater to the cheap, fleeting, temperamental trade. 
There are women who naturally patronize the loud house of 
phony bargains, but the majority of them go to a sane, con- 
servative, value-received store. There are always sixteen.ounces 
to a pound, and it doesn’t take the smartest woman in the 
world to figure that if there are four ounces of trimmings and 
package and gold labels. she’s getting short weight somewhere. 

“A woman may be talked into a bad bargain, but heaven 
help the cheater when she finds him out, that’s all! And noth- 
ing gives her so much 
real satisfaction as a 
good bargain. Let a 
voman realize she’s got 
the best or as good on 
a deal, and shes your 
friend for life, whether 
it’s real estate or heart 
interest. 

“The reason its al- 
ways the good girl who 
marries the roué is be- 
cause she’s an inexpe- 
rienced buyer. She's 
deceived by the pack- 
age. Women, as a rule, 
though, are better 
judges of values than 
men. They want their 
money's worth. That 
reminds me of old Sa- 
rah Jenkins, whom I 


California for its health. 


knew when I was a boy. 
They found every dol- 
lar she’d ever had hd 
in the attic, and every 


one had a dent in it 
where she'd bitten it to 
be sure it was good 

“That’s why I figure 
that the man who suc- 
ceeds in cheating a 
woman, probably is 
trading with one who 
hasn't so much to offer 
herself. The increas- 
ing popularity — and 
success—of breach of 
promise suits shows 
that the dear ladies 
aren't nearly as tickled 
over being the chosen 
prey of some gay de- 
ceiver as they once 
were 

“A woman's got an 
immense amount of 
sound judgment every 
place except where men 
are concerned, and even 
there it’s apt to crop 
up once in a while. | 
admit there are women 
who don’t think a 
man’s worth listening 
to unless he’s hard to believe and easy to look at. There were 
lots of people who fell for the pea under the shell, too. But 
I think most of ’em have a real, honest preference for a man 
who is apt to make ’em happy.” 

That seemed to remind him of his wife, and he went up- 
stairs to get her. Before he went, he turned on his favorite 
toy, one of those marvelous electrical pianos, and to its dulcet 
tones I meditated. As soon as I saw Mrs. Ray. I began to 
understand the perfect taste of the room in which I was sit- 
ting, the quiet “human” manners of her actor husband, and 
the Oriental courtesy of her servants. 

A young man is a good deal to be judged by his wife. The 
man who marries a pretty-pretty face. is apt to care more 
about the binding of a book than about the things he could 


The reel Charles Ray, you know, never has anything better than a tuber- 
cular flivver, a motorcycle with neuritis, or a bicycle that came to 


The real Charles Ray drives a Locomobile! 
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learn from it. The chap who ties up to a girl that wants to 
wear $10,000 worth of capital on her back that might be draw- 
ing seven percent, will buy something the other fellow hasn’t 
got and sell something they haven't got, and then try to make 
up the difference out of the firm’s cash drawer. A poor man 
who marries a girl who can’t cook, ought to starve to death and 
probably will. 

Therefore when you see an attractive young man, who, 
though he doesn’t make a specialty of the ladies, might have 
had his pick of a few, and whose salary might even interest 
many highly-situated mammas, married to a slim, unassuming 
young woman, far from pretty. but with the sweetest mouth and 
the truest eyes and the 
gentlest voice imagin- 
able, you can pretty 
near bank he’s got 
sense and will get on 
in the world. When 
she further turns out 
to be a cultured person, 
who paints charmingly, 
plays the piano more 
than well, knows edi- 
tions, periods, and the 
price of supplies, em- 
broiders beautiful bed- 
spreads and _ makes 
cushions you couldn’t 
buy, you gain for him 
the respect a woman 
always has for a man 
who hasn’t been bam- 
boozled by the artifices 
of her sex. 

Trailing her grace- 
ful, white silk gown, 
she showed me the din- 
ing room, with its satin 
walls, heavy silver and 
dark, stately furniture, 
and then I was permit- 
ted a peep at their bed- 
room. A Chinese bed- 
room, bright with my- 
riads of fairy lights 
gleaming through but- 
terflies, brilliant Chi- 
nese embroid- 
eries blending softly 
into a_ perfect color 
scheme of blue and 
gray, and adorable twin 
beds, lacquered in Chi- 
nese designs as perfect 
as enamel and as deli- 
cate. (And where the 
heavy linen. sheets 
were turned back, I 
saw a dainty, pink silk 
nightie peeping from 
one, and a pair of 
those lovely, mono- 
grammed pongee paja- 
mas on the other.) 

“Tt’s been a beautiful 
experience to buy and 
furnish our own home,” 
said little Mrs. Ray, while her husband showed me designs in 
water colors for his den. “It’s taken us seven months to get just 
four rooms right but we have enjoyed every minute of it. I’m 
grateful every day that all this has come to us while we're 
young and enthusiastic and can enjoy it. So many of the 
things we’ve bought we've dreamed over before we could 
afford them.” 

They came out on the terrace to say good night and pointed 
out the garden that-is-to-be and showed me where Charles has 
decided all the flower beds are to be laid. As I drove away, I 
saw them hand in hand in the moonlight like two happy chil- 
dren, swinging their way back toward the glowing, open door. 

But still, Charlie Ray has one fault. His wife told me so. 
She says it takes an hour to get him up in the morning. 
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West isn’t west, nor is East east, as 
far as the Hayakawas are concerned. 


S my title suggests, Kipling wasn’t right when he came 


to philosophizing on the West and the East. 


He re- 


ferred to the East Indies and England when he said in 


his poem 
and never the twain shall meet,” 


“ec 


and not to Japan, judging from the Occidental experiences of 
our two screen Japanese, Sessue Hayakawa, and his chic wife, 


Tsuru Aoki. 


The Hayakawas are typically products of this country, al- 


though both were born in the land of cherry blossoms 
and Mme. Butterflies. When Leopold Godowsky, the 
piano virtuoso, once told me that I would be surprised 
when I met them at the dinner he was giving in their 
honor, I refused to think that I should be. But now, 
after an acquaintance of several months with the man 
whom David Warfield once termed the screen’s greatest 
dramatic actor, I’m forced to believe that I erred seri- 
ously 

In the first place, the Hayakawas live in a great, old- 
English-looking manse that sets on top of a hill in 
Hollywood. It looks on the outside something like one 
of those old feudal castles that you’ve un- 
doubtedly seen in old-time woodcuts, and 
inside it’s still more perplexing. . 1 

As you go in you see a large room fur- 
nished after the prevalent 
style. A huge velvet carpet on the floor. : ~* 
A divan against one wall; a large library 
table in the center of the room. Paintings 
of trees and things hung on the walls. A 
fireplace along one end of the room, on 
whose mantelpiece is a combinaticn of bric- 
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a-brac Japanese and American. The library, too, is a sur- 
prise. Tiers of bookcases. Paintings and tapestries on the 
walls. A portrait of Hayakawa over the door that leads 
into the dining room, which is just exactly the same as ten 
million other dining rooms in homes of luxury, with its 
silver and cut-glass service, its polished mahogany appoint- 
ments and its cool, gray rug overspreading the floor. The 
music room, on the north end of the house, has its baby- 

grand piano, its victrola, its music cabinet. Walls in 

(Continued on page 124 


The showplace of Shogun Sessue, 
in—yes, Hollywood. The lady at 
the piaro is Tsuru Aoki-Haya- 
kawa, who was a celebrity before 


ker husband. 
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As he spoke, the dancing man turned the key in the door and stepped toward Gina. 
She crouched in the chair, but he dragged her to her feet and ripped the gown 


from her shoulders. 


EACEFUL Vanfield lay semi-dormant in the heat of 

the mid-day sun, whose rays penetrated even into the 

dusty office of Asa Ashling. On his desk in front of him 

were bills,—nothing but bills, and a note from the Van- 
field bank that told him his collateral wasn’t sufficient for the 
loan he wanted. 

Nor was he particularly comforted by the attitude of 
Kenneth, his son, whose words spoken as he left the office, were 
ringing in his ears. Just what did he mean, the impudent 
young upstart? How came he to think that he could show his 
father methods of efficiency in manufacturing? Wasn't he, 
Asa Ashling, regarded as Vanfield’s wealthiest citizen? What 
could his college-bred son possibly know about affairs of the 
world? 

As he was brooding, the door of the office opened, and a 
woman, beautiful in her perfect maturity, entered. Every- 
thing about her denoted ease and grace,—her clothes, her easy 
carriage, and, when she spoke, her softly-modulated voice. 
Her skin was clear and white and pink and she had wonderful 
dark eyes that looked out from underneath curled lashes. 

“Father, you sent for me?” she said, half crooningly. “Is 
anything wrong?” 

“Ves, Gina,” he said slowly. “Everything is wrong. 
Kenneth’s been bothering me again, drat him. Bank won't 
advance the loan that I calculated would keep us going over 
the dry spell. We’ll have to let the motor go and,”—his eyes 
lighted as the thought flashed through his mind, “—and you 
can tell Goring that you'll marry him. It’s all right.” 

“Oh, no, father!” the girl answered. “Goring? Robert Gor- 
ing? But he’s so ugly and fat, and, beside, I don’t love him, 
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I never could love him. Why, 
only this morning I promised 
Peter.” 

“That man Judson, the en- 
gineer?” queried Ashling. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“Oh, you’re a fool,” the old 
man half sneered, his entire 
manner changed. “He has noth- 
ing but promises to offer you, 
while Bob Goring’s got every- 
thing,—everything.” 

“Father, I know what I can 
do,” Gina suggested suddenly. 
“Tl go to Signor De Salvo and 
tell him that I’ve accepted his of- 
fer of an operatic career abroad. 
Yesterday he said that my voice 
is wonderful, and if I reach the 
top, there’s no limit to the things 
I can do for you.” 

“What?” Ashling nearly 
shrieked. “That man De Salvo? 
I won't hear of it. You'd have 
to go to Paris. What would 
your sister Rita and Kenneth do 
without you?” 

Gina gathered her gloves and 
parasol. But just then Rober 
Goring came mincingly into the 
dusty room, and disgusted her 
with his effusive greeting. 

He was past middle age, highly perfumed and manicured, 
and his toupee made him look perhaps three years younger than 
he really was. His eyes never left Gina. 

“IT must be going,” she said, at length. 
to the house tonight, Mr. Goring?” 
left the office. 

As she walked to her home under the row of poplars and 
elms, the scene of an hour or so before was in her mind. It 
was all she could think of. And things were so different now 
that the Ashling family was to be perforce economical. To 
give up Peter Judson would break her heart, she thought, for 
in her brain was the memory of the handsome young engineer 
who only a few moments hence took her in his arms and told 
her that he loved her and—kissed her. She commenced to 
sob, and the old elms, stirred by the wind, nodded wisely, as 
they sheltered her from the sun. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter, come back to me,” were the choked words. 
“Why must you leave me to go to South America! Come back 
to me, for I love you.” 


“You are coming 
Bowing a “good-day,” she 


II 


N another part of the world, an old priest, his long robes 
and flowing, white beard blown by the Indian wind, filled the 
Lamp of the Centuries in the stone temple that the cult-fol- 
lowers said was older than Mankind. For months he; Adept, 
had prayed for the soul of the Yogi whom he and God had 
sent forth into the world to bestow Truth upon his brothers 








of Youth 


door of many Tomorrows — some full 
and romance; some sordid and despair- 
back on the mystic hinge of a crystal ball. 


Joun Ten Eyck 


of the West, who are wont to see into the stock market rather 
than the soul. 

As he let the last drop of the pine’s blood fall into the interior 
of the lamp, he knelt in front of the Stone of Life on which 
the ra/i-gi was wont to repose, and the night wind that soughed 
through the corridors of the Temple, bore his prayer out over 
the earth and through the dim vastness of the Himalayas. 

In the cupola of the temple sat Swami, Adept’s fellow, who 
read to the World each night from the Book of Creation, where 
it has been ordained that a Yogi will go forth to save the 
suffering. As he read, and as the wind blew the stone against 
the temple bell and made it ring, Adept joined him. 

“He is wandering, afar off,” the old priest said to Swami. 
“The lamp told me.” 

“Yogi will save a soul 
tonight,” answered the lat- 
ter. “We will 
pray for him” 


“Was what you said on the telephone true?™ he asked, as he kissed her. “* You couldn't have meant it?” 
confessed, weakly. “I 
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HE western world had received Yogi with its customary 

coldness and laughter, and from the time he landed in 
San Francisco to the hour in which he found himself trudging 
in the dust of the Vanfield highway he had failed in his mission. 
He was dusty and tired, and his robes were threadbare. The 
crystal ball that he carried in a turban ribbon was nicked, 
where the woman in the middie west had thrown it to the 
ground and told Yogi that he was an evil-doer and called the 
dogs. 

‘Ah, it is Life,” he sighed as he trod along wearily. “Surely 
though, there is Someone who would learn about Truth.” 

Strangely enough, Gina Ashling, too, had been thinking 
about the Truth all that day. Her father, when he came home 
from the office, told her that Goring demanded her decision at 
once. She had also heard from Peter Judson by telephone, 
who said that he was in conference with several Latin American 
gentlemen in regard to a contract, and who added, almost be- 
tween every word, that he loved her; that she was his. 

“But am I?” Gina asked herself as she dressed for dinner 
and the reception that was to follow. And Rita, her younger, 
less sensible sister, who burst into her room to borrow a bit 
of finery, she asked vaguely. 

“Did you ever feel that you'd like to look into the future, 
Rita?” 

The younger girl was dumbfounded. To her, serious con- 
sideration of any problem— 
never occurred. 

“Don’t 
talk 





you 
strangely, 


“I thought I did,” she 


guess 


I didn't, though!” 


The musicale was a success, at least from the assemblage and judging by the manner in which Gina sang. 


in Vanfield was there. 


though?” she asked, curious. ‘“What’s up now?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” Gina asked. “I only wish that I 
could look into a book and see what I’m going to be in five 
years.” 

“You're so serious,” Rita advised 
take life more easily? Do as I do. 
about things you’ll get wrinkles.” 

And she disappeared down the hall to make herself pretty 
for the evening’s festivities. 

There were two guests at dinner, one of whom, Goring, came 
to hear Gina’s answer to his proposal of marriage, and the 
other, Louis Anthony, the cashier of the Vanfield bank, to see 
if it were possible to interest Gina in him. 

After the dinner, Goring retired to the smoking room with 
Ashling, while Louis and Gina walked to the rose arbor. 
They stood under the trellis for, it seemed to Gina, ages. 

“Come,” she said finally. “Some of the guests will have 
arrived. I must be there.” 

“Marry me,” Anthony said forcefully. 
happy. You won’t say no?” 

“Please, Louis,” was the answer. “How can 
yourself?” And with that she withdrew her 
grip, and walked toward the house. 

The musicale was what might be termed a success, at least 
from the assemblage and judging by the manner in which 
Gina sang. Everybody of importance in Vanfield was there, 
including Goring, who made it a point to be as close as pos- 
sible to Gina, while De Salvo, the eminent operatic impresario, 
gave a piano recital. 

He, with his long, carefully brushed beard and _ tapering 
fingers, was an imposing figure, and as he glanced at intervals 
in Gina’s direction, she could not help but feel flattered. But 
De Salvo seemed interested only in her voice. 

A great voice was his religion. He had discovered and 
placed several operatic luminaries, and on the Continent his 
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her. “Why don’t you 
If you keep on worrying 


“We can be very 


forget 
from his 


you 
arm 
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Everybody of importance 


When Gina finished the aria De Salvo, the impresario, clapped his hands delightedly. 


judgment was law. When he arrived in Vanfield a short time 
ago he saw only a small town, and kad he not missed his train 
Gina would have been unknown to him. As it was, he had 
stopped in at church, heard her solo, and was offering her every 
inducement to journey to Europe—and a career. 

When Gina at length finished the aria that he asked her to 
sing, he clapped his hands delightedly. “Marvelous,” he said. 
“T kiss your hand.” 

Ashling carefully avoided De Salvo, even though the latter 
ran to him and embraced him. 

“Like the piano the person is but the instrument,” the 
maestro continued. “It has a beautiful case, but without the 
sound it is merely a piece of furniture.” 

“Ts your admiration always so impersonal, Signor?” Goring 
queried sarcastically, overhearing the impresario. 

“You do not doubt my motives?” De Salvo questioned, 
his dignity wounded. “Always my wife will be with her. 
She shall be treated as our own child.” 

Kenneth, ‘yho remained silent during the interval, suddenly 
stepped forward. “You grab it, Gina,” he cried. “We can 
take care of ourselves. Don’t waste your talents on this one- 
horse town. Paris! Gee! Take her with you, Seenyore.” 

“Oh, Kenneth, if I only knew what to do,” his sister said, 
as she buried her face in his shoulder. 

“My wife and I sail the day after to-morrow,” the maestro 
said laconically. “I require an answer to-night.” 

To Peter Judson, however, in New York, the time was hang- 
ing heavy until he could return to Gina before he should leave 
for his work in Brazil. The conditions of the contract were 
satisfactory, his grip was packed, and he found himself in 
Grand Central Station, in a telephone booth. He was calling 
the Ashlings’. 

But at the Ashlings’, as the guests were leaving, there were 
two who remained. Goring had had a hasty consultation with 
old Asa, in which he had learned that the decision would rest 











ultimately with Gina, and he, at the last 
moment, feared to face her. 
Louis Anthony, however, remained to 


advise Gina. It hurt him to see her body 
shaken with sobs, and for once in his 
life, he felt utterly insufficient. 

“What is that? Who's screaming?” 
cried Gina suddenly. 

It was Rita’s voice outside—on the ve- 
randa. 

Kenneth, Anthony and Mr. Ashling 
rushed outdoors. Gina followed, and on 
the veranda took Rita into her arms. The 
child was crying. , 

“T did not mean to frighten the young 
lady,” a quiet voice in the darkness said. 
“TI merely meant to ask for bread. I am 
very sorry.” 

As he finished his speech, an odd-looking man with dark skin, 
who wore a turban, and tattered, dirty clothes, and who carried 
something wrapped in what looked like a handkerchief, stepped 
forth into the glimmering light shed by the porch lamp. His gaze 
was intent upon Gina. He looked so miserable,.so poor, so hungry. 

“Get him bread, father,” the ‘girl said. “Kenneth, water, 
quick! Louis, help father with the light, and Rita, go inside. 
You'll catch cold.” 

“Gina, someone wants you on the ’phone,” interrupted Rita 
at this point. “It’s long distance.” 

The low French windows of the old-fashioned country house 
were open, and Gina stepped through one. The light shed 
peculiar shadows about, and illuminated the white gown she 
wore. The stranger on the steps watched her carefully. 

“A million apologies, Gina,” said the voice—Peter’s voice. 
“In five minutes I'll be on my way out to you, and for your 
father’s verdict.” 

“You know I love you, Peter.” Gina said slowly, “but father, 
—Rita,—Kenneth,—er.—-something happened to-day. They 
need me. It’s my duty.” 

“Duty is all right, Gina, but you must think of 
your own future—” 

Peter would have said more, but Gina, with a 
sob, hung up the receiver, and was leaning against 
the table. 

“Duty!” she sobbed aloud. 
which path to take! 
future!” 

Her words stirred the stranger on the porch, who 
arose and walked to the open window. Gina looked 
crushed, and he pitied her. 

“I am a Yogi,” said the stranger. “I have come 
to your country from India to show you Truth. 
Do not despise me, nor fear me. I come neither to 
sell you rugs nor to do you harm.” 

“A Yogi?” Gina asked, startled. 
strange! How can you show me Truth? 
that you only could! How I wan 
future!” 

As Gina finished speaking, the Yogi looked at her 
intensely, and at length, unwrapping the dirty- 
looking handkerchief from something, he held up 
a crystal sphere. 

“With this,” he said, much to Gina’s wonder- 
ment, “you can project yourself into the future 
say, five years, and you will see just what you 
have let those years make of you,—whether your 
spirit has gone forward and upward or not.” 

“You mean,” Gina half whispered, “that if I 
determine to do a definite thing, devote myself to 
a particular career, I can see the consequences and 
decide differently?” 

“But if it were to help you to decide how to 
get the greatest fortune I would not raise a finger. 
It is the effect the decision will have on your soul. 
It is the spirit only that matters,” the seer re- 
joined, concentrating upon her: 

“T see the real meaning,” she said. 
won’t you?” 

“You shall have three opportunities,” promised 
the Yogi. “Use them wisely.” 

“Ts it my duty to remain at home?” she asked, 
and as she looked deep into the crystal which the 
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Yogi held in his palms, she heard the 
answer, 

“This will tell you. 
with a pure heart.” 


permission, from 


Believe and desire 
and Charles 
Albert Parker 


IV 
Sothern 
Hughes T first Gina saw nothing. Gradually, 

however, the crystal became misty 
within. As she suddenly looked up from 
the glass ball, the lights of the room were 


aalies iain growing dimmer, she noticed, and the 
‘Redelie Veleatinn Yogi was less distinct. The mist in the 
_...E. M. Kimball crystal cleared and a door, with PATH 


OF DUTY over it, confronted Gina, who 
saw that she had accepted the offer of a 
place made to her by Louis Anthony and 
become a teacher in the Vanfield school. 

“It is your call to duty,” he said to her, and she believed 
him. 

Her work was hard, unremittent. She became old, broken, 
unhappy. Her methods of teaching became old-fashioned. The 
children no longer treated her with respect. 

Old, ugly, tired, Louis Anthony cared no more for her, and 
one day Rita told her that Anthony had asked her to be his 
wife. 

“I’m sorry, Gina,” Louis told her, “but you’ve become set 
and unhappy in your peculiar sense of duty. Rita is young,— 
and pretty, and,—I love her.” 

Kenneth came home from work. He was tired and cross. 
She tried to comfort him, but he only scoffed at her. 

‘All you’ve ever done,” he shrieked, “was to tie me up in 
(Continued cn page 126) 







the Yogi said, much to Gina's wonderment, “you can 
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“T often think,” she said, settling back against the cushions, “that some- 
times I feel rather like Cinderella and her glass slipper—only without 
the prince.’ And she was able to blush, a vivid, healthy blush, which any 
psychologist will tell you is a normal thing for a girl to do when talking 
about the inevitable awakening prince. 

“As I look back over the years since I left the chorus of the Winter 
Garden Company, and realize how many of my wishes have come true, I 
feel that a fairy godmother has watched over me. 

“When we first came to Los Angeles, my mother and I, we used to take 
the street car and ride through the beautiful residence districts. We 
weren’t—exactly terribly poor, you know—but we weren’t rich, either, 

and there were just us four women, my mother 
and my two sisters and myself. I'd lean out the 
car windows, and look at the big, rambling Cali- 
fornia houses set back in their rolling lawns, and 
I'd say, ‘Oh, mama, if we could just live here 
and have a home like one of those!’ I didn’t 
dream then, nor when I got a chance as an extra 
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TERRIBLE thing has happened to me. 
For years it has hung above my head, 
a sort of dread sword of fancy. At last 
it has descended. 
I have been interviewed—and am now writing 


girl at Universal, that it was going to come true in 
four short years.” 

She lapsed into silence, her blue eyes taking in 
the details of her lovely home, the slope of lawn 
through the French doors in front, the shining 


roadster in the sweeping driveway. 


an interview—with a perfectly normal person. (3 : : 
It seems too wonderful sometimes. 


I know it may not sound so terrible to you. 
But think—think of the weapons, the ammuni- on ee ET ee 
tion of which I am robbed at one fell swoop. No- fee 
body ever writes about perfectly normal things. > Z 
Just glance through your copy of the morning 
paper, or your favorite monthly magazine, and see 
if I’m not right. They may admire, reverence 
and acclaim—but they don’t write about ’em. 

Probably the rarest thing in the world is a per- 
fectly normal person. Do you know any? I once 
heard a famous lawyer deliver a brilliant address you doubtless are 
upon the subject “Are we all crazy?” Before he and as we know we 
got through I was beyond argument. In a long are—how can one 
and varied career of interviewing every kind of write about the 

° ° * "ean? 
person from a President to a lizard that could go — 
nine months without water, I have found but two 
—before. As for my personal acquaintances, my relations—let us draw 
a kindly veil. Of those two one was a six-day-old baby born in a jitney 
bus, and the other was a widow with a past. Perhaps hers was merely 
fatigue. 

Mary MacLaren is the third. 

Mary the normal had just reached home after a hard day’s work at 
the Universal studio when I found her. At least she said it had been a 
hard day, but there was nothing in her serene, girlish face and figure 
to support her statement. She looked as fresh, as wholesome, as delight- 
fully arcadian, from her shining, smooth hair to her pretty, slippered feet, 
as a hollyhock in an English garden. 

She has a pretty, interesting, intelligent face. 
medium-pitched voice. She is of a pleasing soft blondness that gratifies, 
but does not startle. She has all the qualifications of your sweetheart’s 
sister—if you know what I mean. You could like her and admire her 
and enjoy every minute of her society and think she was the best scout 
and the finest kid and the squarest little sport without ever having it 
affect your loyalty to your own sweetheart in the least. 

And that, I decided, is the hold which she has acquired and is daily 
increasing, upon a public that first learned to know her in that famous 
Lois Weber production “Shoes.” She’s made a chum of her public 
and that sort of regard will outlast more violent infatuations. 


I suppose 
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The picture at the 
right deserves a po- 
etic caption, but, 
looking at Mary, as 
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She has a well modulated, 
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She has no startling characteristics, no marked tastes, no fantastic idiosyncrasies 


it seems strange, too. I’m nineteen now, you know. Wasn’t 
it a lucky omen—I was nineteen on the 1oth of July, ror1o. 

“It is my chief regret that I didn’t get a chance to go to 
college. That is a foundation that can never be replaced. 
Every girl should go if she can, should take advantage of every 
possible educational advantage that is offered her.” 

It is rather characteristic that Mary does not live in the 
famous movie colony in Hollywood. 
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it only goes to show that it can be done. 


“How do you happen to live ’way over here instead of in 
Hollywood?” I asked her. 

“IT think I need a change of atmosphere,” she said slowly, 
as though considering it herself. “When working hours are 
over, I want to forget the actual mechanism of my work. It 
doesn’t broaden one’s outlook, you know, to keep within the 
same small circle. Besides, we girls have always been used 
(Continued on page 122 

















Owen Talks About Mary 


As all ancient avenues led to Rome, so all film roads of 
reminiscence go back to Griffith 
and the Biograph of Pickford-Moore days. 


OU don’t know what good nature 

really is until you have met Owen 

Moore. By good nature, I don’t 

mean the ordinary garden variety that is capable of 
forgiving you with the sweetness of a Christian martyr and 
making you feel like less than the dust for the rest of the 
day. In short, I mean the jolly good fellowship that treats 
your blunder like a good joke which you both are in on. I mean 
the way Owen Moore acts when you break an engagement. 

It was one of those vague elusive engagements with no defi- 
nite time or place and in a space where you can’t get anyone 
on the phone to confirm it. At two o’clock, I doubted that 
any such engagement existed, at three I was sure I had never 
made it and along toward evening I began to wonder miserably 
if perhaps I hadn’t said I’d be there after all. But in the 
morning, no one left me any chance for doubt. I was goaded 
to the divine fury of one who knows perfectly well that she 
is in the wrong. And with the inventive genius of persons in 
that position, I started in to frame excuses. 

Most of them were fairly plausible and all of them were 
good. They began with things like “An unavoidable accident 
prevented—” and “How could I possibly know that—” and all 
the other good old alibis for use in tight places. And then 
I finally did meet Owen Moore and instead of the glowering 
sulking bulk of masculinity I expected, there was a perfectly 
cool, cheerful young man who beamed on me with the famous 
Moore smile and twinkled with the half humorous, half pen- 
sive Moore eyes. Still I was determined to take no chances. 

“It was most unfortunate about yesterday,” I began stiffly, 
“but of course I didn’t expect—” 
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By ALISON SMITH 


“Sure you didn’t,” he interrupted, grin- 
ning broader than ever. “Anyway it was 
all my fault.” 

“Of course it was not your fault,’ I snapped, determined to 
have my fight out anyway. 

“Well, then, it was yours,” he beamed, “but who cares any- 
way? While I was waiting for you I won two dollars at penny 
ante. Come on in and have some coffee.” 

So over coffee and cigarettes and funny little cakes, we for- 
got about the feud in gossip about the screen. And as all 
roads lead back to Griffith, we went back to those first days 
of the old Biograph when a studio was an abandoned barn and 
lighting was left to the gods and the weather. 

The names that he recalled as belonging to those oid times 
sounded like a page from “Who’s Who” in the film world of 
to-day. There were Henry Walthall and Alice Joyce and Mack 
Sennett and Blanche Sweet and Fatty Arbuckle. And, of 
course, Mary Pickford. 

“My wife,” he said simply, “from the very first showed 
promise of what moving picture acting might eventually become. 
We all saw it as well as Griffith, which was exceptional, for 
usually we couldn’t see anything that Griffith saw. I remem- 
ber those old fights about whether the public would ever stand 
for anything as long as the two-reel picture. And the row over 
the close-up! Everybody yelled ‘Where are their feet?’ But 
Griffith won out on every count. He knows how to handle the 
close-up. So m:ny directors do not. Sometimes I wonder if 
he wishes he had never invented it. 

“Griffith has always had a deep admiration for the French 
(Continued on page 122) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


RLINE—Pretty by name and nature. She is appearing in fifteen episodes now 
4 —the heroine of a serial, “The Woman in Gray.” Arline was the optical 
upper-cut in Jess Willard’s late picture, “The Challenge of Chance.” 





On and Off the 


Lot in California 
Studios 


Wilhelmina Rogers, the new bathing beauty at Sennett's. 


(Feeling that we won't get away with this lie, after 
all, we confess that this is just old friend Will, 
of the rope and the political talk, indulging in a ‘splash- 
me contest between films at Goldwyn’'s.) 


Anna Q. Nilsson and her four faithful hounds. Read- 
ing from right to wrong—that is to say, starting with 
Anna and omy East—there are Ward Crane, Nor- 
man Kerry, Nip Nilsson and Tuck Nilsson. The lady 
and the hound quartette are on location for “Soldiers 
of Fortune.” 


Gloria Swanson, visited by her father, Capt. Joseph 
Swanson, A. E. F. The soldier's daughter, here, is one 
of Eve's little sisters, in an allegorical scene from 
“Male and Female.” 





Frankie Lee has been an actor a long, long 
time--almeost a year, now—but Pauline Fred- 
erick is still his favorite leading lady. In the 
oval you will tind the psychology of seashore 


crowds; this particular bit of aquatic psy- 
chology is named Josephine Hill, and she 
comedes for her froeks and food. 


Was it Dr. Samuel or Tefft Johnson who composed the classic 
proverb: “‘Where there’s smoke there must be some smoke- 
pots’? The languid arsonists on our side of the filvver are 
supplying the vapors of excitement. Gosh, you can’t burn a 
Ford! We've tried! 























Referring to a coiffure which 
has come into great favor 
with some of our stars 





RENE CASTLE 
started it all. 
Ever since she clipped her curls, 
girls of the stage, girls of the screen, and 
girls—just girls—have been doing it, too. 
Of the pastel-stars who have followed her 
suit, we picture some of the more promi- 
nent. In the center, Viola Dana, Metro’s 
enfant vamp, who changed her coiffure at 
Nazimova’s instigation. Upper left: this 
is a wig Dorothy is wearing. However, as 
the youngest Gish wears it all the time 
she works, and as she works all the time, 
it is her most familiar coiffure. Upper 
right: Constance Talmadge. With true 
esprit, so to say, she really cut her blonde 
hair; and now she says her coiffure has it 
all over her chum Dorothy's, who had the 
conviction and the hair but lacked, alas. 
the courage. Lower left, Trene Castle, the 
responsible party. 
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IRST of all, it’s her real name. 
as by nature. 
When she remarked to herself a little over two years 
ago—after two previous years studying for opera in 
Paris, a season with Oliver Morosco in musical comedy, and a 
road tour in “Experience”—that she was going to arrive at a 
stellar position soon or starve in the attempt, she meant it. She 
wasn’t going to do anything halfway. So when she had an offer 
to play “Ophelia” she grabbed it with both hands. 

“I played it,” she remarked reminiscently. “I played it— 
though never to a real audience. I may say I lived that part. 
I studied the part night and day. I was the healthiest, the 
most material Ophelia you ever saw. I wandered about recit- 
ing the lines and simulating madness until my family nearly 
went mad—and got mad. Then, the production was called off. 
However, the hard work did me a lot of good, and I wasn’t to 
be put off in my determination ta get there. For a while I 
thought of doing a little Ophelia of my own; but I met a 
moving picture director before I had a chance to carry out 
any desperate plans and I was given a part in ‘His Own 
People.’ ” 

Miss Blythe made a real impression in her first picture and 
pretty soon Vitagraph promoted her to the position of leading 
woman to Harry Morey. He was the colorful headlight of 
“Fighting Destiny,” “Beating the Odds,” “Beauty Proof” and 
“The Man Who Won.” After two years in the Brooklyn School 
for stars. she went with Guy Empey’s company to do “The 
Undercurrent.” A meeting with Mrs. Rex Beach brought about 
a contract to appear in “The Silver Horde” for Goldwyn. 

Just as a matter of record: she was born in 1893 in Los 


Blythe that way as well 











Star or 
Starve 


MAMAN DW. Nis OO. Ops 


Betty Blythe is no bolshevik— 
she just had large ambitions 
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Angeles—but she has spent most of her life in Manhattan. 
Culver City is her present optic home. 

Perhaps the secret of Bee Bee’s success in pictures lies in 
the fact that she abhors the conventional “leading woman’”’ 
business, and thinks that beauty has very little place when it 
comes to the qualifications for acting. You'd naturally expect 
such sentiments from a young person with poor teeth, Ben 
Turpin eyes and no hair or complexion to speak of; whercas 
Miss Blythe is—well, take a look for yourself! 

“The first thing I do when I get any role,” she says, “is to 
figure out what I would do myself under similar circumstances. 
Then when I have done that, I consider the particular cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of this particular woman. What 
would she have done in my place? That, I want you to under- 
stand, involves two operations, entirely distinct and separate, 
and one leads directly to the other. You've heard lots of 
actresses say ‘What would I have done in that woman’s place?’ 
That I think is a superficial approach to the subject. It 
seems perfectly logical to me to first of all consider myself 
in the same position—and then to study, carefully, how that 
‘other woman’s’ position would have been modified by her 
beliefs, her mode of life, and her training and education. 

“Now, I can hear some of my associates murmur: ‘Isn’t that 
the fine bunk to hand an interviewer, though! If she ever 
really did that—worked out her own character conception, and 
so on—what would that have to do with the director’s little 
notion of how the part should be played?’ And to that I'll 
answer just this: I have never yet had a director who wasn’t 
profoundly grateful for a little real study and co-operation on 
the part of the performer.” 





At the right Mr. Vidor, 
standing, instructs Zasu 
Pitts how to inhale an 
all-day sucker. Below, 
he is directing one of his 
wife's love-scenes. 
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ERHAPS' King 

Vidor won't like 

my calling him a 

Young Crusader. 

But the resemblance is 

so strong that it becomes 

an ethical duty to the 

interviewer. No other 

phrase could give so 

accurate a _ picture of 

this young director whose work and ideas have lately jolted the 
serene passage of moving pictures. 

There are a great many men with messages in this world. 
But the man who is possessed by a determination to deliver 
that message no matter what the cost is as rare as an anarchist’s 
job. 

King Vidor needs slight, if any, introduction to the moving 
picture public today. Though so far but one picture of his 
direction has been released, that picture has made him one of 
the vital possibilities in the future of the screen. It is difficult 
today to consider the future of moving pictures without wonder- 
ing what this youngster, who alone, and in spite of terrific 
obstacles, wrote, directed and produced “The Turn in the 
Road” will accomplish with his way of making pictures. 

Incidentally, King Vidor is also the husband of Florence 
Vidor, whose charming performances in “Old Wives for New” 
and other Lasky productions have endeared her to fans who ad- 
mire sincere and finished work, and he is the father of six 
months old Miss Suzanne Vidor—of whom more anon. 

“T believe in the motion picture that carries a message to 
humanity. I believe in the picture that will help humanity to 
free itself from the shackles of fear and suffering that have so 
long bound it with iron chains. I will not knowingly produce 
a picture that contains anything I do not believe to be abso- 
lutely true to human nature, anything that could injure anyone 
nor anything unclean in thought and action. I will never picture 
evil or wrong, except to show the way to overcome it. As long 
as I direct pictures, I will direct only those founded upon the 
principle of right and I will endeavor so to live that I may 
draw upon the inexhaustible source of Good for my stories, my 
guidance and my inspiration.” 

That, briefly, is the creed that I learned from King Vidor. 
It is the creed which he has declared and over which many of 
the wise ones have lifted skeptical eyebrows. And yet—we 
have “The Turn in the Road” which, according to exhibitor’s 
reports, is a tremendous success, though it bears no star banner 
and no great author’s name. 

We sat, one warm, California morning, in his office at the 
Brentwood Film Corporation studio in Hollywood. It wasn’t 
much of an office. Frankly, it wasn’t much of a studio. But 
there pervaded it an air of honest endeavor, of sincere work, of 
small but inevitably widening beginnings more impressive than 
marble columns. Its slight dinginess, its ramshackle surround- 





A Young 


Crusader 


King Vidor, who made 





how some one 


interesting, dramatic picturization of 
woman discovered the fact and actually learned how to stay 
young? 

“T am making a picture now, it is about half done, called 


man or 


‘The Other Half.’ You know, ‘One half the world doesn’t know 
how the other half lives.’ That is true. The only way to settle 
the differences today menacing the world between capital and 
labor is to get each of them to know how the other half lives. 
In this picture, I have taken two men, one from the classes, 
one from the masses, both just back from war where the great 
leveler has placed them side by side to fight the common enemy. 
They have become friends. 

“Once more at home, each has his problems to face. And 
while the man from the masses loses his physical eyesight, the 





‘‘The Turn inthe 
Road,” believes in en- 
tertaining pictures, but 
only in those enter- 
taining pictures which 


carry a message to 
humanity. 


ings, its sacrifice of comfort and 
ease to the necessities of work, 
stood symbolic of King Vidor’s in- 
tellectual freedom to make his own 
pictures in his own way. 

In this office I sat opposite a 
very young man (actually, I believe 
he is twenty-six, but he looks even 
younger) who talked sincerely, 
deeply, about humanity, and prin- 
ciple and brotherhood; a young man 
with shining eyes unmarred by pose, 
or self consciousness, armed with 
faith that the motion picture can 
be used as a means of lightening the 
world’s burden. It is significant of 
the mental and spiritual force of 
the man that I cannot in the least 
remember what he wore, or the 
color of his eyes or hair. As to his 
physical appearance, I have a vague 
recollection that he looked clean 
cut, boyish and like a _ thousand 
other young men as to size, shape 
and clothes. 


Now everyone in the world 
wanted to see the Turks driven 
from the Holy Land. But not 


everyone was willing to leave all to 
become a Crusader. 

Probably everyone would like to 
see clean, fine, idealistic and help- 
ful moving pictures gain the day, 
but not everyone has the courage 
to stake all upon the determination 
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to make them so. That is why I 
call King Vidor a Crusader. He is 
fighting for a Cause—and though 
he may be beaten, he will go down 
I am sure, with colors flying. 

“Now please don’t think I want to preach a sermon,” said 
Vidor, with a little frown. “Don’t like sermons myself. Always 
did hate to be preached at. But I’ve discovered that the way 
to be healthier and happier and stronger is to think right. I 
want everyone to know that and I believe I can help to teach 
them through the right kind of pictures. 

“There are a thousand and one superstitions, beliefs, limita- 
tions accepted by people that are all ‘the bunk.’ People can 
be freed from them by learning how to think about them. If 
they can learn, for example, or if they can be awakened to even 
imagine, that there isn’t any necessity for growing old, they will 
make an effort to learn how no¢ to grow old, won’t they? How 





can that message be conveyed to them better than by a real, 





“I will not knowingly produce a picture that contains anything I do not believe 
to be absolutely true to human nature. 
except to show the way to overcome it. 


I will never picture evil or wrong, 


man from the classes has the eyes of his soul, his understanding, 
opened by war, closed again. The parallel is carried through. 

“Every picture must have a principle back of it, or it will 
not, cannot live. What is the picture of all others that stands 
out in memory? ‘The Clansman.’ Why? Because it shows 
the greatest battle for human freedom, for equality, for right, 
that ever took place. Behind the story, the characters, the 
scenes, that principle lives, and grips the heart now as it did 
then. 

“After all, the play is alive in the mind of the audience 
only. That is why I try to have all my scenes laid in towns 
of about 60,000, and all my characters real folks. I want every- 
one out there to feel its personal application and possibility. I 
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66 Photoplay 
want you to say ‘Why, that’s mother Or, ‘That might be 
me. I’ve been right up against that.’ I do not believe abnormal 
settings, forced characters or unnatural situations grow into the 
mind as do the real stories.” 

“And you believe you have to live up to the high principles 
you want to give others in your own life?” I asked, as he 
paused, “You think the life a man lives will eventually get over 
in his work?” 

He hesitated again. He is extremely sensitive and intensely 
morally honest. He is stampeded into speech about these things 
only because he believes it may help his cause. I saw him 
glance at a picture on his desk, Mrs. Vidor, with her pretty face 
bent above a tiny, snuggling head. 

“But of course,” he cried, with that glow in his eyes that 
quite definitely sets him apart from the thousand other young 
men he resembles, “Hasn’t it always been so? Why should it 
be different in pictures? Unless the principles I try to show 
are my own, part of my life, I cannot make others look upon 
them as living things. A man’s work is himself. Just as soon 
as it isn’t, it ceases to have the slightest merit. Unless. I am 























"M not much on looks but I'm pretty important 

around here at that. The beauties may be boss on 
the studio floor but I’d like to see them start things in 
this department. . . . I keep the whole crowd 
mended. Even Mary doesn’t dare go on without pass- 
ing here for a double-O. We’re just like a big 
family always scrapping. Well, it’s all in a 
lifetime. 


COULD tell some fancy 

stories if I minded. 
How pretty Ruthie Mor- 
rison lives in daily terror 
of being cast in a short- 
dress role—and she bow- 
legged as a barrel stave. 
How Ellen — big-hearted 
Ellen — secretly pays the 
room rent for half a dozen 
extra girls while they 
dream for fame. Then 
there’s Percy McSpadden 

what a tale I could tell! 
He’s getting a thousand a 
week now. .. I re 


Wardrobe 
Lady 


The Bradstreet and Dun of 
the motion picture business. 


By 


LEIGH METCALFE 


Sketches by 


Russell Patterson 


Magazine 


doing good, acting honestly, endeavoring to follow out the 
theory that only as I live by the law of right can I benefit 
those about me, I cannot put those things into my pictures 
with enough force and life to make them catch hold of others.” 

I heard a step, a soft rustle, and Mrs. Vidor stood in the 
doorway. She looked very sweet, and pretty, and loving as 
she smiled at the man at the desk. 

“My new leading woman,” said Mr. Vidor with a grin. 

“Oh,” said I. “How splendid. How do you get along, work- 
ing together?” 

Mrs. Vidor laughed. “Well, I do the acting and he does 
the directing and that way it works out beautifully. . We—get 
along rather well, anyway.” 

King Vidor slipped his arm about her. “It’s my ambition,” 
he said slowly, “never to produce a picture that my wife can’t 
act in and my daughter can’t go to see.” 

Nice, wasn't it? I came away feeling—fresh, and clean and 
happy. Really, I did. Personally, I shall go to see King 
Vidor’s pictures. There are a lot of superstitions I'd like to 
get rid of. 
































AKES alive, what a mess of clothes! This gown 

has some history. Two years ago Annabelle Western 
wore it in that big costume serial. Then she willed it 
to Kitty Maloy. It was twice too big for Kitty but I 
re-modelled it. Then Kitty struck it right over at Fort 
Lee and left the gown in the extras’ room. Now I don’t 
know what to make of it. Let’s see 
It might make a neglayjay. 


ESTERDAY I nearly 

died laughing at that 
little Maguire girl. > i 
Right pretty. Well, I was 
trying that French peasant 
costume on her. She said 
she was in love with the 
drug clerk near her home. 
But she wouldn’t marry 
him, because she wanted a 
career. ‘ “Your ca- 
reer, dearie,” I told her, 











member when he called me 
down the hall for the loan 
of a dollar. Not that I 
minded but I 


“is rocking a cradle. The 
world’s got too many bum 
actors and not enough 
good mothers.” 





never got it back. 
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‘one of them in them- 


Uphold 


America! 


There is at this time a particular 
and peculiar service which Ameri- 
can film manufacturers can render 
a distraught nation: possessing a means of 
propaganda as powerful as the newspapers, it 
should be their duty to uphold America, to up- 
hold its traditions, to uphold its ideals, and to 
give no direct aid nor comfort to the enemies 
who assail it within as, one yeat ago, enemies 
no more evil were battering its armies without. 

In the main, these patriotic services are be- 
ing performed, but the only thing which will 
assure their future and 
continuous performance 


man with an unhealthy body and tainted blood 
pales, and properly, at the sight of a scratch on 
his finger. 

It is within the power of the great propa- 
ganda forces which play constantly before the 
American people to prevent this taint, this in- 
sidious weariness, this concealed, half-conscious 
spirit of anarchy which only prepares the 
ground for the work of the real enemies of 
civilization. 

Let the screen preach now, as never before, 
the fresh, youthful health and sanity which is 
the real America, and 
not only the real Amer- 








is watchfulness and more 
direct application to the 
task of service in hand. 

It is acommon saying 
that the world has never 
known such unrest, and 
the commonness of the 
saying makes it none the 
less true. Every man 
has his own cure-all, and 
nearly every man who 
vends a material or in- 
tellectual nostrum is, in 
his way, a disturber. F 
Some assail the peace 
and some acclaim it. 
Some are for ownership 
by the public of its utili- 
ties, and some say that 
that way lies the degen- 
eration of civilization. 
Some are for the admin- 
istrative partnership of 
labor, and some are only 
for higher wages, but all 
are for less onerous con- 
ditions of living. © 

Now the great dan- 
ger of these cross- 
currents and _ ill-fitting 
opinions is not that any 


1t 


headed. 





Y, Oh, Look 
at Cecil! 


OR a month or more, according to 
creditable accounts, Cecil B. DeMille 
has been trying to locate the government 
of Hungary. Reason, he wants to buy that 
historic jewel, the crown of St. Stephen. 
The alleged Hungarian government, 
feeling a thrifty streak coming on, has been 
endeavoring to sell this souvenir of an 
early day in which a king could be so 
good that after death he was canonized. 
We presume that Mr. DeMille, who in- 
vented puttees and riding breeches as inev- 
itable directoral accompaniments, to say 
nothing of the drooping pipe, the silver 
bugle and the Louis XV hat, feels the need 
of warmer headgear for location work dur- 
ing the winter solstice. 
dem has a good many very warm jewels in 


Besides, what a thing to put over the 
garden variety of director who has a choice 
of only wearing a mere hat or going bare- 


| ica, but the real hope of 

the whole world. When 
we say “preach,” we do 
not mean it in the sense 
of sermonizing. Sermon’ 
izing gets nowhere, for 
its deliberate moral ef- 
fort repels rather than 
attracts. We mean 
preaching by example 
the showing of that fine 
thing which really is, 
against the immoral 
thing which is said to be. 

Let the screen beware 
of joining issues, or 
sowing dissemination, or 
breeding class hatred. It 
is not up to the films to 
argue out the peace 
treaty or adjust the 
Plumb Plan. Once we 
spoke of showing other 
lands that America was 
a good place, a fine place 
to live, a great place to 
work. In the grime of 
our surface disturbances, 
in the dust of class 
quarrels, we have half 
ceased to believe some 
of our own enthusiastic 





St. Stephen’s dia- 

















selves will make or un- 
make revolution or pub- 
lic disorder. The real trouble is that we are 
unconsciously falling into a frame of mind 
where it is only too easy to say “The country’s 
no good!” In a country in which we have 
faith we can cure anything or fix anything, no 
matter how serious the disease or how bad the 
disaster. In a country in which very many of 
us seem to have no faith, in which altogether 
too many of us get along with ill grace and a 
snarl, very slight troubles — and our troubles 
are slight compared to the troubles of other 
peoples— may prove the forerunners of incred- 
ible misery. A man with a healthy body and 
clean blood does not fear even big wounds; a 


words. 

Let us on the screen, 
as never before, uphold America by showing 
the real, the clean, the progressive and orderly 
America behind the dark mask of misunder- 
standing. We need to be reminded of that 
right here at home. 
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Lydia Yeamans Titus tells of 
an elderly, kindly, and utterly 
devout Irishwoman, of small 
schooling but much native wit, who had been 
doing extra work for many months at Univer- 
sal City. 

Some smart young actor noted her piety, 


Mephisto a 
Poor Linguist. 
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her rigorous attendance upon Mass and other 
services of the church, in all sorts of weather, 
and even at times when it interfered with her 
picture welfare. 

“What are you always going to these fine 
services for, Aunt Katie? Half of it’s in Latin— 
now you don’t mean to tell me you understand 
Latin?” 

“I know I don’t. But what difference that 
makes I can’t see at all, at all!” 

“Tell me,” purred her tormentor, “why they 
put the services of your church in Latin in the 
first place?” 

“Because,” returned the old lady, in a flash, 
“it’s the only language the divvil can’t under- 
stand!” 


2 

Caesar’s The Avon poet speaks of the dust 
Clay. of great Julius, converted in the grand 

cosmic turnover to a plug for a wind- 
leaking aperture. Such a fate has befallen the 
royal stables in Munich, where the director of 
the National Theatre, perceiving the clutch of 
the film upon the German heart, has planned 
a grand state movie concern, with the spacious 
grounds and buildings of these stables as the 
“lot” for this enterprise. This may be a horse 
on a noble house, speaking in terms of poker 
dice, but in any event it is infinitely better for 
the Bavarians. From the source of what once 
rode over them may come the vehicles upon 
which their own freed fancies may ride. A part 
of the earnest official campaign to lend govern- 
ment support to movies made in Germany is to 
counteract the absolute dominance of the Amer- 
ican film. Charlie Chaplin was Berlin’s chief 
source of laughter in the darkest days of the 
war, and even today the whole heavy, clumsy 
German film-product is ersatz compared to the 
American photoplay. 
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For the first time since five-reelers 
became the standard for celluloid 
story telling, the five-reeler has a 
rival. To speak more correctly, it has a cluster 
of rivals: the short films. 

The rise of the two-reel drama in the past 
year has been not so much a rise as a return; 
in the early days of the movies two reels was 
considered a pretty good allotment of space for 
any story, the action was rapid, and the thing 
as a whole seldom bored because it didn’t have 
time to become a bore. On the other hand, no 
one can deny the enormous padding necessary 
to stretch at least half the so-called features of 
today into hour and a quarter length. 

Many a manager today — even as you read 
this —is trying the experiment of a composite 
bill, without the five-reel mainstay which for no 
particular reason, we had come to consider the 
backlog in any programme. The diversity pos- 
sible in such an essay cannot be denied. The 
neighborhood house can present any one of 
the several brands of two-reel drama which are 
having increasing vogue; a news reel, a comedy, 


Crowding 
the Feature. 


a travelogue, an industrial-educational—and lo! 
he has turned his clock around in the same 
manner as before, but he has added great diver- 
sity to his entertainment. 

It all goes back to the old slogan “make a 
story its proper length, and no longer.” The 
feature which is a feature, whether it demands 
five, seven or eight reels, will never lack an 
audience. The empty, synthetic five-reeler — 
forty-five hundred feet of a thousand- foot 
story — will have to look a little out. 
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Start Something, The educational possibilities 
Professor! of the Motion Picture have 

been duly discussed, demon- 
strated and re-demonstrated. 

From time to time a teacher finds this out 
all by himself, and, in his isolation, considers 
himself a Columbus. From time to time a 
minister recognizes the supreme moral force of 
a medium which disguises a sermon as sheer 
entertainment. We believe that in one or two 
places—notably New York and Los Angeles— 
school and college boards of control have them- 
selves added projectors to the class-rroom and 
laboratory equipment of the institutions they 
govern. 

But compared to the great educational forces 
of America as a whole these singular recogni- 
tions are as drops of water in an artesian 
well. Motion picture instruction is generally 
left to the random adventures of men who are 
in the business of motion picture entertainment. 

Why is this? Why is the very greatest new 
force of exhibition and demonstration still be- 
ing passed up by the pedagogic majority? 

We choose to believe that it is not because 
the book-teachers fear for their jobs, as did the 
toilers of half a century ago in their stolid 
opposition to machinery. Rather, hurrying 
through their beaten paths, intent upon getting 
there in the old way, they have not seen the 
great white road, the new road, just beyond the 
fence of conservatism. 

But it is time that some influential member 
of.the clan of teaching climbed the fence. 

Start something, professor! 


v 

Another Optic In the old picture days the 
Assurance. skeptical medical sharps pre 

dicted that motion pictures 
indulged in to any extent would result in eye- 
strain, if nothing worse. Their argument was 
like that of the howlers against the original 
railroad, who predicted that the steam engine 
would scare the live-stock into fits, set buildings 
on fire and sear all the vegetation along the 
right-of-way. 

These days are happily past — both for the 
movie and the Mogul. 

The Scientific American says, in a recent 
issue: “Moving pictures, under favorable con- 
ditions, do not cause as much fatigue of the eye 
as the same period of concentrated reading.” 










































“There’s a lot to this 
business,” drawled 
Tom Mix, ‘‘that’s 
nothin’ but hoss play.” 





ertainlee!” 


By 
TRUMAN B. 
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Not all hoss play, how- 
ever. Tom thinks quite 
a lot of his motorcycle 

nearly as much as he 
does of his pinto. 





H, bull—gimme a match!” 
Silence. Then: 

“Don’t make so much noise, you boob, or they'll 
ketch us smokin’ here.” 

It developed that dragging on the filthy weed isn’t honored 
at the Fox studio; underwriters object, you know. They 
let Theda Bara carry a torch over the whole lot, but 
cigarettes—seegars? Horrors—no! However, the cowboys 
are reckless, doggone ’em, and seemed to keep up the 
customary blue haze of cigarette smoke that the Bohemians 
always say denotes a state of Art. 

But we started out to write a story about Tom Mix and 
we re telling you all only troubles. 

The scene is one of those famous motion picture drawing 
rooms with Chippendale furniture, a grand piano and a pro- 
fusion of lamps—oriental and otherwise,—some rugs, and 
a table with the customary bottle of movie liquid “joy,”— 
raspberry juice of course. 

The buckaroos in question were stealing a smoke, behind 
a set that Gladys Brockwell was using as a suitable back- 
ground for the cinematic ruination of her latest fillum victim, 
while to their right Madlaine Travers winked her eye slyly 
at her supposed great aunt as she slipped coquettishly out 
of the studio window and into the Klieg moonlight. 

There were six of ’em, ranging in size from Shorty, who 
is all of five feet in his high-heeled boots, to Pete, a long. know is cowgunching.” he cape vegeetialiy. “Tm the toughest 
slim drink of water with a miraculous vocabulary of cuss human being that ever lived, and I like stunts. When I get 
words, and a wide-brimmed hat. Always the wide-brimmed hat. soft and don't feel like ridin’ and doin’ stunts any more ~~ then 

Then— I'll quit the business and go back to the range— back to Oklahoma.” 











Mr. Tom Mix, of the West, all duded up. “The only thing I 
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“Certainlee,’ someone in_ the 
“Certainlee. 


more than hoss play.” 


It was Tom Mix, so we were informed by the knights. 


talks just like all the subtitle-writers 
screen, and when we 


drawing 
There’s an awful lot to this business that’s nothin’ 


Photoplay 


room drawled. 


Magazine 


yells, and afterward betook themselves to a fence to watch 
proceedings and whittle. 


“Otis Turner looked at me an’ said, ‘There’s my leading man 
I didn’t know what he was talkin’ about, but I 


He 
make him talk on the 


over there.’ 





looked at him, we 
discovered that he 
dresses just like the 
woolly-wild novels 
we'd always read. 
However, the accou- 
trement of the ro- 
manticised “cowboy” 
looks genuine on him 
and lacks the fresh 
unused effect of your 
“eastern westerner.” 

He is one of those 
genuine, honest-to- 
goodness parties with 
a big smile, and a 
diamond on the little 
finger of his left hand. 
In his right hand he 
held a rope, and in 
the other, a powder 
puff and a stick of 
Stein’s very best juvenile pink. He 
has an aversion to callow interviewers, 
although if he only knew it, he is per- 
haps the best copy in the film profes- 
sion. He’s straightforward, uses cuss 
words when they’re necessary, talks 
nicely to his leading woman, was sure 
the Allies would win in a walk, that the 
great West is his only home, that God 
is good, and that a “hoss” is nine times 
out of ten more intelligent than the 
man who rides him. 

“T had a hoss,” he commenced to say, 
“that knew better than I did what I 
wanted him to do. That’s because he 
wasn’t scared o’ me, and knew I 
wouldn’t lick him if something went 
wrong. Speakin’ of hosses,—” 

We ventured that we liked horses 
and all that, but that we had come to 
see him ease into the serious drama. 
Whereupon he informed us that drama 
is always serious, and 
proof, bade us take a look at 
Gladys Brockwell who was 
doing one of her famous 
deaths. 

“The first time I ever 
even saw a picture was at 
Kaw City,” he recollected, 
striking a match. “And I 
had the unique pleasure there 
too of seeing the first picture 
actor. We'd all heard that a 
a company was coming to 
town, and had lined up to 
meet ’em.” 

The popular conception 
those days of cinema artists 
was that all actresses wore 
diamonds and picture hats 
and all actors loud 
vests, spats and pom- 
padours. Which didn’t 
happen to be the 
case at all, accord- 
ing to Tom. Otis Tur- 
ner was the director 
and Myrtle Stedman, 
leading woman. The 
cowboys vented their 
disappointment in a se- 
ries of whoops and 


as 


wanted 


No, Tom 
musical—he is just com= 
shadow- 
sing to the 
shero. 


posing 


music to 


him to do. 


Tom isn't willin’ to ease into serious drama 


some 


yet. 


isn't 


really 


“I had a hoss,” says Mix, “that knew better than I did what I 
é That's because he wasn't scared o° me.” 
here is the “hoss™ he rides in all his pictures —and one reason why 


And 


guessed it was all right, an’ when he said he wanted to hire us 


to do some ridin’ for him and 
the beautiful lady I was kind 
of pleased. I did just what he 
told me to do, an’ I never real- 
ized that I was playin’ the 
hero.” 

When the company offered 
him $35 a week to go to Chi- 
cago as a regular, he got so 
upstage he wouldn’t speak to 
the whole town. He went to 
Chicago. 

“But there’s where I got into 
the wrong corral,” he laughed. 
“T never could find my way 
home to the Loop, where I 
lived, from the Selig studio.” 

You will remember Tawm in 
those old Selig days when he 
played a series of hair-breadth 
escapes with the best cow tal- 
ent of the day. He was once 
a member of the Army, later 
a deputy sheriff in Oklahoma, 
and once a full-fledged Texas 
ranger. When the Spanish- 
American War broke out he 
volunteered, and was with the 
late Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
as a rough rider in Cuba. To- 
day he speaks feelingly of the 
departed patriot, with whom he hunted 
in the Western mountains at one time. 
“Roosevelt was always with the boys.” 

Mix was with Madero, too, in Mex- 
ico, although he never went into the 
heart of the southern republic. And 
in the world war he was a government 
intelligence agent, and did some 

“scoutin’ aft- 
er Huns.” 
“When I get 
soft and don’t 
feel like rid- 
ing and doing 
stunts any 
more, Tl 
cease publica- 
tion in the 
subtitles, and 
quit the busi- 
ness and go 
back to the 
range. That 
is, Vicky and 
I will go back 
to Oklahoma.” 
Vicky? 
He referred 
to Victoria 
Forde, his 
wife, former- 
ly his leading 
woman, now 
\director - gen- 
eral of the 
Mix _ affairs. 
Tom is a 
true western 
- type — strong, 
clean-cut, good natured; de- 
voted to his wife, fond of his 
Stutz and its “innards,” and 
of dancing. 
And _ girls, 
dancer. 


he’s some 
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OUND the horn, boil the oil, grease 
up the rack and try out the thumb- 
screw! I am embarking upon the 
most dangerous topic in pictures— 

Sex. 

Rather, the sex element in all of our 
current photoplays. It is the sex element 
which has always been at the bottom of 
censorship agitations. It is the sex ele- 


ment which has caused the leagues for ge e 


better pictures to come into being. It 
is the sex element which has caused such 
fierce managerial divisio:.s over what con- 
stitutes “clean” and “unclean” films. It 
is the sex element which is the basic theme 
of nearly every photoplay. It is the sex 
element which will eternally be with us 
as the main motive force of emotional 
drama. 

You see we have a problem there that 
will never be solved by banning or dis- 
mission. It is like the right quantity of 
strychnine in the heart stimulant, the 
perique in the pipe mixture, the not-too- 
rich and not-too-lean compound in the 
carburetor. Nor is this a matter of add- 
ing a forbidden tang in discreetly legal 
quantities. Sex cannot be forbidden, and 
it has nothing more to do with legality 
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than a cyclone. It is the motive force of 
the world. Channing Pollock—a pretty 
sane man except for his one mania, the 
thieving picture business—once said that 
the basis of all literature was rape, rob- 
bery and murder. Granted that this is a strong speech orig- 
inally intended to apply to the theater and the bound classics, 
the residual fact is left us that the primary concerns of the 
human race are two: self-preservation and reproduction, and 
the struggles of humanity along those two lines, and the infinite 
variants of those two lines that civilization have brought us, 
are the main material for our various fictional analyses by pen 
or pantomime or paint. 

But the picture-maker, in dealing with sex, is confronted 
by restrictions which never troubled the maker of books or 
the carpenter of spoken dramas. The novelist could assert, 
with some. degree of honesty, that he was, or was not, address- 
ing an audience of mature persons, and guard his flow of lan- 
guage accordingly. The theater writer asserted that he spoke 
to the sophisticated. As a general thing, he did. 

The photoplay has become the most pervasive, the most 
all-class, all-age form of fiction ever contrived. It is every- 
an’s amusement, yet it is every child’s, too. It diverts more 
swds of mature and sophisticated people than playhouse and 


*Tweeny. 


“Male and Female” is a gorgeous panorama—-elegant, glittering and audacious. What 
sympathy the piece possesses is carted away wholesale by the dimpling Lila Lee, as 
Here she realizes, for the first time, Lasky's dream of her cinemic possibility. 


novels—yet the same thing that enthralls the throng goes to 
the neighborhood, and the home, and into the bosom of a mil- 
lion families. 

Here, obviously, is a problem in the presentation of life’s 
actualities that has not been solved. I do not pretend to a 
solution. I am only stating it. Let me state, too, what may 
seem an astonishing thing to many people: the motion picture, 
by and large, is the cleanest and most wholesome fictional 
diversion ever contrived. That statement, now, is absolutely 
true as far as the American photoplay is concerned, and the 
American photoplay is all we need consider at the present 
moment. From first to last the manufacturers are centered 
upon wholesomeness, and the exceptions to-day are so few, so 
futile, and so short-lived that they have practically no evil 
influence—because they are not allowed to have. 

Again, this is not answering the big question, for it is quite 
apparent that the motion picture is the American national art, 
and any national art is not a real art unless it is an observa- 
tion of life, with all its potentialities for tragedy and comedy, 
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“The Last of the Duanes™ presents William Farnum in astory 
of the Texas Rangers, some gunplay and a fighting redemption. 














Making an Englishman out of an Irishman is a hard matter, 
but it is done successfully with Tom Moore, in “The Gay 
Lord Quex.” 














In the Loos-Emerson “A Temperamental Wife” we have a 
gallivanting comedy of men and a man-hater—who is Con- 


stance Talmadge. 
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with all its eternal accompaniments of love and faith, sacrifice 
and sin. In a sentence, the novel is a property of private life, 
the drama is a property of public life, the photoplay is a 
property of family life, and we cannot, in justice to childhood 
and its inalienable twin rights of innocence and idealism, treat 
of life in the average photoplay as exactly—and yet as nobly 
and purely—as it is sometimes treated in novels and plays. 

So far, the only answer is directing genius. Mr. Griffith 
seldom dodges anything or any consideration—yet Mr. Griffith 
never offends. If he flashes the rites of the temple of Ishtar, 
in Babylon, he does it so deftly, and amid-such a whirl of inci- 
dent and magnificence, that he is telling a double story—and 
only the sophisticated mind will grasp his full intent. Mr. 
Tucker superbly manifests the same ability in “The Miracle 
Man,” where to the man and woman he becomes as frank 
as Balzac—and yet to the childish mind is relating a simple 
parable of the triumph of a good thought. 

It is hard to point to any photoplay and say “This is the 
ideal.” In fact, it oughtn’t to be done. But we can point 
to other photoplays, that bear a clean picture label a yard long, 
and say with great cistinctness, “These are not the ideal.” Of 
such are tales encumbered with the always and perfectly noble 
hero who never once in his white life had a wrong thought 
or a selfish motive; the tales in which iniquity always meets a 
direct and dreadful reward; the tales in which marriage solves 
everything; the tales in which every woman who is not utterly 
damned is less emotional and colder than a marble statue; 
the tales which breed class hatred by insidiously picturing an 
“idle rich” which never existed, and “society” which never was 
off the burlesque stage. These are real immoralities because 
they leave utterly false conclusions upon life. If they were 
taken seriously they would demoralize the next generation. 


MALE AND FEMALE—Artcraft 


A truly gorgeous panorama, unwound about the story con- 
tained in J. M. Barrie’s play, ‘““The Admirable Crichton,” with 
Miss MacPherson as the composer of the optic version, and 
Mr. deMille as the conductor and expounder. It is a typical 
deMille production—audacious, glittering, intriguing, superla- 
tively elegant and quite without heart. It reminds me of one 
of our great California flowers, glowing with all the colors of 
the rainbow and devoid of fragrance. Sir James’ play has 
twice been timely: when it was written, a great occasion for 
sneering at snobbery; and now, when class bickering and class 
leveling seem to be going on the world over. With the depar- 
tures and liberties which the photoplay always affords the con- 
verted stage medium, the present version, in all its expansion, 
is quite faithful to Barrie’s incidents, and, as far as I can see, 
wholly faithful to Barrie’s spirit. Like all good stories, a sum- 
mary of this can be compressed into a few words: In the 
London household of Lord Loam, Crichton, a butler, is the 
real factotum in an establishment of general inability and 
servility. When Lord Loam and his daughter, the patrician 
Lady Mary, put to sea, it is Crichton who accompanies the 
party as major-domo. And when they are spewed up by a 
typhoon on some uncharted coral strand it is Crichton who 
makes fires with a burning glass, food from the tropic products, 
shelter from the forest, and clothes from the skins of birds and 
beasts. Likewise, in the return to nature, it is Crichton who 
becomes the natural master—and the affianced lover of Lady 
Mary. But in a return to civilization the old course of life 
is taken up perforce; Lady Mary marries her original pursuer, 
the well-meaning but inefficient Lord Brocklehurst, while Crich- 
ton ties up to and goes to America with his devoted little slave 
of all-along, "Tweenie, the wee maid of the scullery. So much 
for the invisible power of civilization. One could write a 
glossary of complimentary things and use a battery of adjec- 
tives without overdoing the description of these various appear- 
ances. With a cast which looks like a page from the picture 
Who’s Who and with all the strategy of sunshine which his 
experience and resources could command, Mr. deMille has 
compounded a fabric upon which adventure is mildly imposed 
upon a main base of luxury, beauty and supreme sensuousness. 
What sympathy the piece possesses is carted away wholesale 
by the dimpling Lila Lee, as "Tweeny. Here Miss Lee realizes, 
for the first time, the cinemic dream that Mr. Lasky had when 
he espied her shrouded in vaudeville. Mr. Meighan, fresh 
in the public mind from his great performance in “The Miracle 
Man,” advances another step by his discreet, forceful, and al- 
beit heartful delineation of Crichton, the butler who was gp 
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But it is upon Miss Swanson that 
Does Miss Swan- 


marily and always a man. 
Mr. deMille lavishes his most insidious arts. 
son require a bed—as she does in the introductory passages 


of the play? It is such a bed, and such a boudoir, as have 
never been seen before. And in the bed, within the boudoir, 
the glorious Gloria is quite literally uncovered to view. With 
somewhat more sanity as to coiffure, Miss Swanson then pro- 
ceeds along Fashion Way, with a shipful of gowns that are 
in several ways revelations. As Lady Mary, she conveys per- 
fectly the hauteur, the splendor and the almost decadent lure 
and luxury of a person of her class—a word which, in these 
premises, should contain an “” as its fourth letter for pro- 
nunciation’s sake. In the moments where the soul of a woman 
is almost but not quite born in this tigerish and silken body 
Miss Swanson does not particularly impress, but at all times 
she is assuredly an eyefull, and an eyefull was about all that 
Lady Mary could have amounted to in reality. Theodore Rob- 
erts, as the very earthy Lord Loam, whose noble island occu- 
pation is to get more to eat than anyone else, contributes not 
only a perfect. portrait, but the most subtle and lingering 
humor contained in this mile-long tapestry of sun and sea and 
gold and flesh. Mr. Hatton as a braggart lordling is charac- 
teristically effective. Little Wesley Barry, as the Buttons of 
Loam’s household, introduces the characters somewhat bra- 
zenly by peering through their respective and let us add respect- 
able keyholes of a morning. Robert Cain is well disposed as 
the eventual noble spouse of Lady Mary. The flashing beauty 
of Bebe Daniels illuminates a scene of doubtfully effective alle- 
gory. The subtitling, perhaps too wordy in places, is mainly a 
matter of discriminating intelligence. 


THE BRAT—Metro 


The Brat was a chorus girl. She must have had an extremely 
old-fashioned family, for “brat” went out of fashion as a collo- 
quialism about the time Roscoe Conkling came into prom- 
inence, and that elegant and descriptive term “kid” entered the 
lingo Americana to describe almost everything of that and 
many other sorts. However, the Brat was an exceptionally 
noble and unselfish chorus girl, so perhaps she justified the 
antiquated appellation. We find her entirely ignorant, not 
devoid of an elfish charm, and so unwilling to make use of the 
ordinary practices of her profession—that is to say, the extrac- 
tion of favors without return—that she is cast out in the rain, 
against a wicked adventure, into the night court, and through 
it, into her final happiness of home, comfort, plenty of eats, 
plenty of clothes and a lot of kindness. Maude Fulton wrote 
the original play, produced by Oliver Morosco. I don’t know 
the impression that left, because I didn’t see it, but the photoplay 
leaves a blank expression of unreality. It is relieved only by the 
very fine acting of Nazimova herself—she always manages to 
find some humanity even in her most inhuman subjects—and the 
very fine and careful production which the Rowland cohort 
supplied by the California studios. Particularly annoying is 
that consummate ass, MacMillan Forrester, the chivalrous 
writer-rescuer. Seizing upon the Brat as copy, he brings her 
to his house to be repeatedly insulted by his unreal and impos- 
sible family, and, when moved by the ecstasies of composition, 
sits down, grinning like an idiot or throwing some other spell 
which writers are supposed to have when their pains take them, 
to embalm his impressions in sentences. His conduct and his 
household, and all that it contains, are as inexcusable as the 
failry-story of the play itself. As for me, I would have taken 
to heart that stately lady, the scornful Angela, with fires no 
doubt beneath her icy exterior, in preference to all the Brats 
the author could produce. The sub-titles are mainly stupid, 
but the performances of Frank Currier, as a gluttonous cleric; 
of Bonnie Hill, as Angela; of Darrell Ross, as Stephen, and, as 
we said before, of the exotic and artful Nazimova, as the Brat, 
are delightful. Charles Bryant does not get off well as the 
novelist. Cursed with an assinine part, he contrives only to 
make it worse. 


THE LAST OF THE DUANES—Fox 


A story of the Texas Rangers, some gunplay, and a fighting 
redemption. This story makes no pretense to be other than a 
Western melodrama, but it is so replete with surging action, 
so livened by punchy personalities of men and likable women, 
so illuminated by splendid scenes and reaches of an outdoors 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Elaine Hammerstein's latest Selznick picture is “ The Country 
Cousin.” in which Walter McGrail plays the leading 


supporting role. 

















Corinne Griffith and Percy Marmont lead in Vitagraph's 
photodramatization of Clyde Fitch's “The Climbers.” 























































“The Life-Line” was made from “Romany Rye” by 
Tourneur. Story flimsy, but foreign atmosphere perfect. 












Rescued 
From the 
River! 


Westlake Park and the hero had remem- 
bered the days when he was only a hero 
in his own mirror and had gone to his 
palatial suite, removed his collar and had 
filled his throat from cellar to attic with 
as much of the two-seventy-five stuff as 
he could procure. 

We'll say it was a dull afternoon. 

That is for everyone but the young 
lady before mentioned. 

She was having what might be termed 
a fairly interesting time. She had her 
arms wrapped about a log and she was 
trying desperately to hold on to the log 
with her feet and was only batting about 
.200 in doing so. 

For, let it be chronicled, the log was in 
motion. In fact it was in the center of 
the mountain stream aforementioned and 
the auburn-haired party was clinging to 
it in most desperate fashion. Sometimes 
the river was on top, and as Charlie Case 

would say, sometimes the girl was on the 
bottom. 
To make her position less comfortable, a 
very cruel individual rode a very tired horse 
along the bank of the stream and from time to 
time fired a revolver at the lady and the log. 
But his heart was not in his work and, there 
was no lead in them cartridges. 

At the end of the flume the girl was dragged out 
of the ‘water by a perspiring director and the log, 
left to its-own resources, picked out a nice, quiet, 








Above, Miss Compson in a Christy diversion entitled “Hust at 
Six O'Clock.” Below, with Thomas Meighan in the greatest 
photoplay of recent months, “The Miracle Man,” 


OR an otherwise dull afternoon, 
the girl with the auburn hair was 
having a fairly interesting time. 

The weather was fairly warm, 
in fact, if it had been any place in the 
world except Southern California, we 
might have said the weather was a 
bit hot. Little heat waves roamed 
across the roads that lay shimmering 
in the afternoon sun while the pungent 
aroma of sage blossom and elder filled 
the air of the box canyon that fell 
away gently from precipitous cliffs to 
the pit of the gorge where a mountain 
torrent roared and lashed itself into 
fury of froth as it thundered through 
a rocky flume of nature’s own making. 

Practically all the members of the 
company had gone to the ball game or 
the beaches or wherever members of 
the company go on hot afternoons 
when they have no work to do. 

The lounge lizards were flitting from 
founge to lounge, the vampires were 
dragging moist eyes over trembling 
victims somewhere in the jungles of 
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Betty Compson 





lived the comedy - 
life, went in for 
Westerns, and was 
finally saved from 
perils aquatic and 
acrobatic by The 
Miracle Man. 


By 
ROBERT 
M. Yost, 


Jr. 


sunny spot on the bank 
and went to sleep. 

The young lady was 
in the pursuit of art. 
Art is a funny thing to 
pursue. While you are 
searching diligently for 
it, it sometimes sneaks 
up in back and bites 
you. And so it was in 
this case. 

The girl was Betty 
Compson. 

She had planned a 
career for herself and 
was sticking with it, 
even to the extent of 
riding logs down moun- 
tain torrents. 

But fate is not al- 
ways cruel. When she 
had been dried and plas- 
tered with a few band- 
ages, a young stranger 
stepped up to her and 
told her that George 
Loane Tucker would 
like to see her that eve- 
ning at the Athletic 
Club. 

Tucker had been 
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searching for a _ type 
to play the complicated 
character role of Rose, 
in “The Miracle Man.” 
He had searched the 
high, the middle, and the low and at last had seen a picture 
of Betty Compson in various poses and decided she might 
be the girl. 

That night, the tired and fagged out Betty arrived at the 
Athletic Club. She was so doggone tired she could hardly 
put one foot in front of the other. 

Tucker met her. He had to have a girl who could appear 
forlorn, yet world wise; inspired yet cynical; a girl capable of 
violent spasms of temper, yet as tender and lovely as an 
ingenue. 

It was a large order but Tucker, after having mercilessly 
badgered his visitor until every mood desired had flashed across 
her lovely face, decided he had found a wonder female. Critics 
who have seen “The Miracle Man” agree with him. 

Betty Compson was born in Beaver, Utah, at least several 
years ago. She is not a Mormon, but she admits it might 


comedienne. 


have been good publicity for her if she had been. - 

When just a baby her father and mother took her to Frisco, 
the same state—a silver mining district—and there little Betty 
grew up, her playhouse a big slag dump, her friends the big 
fellows who worked the ore. 






“The American desire to see debutantes slide on banana peelings has discouraged many a promising 
. . « I realized that to be a great comedienne you have to be born for it. 
little comedy in Beaver, Utalnthe day I was born.” 


There was very 


Later they went to Salt Lake and there she of the blue eyes 
began a study of the violin that ultimately was to take her to 
the stage and its successes. 

Her father died and she obtained work in the orchestra of 
a vaudeville house. 

“T wanted to go on the stage, but I didn’t have the nerve,” 
says Miss Compson. 

“But one day, one of the acts didn’t arrive. Demon rum 
was chasing the man who composed the act through a forest of 
egg plant, peopled by cerise elephants and four-legged ostriches. 

“T told the manager I thought I could put on a violin number 
that would do and he agreed to give me a chance. I didn’t 
know just what to do. My wardrobe did not include a ball 
gown and at last in the face of necessity I decided to appear 
as a ragged street urchin. The costume was more becoming 
to my purse. I did very well with the act and later, with my 
mother, I went to San Francisco and finally got a booking 
over the big time. ; 

“In Los Angeles, Al Christie, who was then at Universal, 
saw my act and asked me to try pictures. So I played in 
Christie comedies for four years, (Concluded on page 125) 
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The gown of the evil-doer, as demonstrated by Miss Daniels, the 

ex-comedy Bebe who grew up. As Vice in “Everywoman”™ she 

wears a cloth-of-gold gown and as if its own shimmer were not 

enough, an elaborate embroidery of jewels is added. Over this, 

Bebe wears a wrap of sequin bands with strips of thin net. The 
white aigrettes are wings of a jet head-dress. 


























A gown of black jet is worn by Clara Kimball 

Young, who chose it as a fitting costume for a prima 

donna, which part she was called upon to play lately, 

Miss Young sent to New York—to Joseph, one of 

the most fashionable of Manhattan designers— for 

this. It is a combination of the jet and black chiffon, 
with self ornaments in a simple pattern. 
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Ladies, this is a negligee! But:a most unusual and com- 

plicated negligee, of blue and jet paillettes. A wide 

fringe of silk starts in the back and after forming a grace- 

ful drape ends as a hanging sleeve, and besides there are 

long twin trains, embroidered and tasselled, and soft 

bracelets and bandings of sealskin. Edna Mae Cooper's 
is the bright morning face above it. 








New Gowns 
Worn 

In Current 

Photoplays 
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The face under the white-angora hat is May Allison's, 
and she is pensive because this is the morning after her 
cocktail scene in “Fair and Warmer.” The black velvet 
of the hat and body of the stole contrasts well with her 
blonde beauty,—and all of it is augmented with chenille 
‘fringe trimming and appliqued flowers of chenille. 





In striking contrast to the negligee-ed lady across the 
page, is this dinner-gowned damsel, with her enchanting 
profile outlined against the fan. She is the quintessence 
of smart simplicity, in her all-chiffon gown. Let us ex- 
plain that the under dress is gold-colored chiffon and 
the outer draping is of cerise chiffon. The only orna- 
mentations are strands and ornaments of jet. 














he Strike Is Over! 


New day for motion pictures dawns since producers 
pledged better films; selection 
to suit local needs the present problem. 


By 


Y the use of every means in its power, 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, with the active 
aid of The Better Photoplay League 
of America and its various branches, has been declaring 

a “strike” against unclean pictures and their producers. The 
strike is now over, with every demand met and the fight for 
clean pictures absolutely won! 

The readers of this magazine already know that the nation’s 
motion picture producers now voluntarily submit their dramatic 
output to the people to be ratified. The National Board of Re- 
view, to which the power of approval or disapproval of films 
was accorded at the now historic Rochester motion picture con- 
vention, is made up of “all sorts and conditions of men” (not 
to mention women)—reflecting truly the judgment of the peo- 
ple. Furthermore, any citizen is invited to file his difference 
of opinion in regard to any film,—this in direct contrast to the 
methods employed by the political state and municipal cen- 
sors, whose findings are secretly arrived at, and who are tegally 
accountable to nobody, not even to the people who placed them 
in power. Political censorship as sometimes practiced too 
closely resembles those “/Jettres de cachet,” the sealed contents 
of which doomed the bearers to death or imprisonment. The 
system does not suit well the spirit of this age. Every finding 
of a political censorship board is a secret treaty, the workings 
of which are withheld from the public, 

Another great step forward is the recent decision of the 
Poster Advertising Company to refuse bill-posting space to 
pictures which violate the decencies, and come under the ban 
of the censorship committee of the National Association. of 
the Motion Picture Industry, of which committee Gabriel L. 
Hess is chairman. This is directly in line with the appeal made 
by The Better Photoplay League in the article, “That Sly, Dis- 
honest Poster,” in a recent number of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

It becomes evident that better film workers everywhere have 
succeeded beyond their expectations,—perhaps even beyond the 
expectations of the far-seeing presi- 
dent and founder of the League, 


JANET PRIEST 


film producers goes by. Let’s follow the pro- 
cession, and see that they reach their des- 
tination with the bugles all playing. 


8 Ke nse remains, however, the service of aiding those who 
have the welfare of their communities at heart, to choose 
the best pictures from among the many “better films” offered 
Lists will be sent when asked for, and always, as in the past, 
the pictures of more than one company will be mentioned, to 
avoid the charge of favoritism in behalf of any single firm. 

Many communities are preparing to enjoy to the full the 
excellent screen fare to be provided. Selection of the best 
films for their special uses will form the program of the new 
Branch League at Bradentown, Fla. The officers are Mrs. 
Sam Sawyer, chairman; Mrs. E. P. Hubbell and Mrs. G. P 
Smyth, vice-chairmen; Mrs. H. S. Glazier, secretary; original 
members, Mmes. Charles T. Curry, O. K. Reaves, L. L. Hine, 
White Turner, E. B. Road, G. W. Riggan,-T. R. Easterling, 
W. V. Lathrope, Tracy, Spondengurger, Parsons, and H. E 
Mower. 

This plan is well characterized by a Duxbury, Mass., woman, 
who writes: “I wish to do away if possible with the attitude 
of some of the mothers who say, ‘We must take the pictures 
as they come.’ We must not,” the writer protests, “we must 
have them come as we take them!” A little care will result 
in a wise selection that will suit the needs and tastes of each 
community. 

The Better Films Committee of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Morris, Minn., under the leadership of its chairman, 
Mrs. F. A. Stever, has begun its work in a practical way. Writes 
Mrs. Stever: “We gave our theater manager a list of the pic- 
tures wanted, and he has been getting them as he is able. We 
hope to continue that plan. Many managers, I find, are not 
reading men, and they buy according to the advertising. Our 
men are willing to buy what we ask for, so we well help set- 
tle our problem by simply asking.” 

Asking judiciously can only be 





James R. Quirk, who has continued 
to direct his heavy artillery fire 


done, as Mrs. Stever and her co- 
workers are doing, by keeping in- 


against the fortifications of those 
whose pictures were casting discredit 
on an otherwise admirable industry. 

The strike is over! The Better 
Photoplay League’s persistent prop- 
aganda in behalf of clean pictures is 
no longer necessary, since nothing 
but clean pictures will now be made, 
with the possible exception of the 
sporadic efforts of “fly-by-night” 
producers who can easily be taken 
care of by the proper authorities. 


HE League’s booklet, “Hints and | 


Helps in Obtaining Better Films,” 

will continue to be sent. This 

has been of much benefit, better 
film workers report. Address Secre- 
tary, the Better Photoplay League of 
America, at the Chicago office of this 
publication. 

The League and Photoplay magazine 
will continue to do the valuable work 
of upholding film standards in a timely 
and interesting way. But the active 
campaigning of the League has borne its 
fruits; its battles are won—temporarily, 


| 





formed in regard to the available pic- 
tures. It will be wise to follow the 
Shadow Stage department in PHorTo- 
PLAY MAGAZINE, to subscribe to one 
of the motion picture “trade” jour- 
nals, or to obtain the lists of the 
National Board of Review, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or those of the 
National Juvenile Motion Picture 
League, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. A reasonable fee is charged 
for these lists, which can be obtained 


To a. man, the recognized producers 
have declared themselves in favor 
of “better films,” and have placed 


at least. 





PRE ees: 


by writing to the addresse: _iven 
above. 
The Welfare Society of Potsdam, 








their product in the hands of the 
public’s representatives. It would 
scarcely be an evidence of good faith to continue to campaign 
for clean pictures and clean bill-boards after these have been 
promised unreservedly,—after everything for which The Better 
Photoplay League has striven has been granted. Now then, 
let’s give the producers a chance to make those promises good! 
The attitude of the League has never been one of carping criti- 
cism, but rather a definite effort at constructive aid. So for 
the present, and until there seems further need of them, prop- 
aganda articles in behalf of clean pictures will be discontinued 
in these pages. The League stands on the sidewalk waving its 
hat and shouting “Three cheers!” while the parade of better 
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N. Y., is another organization which 

is working in a practical fashion 
Mrs. Olive H. Ferris, corresponding secretary, writes that the 
society has already given several children’s programs with 
excellent results. Their experience has been that mixed pro- 
grams which can be shown for less than twenty cents prove 
the most successful. 

The League and PHoropray MacazINneE will continue to do 
a valuable work in as interesting a way as possible. Just now, 
however, the fair thing, the progressive thing, seems to be to 
encourage those who, having seen the light, are doing their 
best to follow it. Let us rejoice in the dawn of a new day in 
motion pictures! 









Gently push back the 
cuticle with the end 
of an orange stick 
wrapped in cotton 
and moistened with 
Cutex. Wash the 
hands, The surplus 
cuticle will disappear 
learing afirm,slender 
nail base, 
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the Test of Critical Eyes 


A dozen times a day some little unconscious movement of the hands betrays you 


AREFULLY gowned, pretty, attrac- 
tive—yet she failed to pass the test 
of the other woman’s scrutiny. 

In the one small index to good breeding 
that never escapes the eyes of a critical 
person the girl was deficient. Her hands 
were not well-groomed. 

How often, without our knowledge, 
each one of us is judged by this test! 

A well known social leader said, “I can over- 
look shabby clothes, but ragged looking nails 
and cuticle are something that I cannot forgive 
anyone. They prove a lack of personal fastid 
iousness which simply means 
vulgarity to me. 


Yet most of us have learned 
from sad experience how im- 
possible it is tokeep our ownnails 
well-groomed by the old fash- 
ioned cuticle cutting method. 
Thecuticle only seems to grow up 
faster, togetthicker and rougher. 

For cuticle, like hair is coar- 
sened and thickened by con- 


brilliant gloss 
1 olioh, 


stant cutting. 





i touch of Cutex Nail White gives 
you snowy nai’ tips. 


It is very easy, though, by the proper soften- 
ing method, to keep always a lovely unbroken 
nail margin. The Cutex method of caring for 
the nails and cuticle—the most popular method 
in America—will keep your nails always charm- 
ing. With Cutex you just soften the cuticle and 
wash it off instead of ruthlessly cutting. 


Regularly once or twice a week give yourself 
a Cutex manicure, You will never again be 
embarrassed when you feel eyes upon your hands. 
Your nails and cuticle will always be one of 
your chief charms. 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 35c and 
65c bottles. Cutex Nail White and Nail Polish 
are each 35c, 


A complete manicure set 
for only 20c. 


Mail the coupon below with 20c¢ 
and we will send you a complete 
Midget Manicure Set, which_con- 
tains enough of each of the Cutex 
products to give you at least six mani- 
cures. Send for it today. Address 
Northam Warren, Dept.712, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 712, 200 
Finish with a Mountain Street, Montreal. 


with Cutex Nail 





NORTHAM WARREN, 
Dept. 


L $$$ 





712, 114 West 17th Street, New 
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Hate Him! 


The personal epic of Count Erich Oswald 
Hans Carl Maxia Stroheim von Norden- 
wall, who served his adopted country 
best by becoming her pictorial enemy. 


at your person or at the person of your car 

The subject of this calendar of sorrow is Erich 
Oswald Hans Carl Maria Stroheim von Nordenwall, 
known to the screen and the American public as 
Eric von Stroheim, the man who did much to make 
Germans popular objects upon which to commit 
mayhem during the late war. 

The story of von Stroheim is one of the most 
interesting. To tell it intelligently, it is necessary 
to begin at the end and go back to the beginning. 

With the dust of war settling over Germany and 
the comet of victory streaming through the Allied 
heavens, we can view him dispassionately and say a 
few complimentary things that we “dassent” have 
said before. 


(Continued on page 82) 


LTIMATELY it might become 
a source of annoyance—pro- 
vided you were a law-abiding 


American citizen—if every 
time you walked into a cafe or a restau- 
rant or a lunch counter or a chop house, 
some overgrown fellow citizen gave you 
a “dirty” look and remarked, “Throw 
that damned Hun out of here,” while 
the cook, with malice aforethought, 
would drop your steak on the floor or 
cut up onions in your ice cream. 

Or viewing it from another angle, it 
might ruffle the surface of your out- 
ward calm if, when your automobile 
suffered a relapse on a public highway 
and you waited patiently for the ar- 
rival of a mechanic and a tow car, 
small boys gathered about you and 
og their soiled thumbs against 
their soiled ses ri i 
fingers in Pang Bm ny ae Ele Facsimilies of Mr. von Stroheim writing and directing his own omen. made by 
this chiropractic performance with Sunshine, the well-known heavenly photographer. ae py sted the top Mr, 
stones, large and small, hurled either von Stroheim is giving Dorothy Phillips something she doesn t want 
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Ce appeal. of beauty 


HAT person lives who is not attracted 


by 


voice, beauty of complexion ? 


Not all can have beautiful features, nor can all have beautiful voices, 
but a beautiful complexion depends largely upon the care that is given to it. 


Don’t neglect those ugly little blemishes, that excessive oiliness, those 


enlarged pores. 


overcoming these defects. 


Compounded with the greatest care, it cannot harm the most delicate 
skin, yet it usually gets right at the root of the compexion trouble, and aids in 
obtaining the desired beauty of skin. 
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beauty—beauty of face, beauty of 









Resinol Soap contains just the necessary requisites to aid in 
It is pure, mild and cleansing. 





REsINOL SOAP FOR THE HAIR HELPS TO GIVE IT 
LUSTER, AND TO PROMOTE THE HEALTH OF THE SCALP. 





RESINOL SHAVING STICK gives to 


men a real pleasure in the daily shave. 
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At present von Stroheim is a director at Universal, and re- The successes of von Stroheim are interesting, but his failures 
cently has completed his splendid first picture, “The Pinnacle.” are magnificent. He got away to a flying start early in life. 
It’s a fitting title, for it represents the thing its maker has been He was born a count and if war hadn’t put an end to the 
striving for during the past four years. count business, he would still be a count. His mother was a 
Von Stroheim has arrived. Let’s take a baroness and lady-in-waiting to the ill-fated Empress 
look at him. Elizabeth of Austria. His father was also a count, and 

He’s of medium build and slightly under a colonel in the Sixth Dragoons. 
medium height. He is muscular, and his As is the custom, the young man went in for the 
head has the contour that has marked the military. In 1908 Austria and Bosnia engaged in physi- 
warriors of the Central Empires from the cal violence which proved decidedly disastrous for both 
beginning of all time. His nose is pro- Bosnia and von Stroheim. It seems that Stroheim went 
nounced. He is one of three men in the into Bosnia on horseback and came «ut in an ambu- 
United States who can wear a monocle lance with sixteen inches of Bosnian cold 
without looking as if he had eaten a green steel through him, and it took a group of 
persimmon. I have forgotten Vienna surgeons and the aid of several of 


the names of ithe other two, but 
[ think one of them has died. 

Shortly after the entry of these 
United States into the war von 
Stroheim made his official ap- 
pearance. He played the role of 
a German officer in Griffith’s 
“Hearts of the World.” Also the 
‘German officer in a government 
film, “The Unbeliever,” then an- 
other German officer in “The Hun 
Within,” and finally the unspeak- 
able German officer in 
“Heart of Humanity” 
—you remember: the 
fellow who attacked the 
Red Cross nurse and 
threw the baby out of 
the window. 

Things reached a 
point where ordinarily 
sane men, after witness- 
ing von Stroheim with 
his arrogant Prussian 
ways and his German 
clothes, would go home 
and melt up the baby 
buggy, fashion it into 
a trench knife arid go 
downtown to join the 
Marines. 

And your Uncle Sam 
would smile the smile 
that makes the Eagle 
lay victory eggs, and 
would whisper to our 
detested hero: “Go to 
it, Erich Oswald Hans 
Carl Maria Stroheim 
von Nordenwall—make 
‘em growl!” And Erich 
made ’em growl, and 
they threw rocks at 
him and called him 
tough names for two 
well-booked seasons. 

However, von Stro- 
heim is not a German 
at all, and has no desire 
to be. You'll laugh 
when you hear where 
they got him, when they 
wanted a man for this 
sort of propaganda. He 
was up at the rather 
well known military 
camp at  Plattsburg, 
training as an expedi- 
tionary officer for the 
express purpose of 


causing as much remorse in the families of the real German 
soldiery as possible. At that time he was a member of Squad 
C, First Cavalry, National Guard of New York. He was born 
in Vienna, Austria, and had come to the United States in 19009. 
At the time we entered the war he had taken out his first 


In “The Pinnacle,” as Count Eric von Steuben. 
own name there, didn't he?) 


nestly for romance in the Alps. 


Dr. Murphy’s popular buttons to button 
him together again. 
After it was all over and the lad had 


been, 


given an honorary job he became 


one of the dashing young officers of the 


Palac 


(He came rather near his 
The young woman is Francelia Billington, 
who plays the American doctor's wife—a wife who looks a bit too ear- 


gi 


e Guard. Then something went 
wrong—as the novelists tell us is 
usually the case among young of- 
ficers of any Palace Guard—and 
on a sunny morning von Stroheim 
found himself standing with the 
heels of his polished boots to- 
gether and his various 
bracelets jangling on his 
wrists while he heard 
the words which ban- 
ished him to a foreign 
soil for a period of five 
years. 

“Tt comes under the 
head of private trou- 
bles,” was the laconic 
description of the ban- 
ished. 

The scene changes. 
We are now: in a livery 
stable in a ‘beautiful 
suburb of Los Angeles. 
If you will hark back to 
the scene between Mc- 
Intyre and Heath in 
“The Ham Tree,” and 
listen to the dulcet 
tones of Heath as he 
drew the unwilling Mc- 
Intyre from his soft 
job to the glare of .the 
minstrel troupe, you 
will find something of a 
parallel. 

Stroheim had found 
his way to San Fran- 
cisco. He had written 
an act and appeared for 
several consecutive 
nights in it in vaude- 
ville. This was in 1914. 
He accepted a position 
as boatman and life 
saver at Lake Tahoe for 
the summer. There 
were no lives to save. 
No one fell in the water 
—therefore there was 
no one to pull out. 
Horses had to be taken 
for three hundred miles 
down to their home liv- 
a ery stable in Pasadena. 

Stroheim listened to 


the song of the siren. He could go to Pasadena as riding 
master, and there, basking in the sunshine of the millionaire 
tourists at the big hotels he could, etc., etc. Anyway, it 
scunded so good that he went, and upon arriving in Pasadena 
was given the position of stable boy, which was no regular job 


papers and was hourly expecting his second. (Continued on page 123) 











YOUR BEAUTY 


One’s skin has enemies on every side! 
They are Cold, Wind, Dust, Fatigue, 
Time. Allofthem are working, work- 
ing, to mar one’s beauty. Luckily, 
with the right knowledge, each of 
these spiteful little foes can be downed. 


Winp and Time refuse to permit 
your face to stay powdered. Be- 
tween them both the finest of pow- 
ders soon floats airily away from your 
face and leaves it as shiny as ever! 


You can make the powder stay on 
two or three times as long as ever 
before! Before you powder, rub 
just the least bit of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream into your face. Instantly it 
disappears. Then see how smoothly 
the powder goes on, how natural it 
looks. This cream contains no oil, so 
itcannotreappearin ashine. Skinspe- 
cialists say that the use ofa powder base 
is a great protection to the skin itself. 


Warcn, too, for a deeper injury 
from Wind and Cold! The way to 
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Dust lurks deep in every pore and 
continues to lurk unless you cleanse 
your face with Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Mail this coupon for free sample tubes 


W ind dries 
your skin; 
cold rough- 
ensandchaps 
it. Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream 
will protect your 
skin. It will not 
reappear in a shine. 


prevent this is to rub a little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream on your face and 
hands before you go out. This keeps 
them soft and smooth all winter. 


Beware of going out in the eve- 
ning with a ¢ired looking skin. When 
you want to look especially charming, 
take the tired look out of your com- 
plexion. Just rub a little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream over your face. 
Your skin will drink in the fragrant 
cooling freshness. The tense look 
around your mouth and eyes will 
relax. Your complexion will take on 
new freshness, new transparency. 


Guarp against a du// /ook in your 
skin. This look means that your face 
needs a thorough cleansing, not just 
a freshening up. Not Vanishing 
Cream for this—butaco/d cream bath. 
Before you go to bed, and in the 
daytime after a dusty trip, rub Pond’s 
Cold Cream into your face. Wipe it 
off with a soft cloth. You will won- 
der where so much dirt could have 
come from—you will delight in the 
clearness of your skin, its thoroughly 
clean sensation. Pond’s Cold Cream 
is also especially effective for massage. 








Pond’s Extract Company 

138-R Hudson Strcet, New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 

A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger 
samples checked below, for which I enclose 
the required amount: 

A 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
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without any oil 
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The things you must watch for in caring 
for your skin 


FIVE SPITEFUL LITTLE FOES 
ARE WORKING, WORKING 
ALL THE TIME TO MAR 


sie 


Remember your skin needs two creams 


Your many daytime and evening needs require a cream 
that will not glisten. 
Cream was formulated. Use it for a powder base, to pro- 
tect your skin from chapping and roughness, to freshen 
it at a moment’s notice. 
reappear in a shine. 















































For this purpose Pond’s Vanishing 


It has no oil and will not 
On the other hand, the cream 
you shoul use for cleansing and massage must have 
an oil bese. Pond’s Co/d Cream is made especially 
for this purpose. It contains just the amount of 
oil required to give a proper cleansing. Neither 
cream will encourage the growth of hair un the 
face. Get these two creams at any drug or 
department store today. 
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Cold CGeam &P 
“Vanishing Cram 


One with an oil base and one 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE, 





Tired you may be; tired you may looks but 
you need not stay looking that way. The 
cool touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream will 
freshen your skin and make the powder stay on 
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Motto: vorld. Therefore, there are ninety billion tons i 

There are nuts for every season, »f gold in them. You can have our share. = 

But there's none to rhyme wit ason, magazine. Certainly goes Ben Turpin, the Sen- 
WO shipwrecked sailors were on a desert neit crosseyed comedian, one better, as Ben can 
Ave monkey-face owls—very rare specimen island. They were starving and suffering only look in two directions at once. 

were recently found in Indian They from cold, One turned to his companion in 
were sent to a zoo in Cincinnati. misery ard asked: 
“C an you pray, Bill?” 
FFICIALS .ound a hog in Detro h: “No.’ “But sheer dent seem to cry over the vicissi- 
been in cold storage for 25 years. “Can you sing a hymn?” 


tudes of the heroine in the moving pictures.” 
“No.” “Possibly the knowledge that she is getting 
MASSACHUSETTS woma $10,000 a week has something to 
do with it.”—Pittsburg Sun, 


OME ‘a used to weep over novels.” 


wo 
W 


wants to remake thx 
for the children. From what 
know about them the children will ERE is something we are not 
make it to suit themselves an: clear about. We = always 
probably make a better job thought that our American dollars 
too. were derived from the Spanish, 
but it seems that in 1519 Count 
has : I ‘ Schlick _began to issue _ silver 
coins, weighing one ounce, at Joa- 
chimsth: il, Bohemia. These were 
PANA, ILL., man foun d | t! known as Joachims thalers and 
later shortened to “‘thalers.’”’ 
Their use in’ England brought 
the term first to “dalers,’’ then 
to dollars. Of course, we are not 
and dried them, He found they so much concerned about their 


made excellent food for the chick 3 derivation as we are in getting 
ens and hogs and pr oceeded to hold of them. 


y in a winter supply. 





HE armadillo 
How many have you? 


grasshoppers were dé 1 
his clover crop so he sp os $19 
to build a trap fer then iat 
caught 18 bushels the first week 


HE wedding ring is not a sign 
RANCHER near Lodi, Cal., Es Peat ee i of bondage. Rather it signi- 
thinks he has a great curi- i 3 i — fies a transfer of power. After 

osity in a two-legged calf which : —_— ee "4 Pharaoh | had made Joseph su- 

he is training to walk upfight. ; ; ihe “— m ce. ae all the land, 

We know quite a few of the same a e Aon Zgypt,”” the Bible says: And 

species. a ¥ ee ee a Pharaoh took off his ring from 

‘ 7a ' i his hand and put it upon Joseph’s 
ARK TWAIN did a_ great a ae Ba hand.” | Gen. xii, 42, The Ro- 
deal of writing in bed. He ’ = “a mans placed the wedding ring on 
said that if a bed was a good place Pe a , ; the third finger of the left hand 
ite ie een ased enonth +6 ; PS because it was believed that the 
live in. Inasmuch as he smoked — ; a nerve in that finger ran directly 
stogies maybe he just wanted t . " to, the heart. Cheer up, little 
be prepared for any emergency. . ‘ bride, a little gold band on your 
= ‘ hand signifies that you’ve got him 

CALIFORNIA woman sued . . . lashed to the mast. 
for divorce because her hus- ° ; ; E HERE is a certain long-suf- 
band killed her pet canary. She’s / ‘ fering father whose nerves 
free now to buy another canary. : sometimes give way under the 

HE i . - r constant fire of questions from 

2 maid question is serious his talkative eight-year-old son. 
enough in this country but “Dad,” asked the youngster, 
think what it must be in England. just as the old man had one eve- 

Recently a woman noted for her ning settled down for a_ perusal 

efficient house staff died and the of his newspaper. “Dad, am I 

neighbors came to the house be- made of dust?” 

fore the funeral trying to get the “I think not!” responded the 

maids. unhappy parent; amare you’d 

: : dry up now and then. 

ERE are the names of some a 


of the heroes who helped win MEMBER of a _ ational 
the war as taken from the files medical association tells the 
of the war risk insurance bureau: following story at the expense of 
Paris Green of Huntington, W. a physician: 
Va.; Little Kittie Karr of  Nor- “Are you sure,” an anxious 
folk, Va.; Dinner Bell Page of patient once asked—‘“‘are you sure 
Urick, Mo.; Asad Experience Wil- that I ghall recover? I have 
son of Van Hook, N. D.: Mih heard that doctors have sometimes 
Gosh of Chicago; Green Horn of given wrong diagnoses and treated 
Statesboro, Ga.; Velvet Couch of Cidedin leach a patient for penumonia who aft. 
Brinkley, Ark.; Will Swindle of tienes erward died of typhoid fever.” 
Center, Tex.; Slaughter Bugg of The Latest Form of Beauty Spot “You shave been woefully misin- 
Oscar Tarbin, La.: E. Pluribus formed,” replied the physician in- 
Brown of Perry, Ga. Others en- NCE upon a time young ladies would turn pale even at the thought of the tiniest dignantly. “If I treat a man for 
listed were Chocolate Candy of spiders. But now in London they wear large ones as beauty spots, a supple- pneumonia, he dies of pneumo- 
Clark, Owen Money, Willie Darl- mental fad to the bare back itself. Miss Jane Ayr is the young lady whose costume nia.” —Harper’s. 
ing, Great Britton Turner, Wiley towers through two climates. ed, is the leading lady in’ The Latest Craze, ploying 
Fox Hunter, Green Berry Ander- a London theatre. 
son, Youstus Horrible  Riner, 


George Sleeps From House, Hand- Penthievre, that French nobleman 
som Pleasant Ayres, Green Hue Jackson, Lloyd “Well, let’s have something religious; let’s of the old school, and popular figure in Paris, 


George Parliament, Grief Grimes, Precious Eu- have a collection.”—London Tit-Bits, delicately snubbed the ex- Kaiser on one occa- 
gene Grant, Free Office Graves, Hucklebert 


. y hi — ~~ eae ie sion. William was standing in the center of a 
Shell, Isaac Didnot Butcher and Fine German. A‘ this writing Kaiser Bill is still in Holland, peli-bound group of diplomats holding forth 
unwept, unhonored and—unhung. 


in grandiloquent style, when the old French 
OMEBODY twitted Secretary Daniels for his “uke appeared on the scene, and, walking up to 
pre-war ban on drink. Mr. Daniels smiled him, said: “Have we not met before? I am al- 
said: “Well, you know a navy fights best ™ost sure I know you, Would you mind recall- 
on water.” ing your name to me?” And the duke, who was 
’ an adept at feigning PO mt repeated the re- 
T is said there is one grain of gold in every HE scene I am to paint can be seen from quest three times, bending forward in his pre- 

ton of salt water. There are 1,270,106,300,- either of three directions,” says a writer tended attempts to catch the reply of the un- 
0¢ 9,000,000 tons of salt water ir the seas of the advising incipient young daubers in a current suspecting William. 
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HEARD a good story the other 
day of how the late Duc de 


LOS ANGELES man has invented an alarm 
clock with a p yhonogra iph attachment Now S 

he is awakened by a jazz band instead of a ang 

jangling yong. There’s no accounting for tastes. 
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WINTON SIX 
A Fresh Richness 


Sedan wa their beautifully balanced propor- 


*CARYL-HOPKINS-SLOC UM: } 








Victoria tions, pleasing color harmonies, smart 

- C leathers and scrupulously correct fin- 
n Car =e ; 

oe Se ishing details, and cheerful indoor comfort, 

Limousine Winton Six closed cars are exceptionally 


delightful. New touches of grace, a fresh richness 
of effect, and, above all else, a new motor of 
surprising flexibility and power, await your 
approval in our newest designs. Your monogram 
on a Winton Six closed car means well-being 
and happiness for you and yours. May we 
send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


734 BereA Roap, CLeveLAnp, Onto, U.S.A. 












Winton Oil Engines (belt drive) for isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating 
Sets are produced by the Engine Works of the Winton Company. Write us your needs. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Maybell 
Laboratories, 
Chicago 


ase t @ 


Gentlemen :—“‘I can 
heartily recommend your 
preparation “‘Lash- 
Brow-Ine,” for pro- 
moting the growth of the 
Eyelashes and Eyebrows. 
Wishing you every suc- 
cess, I am, 

Sincerely, 


Gloria Swanson” 
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Gloria Swanson 
Star in 
Paramount Artcraft Pictures 


Gloria Swanson’s 


BEAUTIFUL EYES 


are framed in long, silky, luxuriant EYELASHES and well formed 
EYEBROWS, and these are largely responsible for the deep, soulful, wistful 
expression of her eyes and the great charm of her face. No face can be really 
beautiful without the aid of beautiful Eyelashes and Eyebrows. You too, can 
have beautiful Eyelashes and well formed Eyebrows, if you will just apply a little 


Lithhe-Jorctd-Site 


to them for a short time. It is a pure, harmless, delicately scented cream, which 
nourishes and promotes the growth of Eyelashes and Eyebrows in an amazing 
manner when used as directed. Long. thick, luxuriant Eyelashes and well formed 
Eyebrows lend charm, beauty and expression t an otherwise plain face. Stars 
of the stage and screen, as well as hundreds of thousands of women every- 
where, have been delighted with the results obtained by its use. Why not you? 


SATISFACTION ASSURED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00. At your dealers, 
or sent direct, in plain cover, upon receipt of price. 


The wonderful success attained by * “Lash-Brow-Ine”’ has caused the name to be closely imitated. 
Look for the picture of “ “The, Lash-Brow-Ine Girl,” which appears on every 
package of the genuine ““Lash-Brow-Ine,” and refuse substitutes. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-21 Grand Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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Foy Gen.—Some women marry in haste 
and repent at the washboard. Harrison Ford 
has been married, I believe. He lives in 
Hollywood, but has recently journeyed to 
Manhattan, because Famous Players sent him 
a hurry call to come on and play with Mar- 
guerite Clark, Vivian Martin is in New York, 
also, but she had not at this writing formed 
a new affiliation. 


Epwin Lrncotn.—No, I have never mar- 
cied, but it is not because I took a bachelor’s 
degree in college. It is said that the men 
who marry blondes prefer brunettes; I like 
both. Juanita Hansen is doing a new serial 
for Pathe. She isn’t married that I know 
of. Come again, any time. 


FatrE M., Marion, Kansas.—Do I have — 


trouble meeting my debts? No, I have trou- 
ble avoiding them. Norma Talmadge hasn’t 
an olive complexion, but she is very dark. 
Alice Brady is also brunette. 


THERESE, ORLEANS, FRANCE.—I never said 
{ didn’t like French girls, did I? If I did 
[ take it back, here and now. Pardonnez- 
moi, and everything. Mary Pickford has 
hazel eyes. She has a very sweet voice, I 
think. She was on the stage, you know—a 
child actress of prominence. She is married, 
to Owen Moore. 


E. Metter, Newark.—I note what you 
say about an art section picture of Ethel 
Clayton, and I have already seen that your 
request-goes on record. Your other sugges- 
tions are all being followed, directly or indi- 
rectly. The Editor is always glad to receive 
good criticism. Lasky has Miss Clayton 
scheduled for a series of new photoplays. 
She isn’t leaving the screen. 


Rosemary N., Utica. — Conrad Nagel is 
not a leading man who would be particularly 
delighted if you wrote to him and told him 
he was awfully sweet. Conrad would be 
awfully bored and probably neglect to an- 
swer you. His wife’s name was Ruth Helms 
and she has never been on the stage. Kath- 
erine MacDonald’ was divorced from. Mal- 
colm Strauss, an artist. i 


LoRRENE Batt, Sanp Sprincs.—I have 
never read that author, either. But since 
you say he is quite the thing, let’s read him 
and be bored together. You don’t write 





Yo do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


nonsense; or if it is, it’s good. If you think 
you wrote me a love-letter, you should read 
my love-letters. But come, let us to the 
questions at hand. Percy Marmont plays 
with Corinne Griffith in “The Climbers.” 
Same Marmont who was in “Three Men and 
a Girl” with: Marguerite Clark, and “The 
Vengeance of Durand,” with Alice Joyce. 


Warner E. W., Youncstown. — I have 
heard that classic composition, “Take .Your 
Girl to the Movies, If You Can’t Make Love 
at Home.” Josephine Hill was a comedienne 
but she is now in drahma. At Universal City 
she gets her mail. The L-Ko comedy com- 
pany has a studio in Hollywood. 


RutHiE, Hovston. — I don’t know why 
Gloria Swanson wears so much make-up. I 
never noticed that she wore too much. As 
a dramatic actress Gloria gets along swim- 
mingly. See “Male and Female.” 


M. V., New Orteans.—I shall retire some 
day. Then I shall keep a dog. I have al- 
ways wanted a dog. I suppose now I shall 
find some Pekes and Poms in my morning 
mail. Doris May, Ince studios, Culver City, 
Cal. Mildred Hurd is, I believe, one of the 
L-Ko comedy chickens. 


EvetyN May.—And then again, she may 
not. However, I am glad to tell you that 
Elliott Dexter is recovered now and work- 
ing again at the Lasky studio. Marie Doro 
is his wife, as I have mentioned before. 
Bryant Washburn has another little son; 
born toward the last of September. 


Hazet Patm, CIRCLEVILLE, Ont10.—You 
ask so many questions I must refrain this 
time from any comments on your opinions. 
The late William Courtleigh, Jr., was June 
Caprice’s leading man in “Miss U. S. A.” 
Pell Trenton was the soldier in “The Camou- 
flage Kiss,” with the same star. Niles We’ch 
was Marguerite Clark’s leading man in “Miss 
George Washington.” In “Over There,” 
Charles Richman was the hero. Milton Sills 
with Fannie Ward in “The Yellow Ticket.” 
May Allison is with Metro. Why yes, call 
again, said he, drawing a deep breath. 


CLEO’s FRIEND, WINNIPEG.—Do you mean 
“The Girl from Nowhere?” Cleo Madison 
is in that, with Wilfred Lucas. Miss Madi- 
son has been married but whether or not it 





























was permanent I don’t know. Hope, with 
you, that the statuesque brunette has come 
back to stay. 


Donatpa.—So you have lost ten pounds 
since you read Thomas Burke’s “Limehouse 
Nights.” Never mind; I like sylphs. Some- 
times I wish we had- never started this 
epistolary affair of ours. The woman always 
pays—the postage. My buoyancy, dear Don- 
alda, always came from the heart rather 
than from the bottle; and even before pro- 
hibition a letter from you was better than a 
here’s how. 


H. C. G., Dutcu East INpies.—“Ancora 
affamato! Fudge and lemon-cream pie! An- 
cora affamato, cara sposina mia!” Sure! 
Frances Mann is in a serial for Pathe, “The 
Isle of Jewels.” In what picture have you 
seen her? Others answered elsewhere. 


Lean B., McComs, Miss.—House Peters 
was in New York the last I heard. He is 
married. With Louise Huff in “The Lone- 
some Chap.” I haven’t the exact date of 
the filming of that picture, but it was about 
two years ago. Olive Tell in the Universal 
picture “The Trap.” 


HELEN, PorTLAND.—There are many play- 
ers who are stars to the public but have not 
their names in billing as large as the real 
stars. Margery Daw is a featured lead in 
the Marshall Neilan productions; that is to 
say, she will play the principal feminine 
parts in the young producer’s pictures. Wes- 
ley Barry will be “Penrod” for Mickey. 
Great youngster, Wes. 


Marjori£, UNIONVILLE, Conn. — Anyone 
who doesn’t appreciate a fine day, a good 
cigar, or a Sennett comedy has my pro- 
foundest pity. Doris Kenyon is co-starring 
with John Cumberland in a new stage play, 
now playing in an adjacent-to-Broadway 
theatre. 


H. J., Portranno.—I’m glad that writing 
to my department makes you feel adven- 
turous. Is it, then, sucha risky. thing to 
do? You're new tome, aren’t your I 
can’t give you Dorothy Gish’s personal ad- 
dress; the Gishes are-moving to New York 
and at this writing haven’t settled yet. Care 
Famous Players-Lasky will reach her, how- 
ever. 
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Kitty Witurams, Littte Rock. — Oh, 
there’s nothing to this job of mine. The 
only time it becomes hard is when the age 
question comes up. Niles Welch has his 
own company now, I heard. Marguerite 
Clark, Famous-P’ayers eastern; Richard 
Barthelmess, Griffith. 


VioLet, WINFIELD.—I can, indeed, forgive 
your deviation from the regular routine of 
Questions and Answers correspondents. I 
adore to deviate. The Southern Cal- 
ifornia Producing Company is the 


*~ 


Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 
George D. Baker’s direction, in Daytona, 
Florida. 


Lestizg B., Montaux.—You are a quaint 
mixture of Irish and French with a dash of 
Italian, and then you say you’re not a vamp. 
Lady, don’t kid yourself. I love to be. vul- 
gar; it is so strengthening. When one has 
uttered a slang phrase, one feels strong 
enough to go out and lick all the classic 
references, the delicate verbs and the tender 
little adjectives-according-to-Webster. Myr- 


and “Alice in Wonderland” my favorite 
book. Lewis Carroli was a ‘professor of 
mathematics at Oxford, but his heart 
couldn’t have been in his work. “Alice” has 
never been screened? Alice, where art thou? 


W. R. T:, Lovisvitte.—I should say that 
the classics are all being filmed as fast as 
the directors can do it. They haven’t done 
“Ben Hur” yet, but I know they are trying 
to get it. If you scoffers at the screen 
would only take an inventory now and then 
of the productions on the market 
you wouldn’t be so ready to carp 





correct name for that concern which 
is responsible for the Elinor Field, 
Harry Depp comedies. Their ad- 
dress is 6107 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Cal. Submit all material 
there. 

Vircinia Pearson Fan. — That 
perfectly good bad man, Bob Mc- 
Kim, played the villain in Charles 
Ray’s “Greased Lightning.” So you 
wish Virginia Pearson-Lewis would 
do better things than “The Bishop’s 
Emeralds.” Why don’t you write 
her your criticisms? And you want 
Mary Pickford to “dress up” her 
hair. All in good time, my dear. 


M. J. B., Ruope Istanp.—Na- 
talie Talmadge is doing “The Way 
of a Man,” for Thomas Dixon, I 
hear. You see Norma did “The 
Way of a Woman” so it’s all in 
the family now, one might say. Vi- 
ola Dana in “Please Get Married.” 





Maurice W., Cotumsus. — The 
actor who played Elsie Ferguson’s 
father in “The Avalanche” when 
she was Chicita the Spanish girl, 
only appeared in a few scenes, and 
is not cast. William Carleton, Jr., 
and Lumsden Hare were her lead- 
ing men in this. Lois Wilson with 
Dustin Farnum now, not Winifred 
Kingston. 


Murigt AND EveLyN, SYDNEY.— 
The film corporation forwarded 
your letter to the Magazine. Please 
be careful about sending money to 
schools purporting to teach you how 
to act for motion pictures—by mail. 
It really can’t be done, you know. 
I'd advise you to stick to your own 
country for a while—it’s a pretty 
good one, I understand. 





Dania, Brooktyn. — The only 
way I can suggest for you to see 
your favorite is to hang around the 
studio gate at Vitagraph along 
about nine or nine-thirty in the 
morning and watch for her to ar- 
rive. Gladys Leslie works in your 
town and you might write to her 
and ask her what time she reports 
for work—usually. 


OnE or Our Girts, MontTana— 
I wish I were rough and western. 
But the only rough westerner I have 
ever met—over six feet tall with 
shoulders so broad he has to go 
through a door sideways, and a 
wholesome grin, and a hearty-hand- 
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Wanted: 350 
Christmas Trees 


lic school kindergartens in New York 

sent real Christmas stockings to 500 
children in 27 villages in devastated northern 
France. In 1918 American school children 
sent the equivalent in money for a Christmas 
celebration to 6,000 children in 150 villages 
in the destroyed area. 

Today there are fifteen thousand returned 
refugees to the country of ruined homes. 
This Christmas Americans are asked to help 
provide a Christmas tree for each of 350 
villages. 

Perhaps the tree will be in a dug-out; per- 
haps in a cellar; perhaps in the ruins of a 
church that has yet part of a roof and three 
walls standing, where the children will con- 
gregate around the candles, and the presents 
and the symbol of the Christ-child, and will 
sing their Nationa! anthem, followed by the 
American hymn. 

Send a postcard to the Christmas Depart- 
ment of the American Committee for Dev- 
astated France, 16 East 30th Street, New 
York City, for a Christmas envelope which 
you are asked to fill as you feel inclined. If 
schools, clubs, or individuals will do this, full 
particulars will be sent as to how your 
money is spent. 

Names of the donors will be sent with the 
contributions, and letters of thanks received 
from those who are made happy, will be for- 
warded to the contributors. 


Pirie Christmas 1917 three hundred pub- 


and criticize. What of the plays of 
the stage? Thanks for what you 
said about the Magazine and this 
department. Write me again. 


Marian D., ANDERSONVILLE. — It 
was sweet of you to wonder if my 
hall bedroom will be cold this win- 
ter. I am hoping that the coming 
season will be a mild one. I aiways 
manage to weather it pretty weil, 
thanks. Your letters will warm me 
up; but don’t make them too fiery, 
if you please. Kay Laurell’s first 
picture for her own company hasn’t 
been named yet; but it is a tale of 
the Texas and Oklahoma oil fields. 





GeorceE S., PirtssurRGH.—Florence 
Turner, the original “Vitagraph 
Girl” is with Universal now. Jack 
Dean is in London, with his wife, 
Fannie Ward. Hear that Fannie 
has persuaded Maurice Maeterlinck, 
a promising author from Beigium, 
to write a screen-story for her. If 
it’s good she may accept it. I think 
“The Yellow Ticket” was her next 
best picture to “The Cheat.” 


DoLLIE VARDEN.—In spite of the 
fact that you make fun of me, I 
still greatly admire myself as the 
artist sees me at the head of the col- 
umn. I rather fancy that negligent 
pose, don’t you? I have no assist- 
ant. Harold Lloyd has recovered 
from the accident in which he was 
burned, with the loss of a thumb 
and forefinger. 


MAXxINE ELLiott Barce, SAN Ga- 
BRIEL.—I think it is nice to be the 
namesake of a celebrity. If I hada 
son I should name him Charles 
Chaplin Query. Jessie Reed is not 
a motion picture actress; she is a 
stately brunette beauty who parades 
the stage in the Ziegfeld entertain- 
ments. Dorothy Dickson dances in 
“The Royal Vagabond” in New 
York. Carl Hyson is her husband. 
Peggy Wood went into pictures with 
Will Rogers; “Almost a Husband” 
is her first. 


BILE Z.,, WASHINGTON. — I’m 
sorry but I can’t fix it up to have 
Dick Barthelmess and Marguerite 
Clark play together again. Richard 
the Ninth is on the road to stardom 
himself. Geraldine Farrar, or Mrs. 
Lou Tellegen, is making “The Flame 
of the Desert” for Goldwyn. 














clasp—he came from Harlem. Bes- 
sie Love hasn’t signed up yet. She 
was with Vitagraph and one of her late and 
last pictures for them was “Pegeen,” from 
the pen of Eleanor Hoyt Brainard. 


Dot Trevor, JACKSONVILLE.—Marion Da- 
vies was in the Follies. Her new one is 
“April Folly.” Maxine Elliott and William 
Faversham are producing pictures under 


tle Stedman in “The Silver Horde,” also 
Betty Blythe. Frank Lloyd directed that— 
he used to be Bill Farnum’s director, at Fox. 


Eni C., DartsmMoutH. — My favorite 
song? Oh, that one about “the owl and 
the pussy cat who went to sea in a beautiful 
pea-green boat.” That’s my favorite song 


DorotHy L., Harvey, NortH 
Daxota.—An old joke, like an old 
friend, is the best. Of course we 
dress them up and trot them out so that 
they look like new—but really, isn’t it a 
comfort not to have to think about it at 
all, just laugh and say, “Yes, that’s good” 
or “I always did like that one.” John 
Barrymore’s wife was Katherine Harris; 
they are now divorced. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Diamond Opera Pearls Panama-Pacific Pearls 
24-inch length, diamond white-gold clasp, $32 18-inch length, spring-ring clasp, $15 


Pearls the “Welcome 
(Christmas Gift 


| choosing the one particular Christmas gift 
for her, consider what she prefers above all 
else. Every woman loves the exquisite daintiness 
and lustre of pearls. Necklaces of La Tausca 
Pearls combine the real beauty and delicate fire 
of the most expensive orientals. 


Each necklace guaranteed Prices as high as $500 
At Your Jeweler’s 


LaTA' PEARLS : 
<3 y’ 
——————— - 
dex BF ieinch length diamond white-gold 
Covt rinch length, diamond white-go 
Se 15-inch length, clasp, $55 
spring-ring clasp, $20 
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Llays and Lvayers 


Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and - .tion picture people. 


By Cat YorxK 


HE Wild West’s one rival as the greater out- 
door appeal of pictures is the Canadian North, 
West, and Northwest—especially the latter. 
And now the Hudson Bay Company, the oldest, 
largest, and most unique organization of its kind in the 
world, is, on its own account, going into the movies. 
The great trading corporation next year will celebrate 
its 250th anniversary. Its central offices are in Lon- 


don, and from that far distant seat it exer- 
cises a control second only to that of the 
Canadian Government itself. The Hudson 
Bay’s picture deal is with the Educational 
Films Corporation, and it is said to have been 
engineered by Earle V. Hammons, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Educational, 
when he made his recent trip to England. In 
addition to producing stories and plays of the 
Far North, the new concern will in all proba- 
bility send forth educational and scenic films. 


“TQENROD” is going into pictures. The 
best-known boy hero of recent fiction 

will be screened by Marshall Neilan. Almost 

every film follower will welcome 

Wesley Barry in the Booth Tar- 

kington character—homely, frec- 

kle-faced little Wes, of “The Un- 

pardonable Sin” and “Daddy Long 

Legs.” The child is Mickey’s 

protégé and the producer expects 

his find to live up to his large 

plans for him. Stories 

about Penrod have been 

appearing in popular fic- 

tion magazines for sev- 

eral years and a play was 

put on last season with 

Penrod and his pal Sam 

in the leading roles. 


ILLIA M.A. 

BRADY is again 
to take an active part in the 
fortunes of the World Film 
Company. He will come 
back as a member of the ex- 
ecutive staff of the concern 
whose destinies he conducted 
and whose ‘“Brady-Made” 
pictures he supervised. 


ILLIAM PARSONS, or 

“Smiling Bill” as he was bet- 

ter known, died Sunday, Septem- 

ber twenty-eighth, in Los Angeles. 

Death was due—as far as we are 
able to ascertain as this item is 
rushed to press—to pneumonia, 
and a report adds that his grave 
condition was aggravated by 


Priscilla Dean, with 

one of the Kitties 

from Universal City 
Zoo. 


the effects of an accident which happened in 
a studio about a year ago. Parsons was do- 
ing a comedy scene at the time, in which 
large blocks of ice were used, and a heavy 
cake fell on his chest, causing a hemorrhage. 
Besides acting in the Parsons comedies, he 
was the president of the National Film Cor- 
poration, and the exploiter of his wife, Billie 
Rhodes, in her pictures. Before he was an 
actor, Parsons was an insurance man, and 
amassed a comfortable fortune at it. He 
was born in Middletown, August 14, 1878. 


HE Collier kids—Willie and Buster— 
are having the time of their lives 
making comedies at the Erbograph stu- 
dios in New York, for Joseph Schenck, 
Norma Talmadge’s managerial consort. 
Willie was never particularly fortunate in 
his screen essays, but his son 

Buster made a real hit in a Tri- 

angle drama of three years ago 

—or maybe more—called “The 

Bugle Call.” Buster has grown 

up a little since then, lengthen- 


' “> ing his trousers and acquiring a 


responsible air. Both Colliers 
are crying for scenarios for the 
new funny pictures; they can’t, 
it seems, get along without them. 


CCORDING to a recently- 
circulated rumor, Maurice 
Maeterlinck is to write a film- 
play for Fannie Ward. Miss 
Ward met the Belgian and dis- 
cussed with him the _ possibili- 
ties of picture-writing. Before 
he knew it, M. Maeterlinck had 
agreed to think it over and sup- 
ply Miss Ward with a new vehi- 
cle for her dramatic talents. Mae- 
terlinck has been filmed; no one 
who saw “The Blue Bird” will for- 
get the Tourneur classic. 


AVID WARK GRIFFITH se- 

lected a site for his permanent 

eastern studio at Mamaroneck on 

Long Island Sound, near New Ro- 

chelle, New York. He has leased 

a property of twenty-eight acres and 

a large mansion, for a long 

period of years. Work is be- 

ing rapidly completed on the 

new studio, which will cost 

something nearly approach- 

ing a million dollars. With 

his players—the Gish girls, 

Bobby Harron, Richard Bar- 

thelmess, and others—Grif- 

fith will make his future pro- 
ductions in the East. 


RANCIS X. BUSHMAN’S 

stage play is called “The 

Master Thief.” Francis X., 
(Continued on page 92) 
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That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
meck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate ri ight 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all the stuffy con- 
petoa which causes that 

acking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
bettertnan amustard plaster 
~go0d as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
it penetrates under the skin, down 
tothe part. Herc it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism— it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 

Musterole, 

30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








gives single socket twooutlets, Dealer's 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 90) 


Master Thief.” Francis X., it is said, wants poration. The stories, it is said, will be 


his wife, Beverly Bayne, to be his legitimate 
leading woman, but Beverly does not look 


supplied by such authors as Irvin S. Cobb 
and George Barr McCutcheon, and they will 


favorably upon a speaking debut. Besides, be written especially for the portly star. 
she is pretty busy playing mother to Rich- 


ard Stansbury, the youngest Bushman. 


a oe CHap- 
LIN had quite 
enough of Eng- 
land and France. 
He came back to 
finish his first 
new comedy at 
his brother Char- 
lie’s Hollywood 
studios, where 


| conditions are not 


so difficult nor so 
expensive. 


ag Moore 
is coming 
back — to the 
screen. He will 
make a series of 
comedies, none 
of them over two 
reels in length. 
Moore, you re- 
member, created 


| “Chimmie Fad- 


den” in the films. 


LIVER 
MOROS- 

CO’S son Walter 
will “play oppo- 
site’ Lew Cody 
in his second 


| production. That 


is to say, young 


| Morosco will woo 
| the same leading 


lady as Cody, to 
win her, very 
likely, as Lew 


| makes it a rule 


never to be a 
Benedict at the 
final fade-out. 
Young Mr. Mo- 
rosco has never 
done any drama- 
tic or picture 
work before. 


TIS SKIN- 

NER will 
be “Kismet” on 
the screen de- 
spite reports to 
the contrary. The 
Waldorf com- 
pany, purchasers 
of the play, have 
at last lured 
Skinner with a 
golden bait too 
impelling to re- 
sist. It is said, 
too, that Skinner 
did not relish the 
thought of any 
other actor play- 
ing his beggar 
role in the mov- 
ies. He has al- 


RODUCTION is under way on “Polly- 


anna.” Paul Powell is directing Mary 














Mr. and Mrs. Raoul Walsh — she was 

Miriam Cooper, the “ Friendless One ™ 

of “Intolerance”—on the lawn of the 

Hollywood home they lately left to 
come to Manhattan. 


ways cherished a sort of grudge against the 


motion picture—ever since Herbert Brenon 
was to have made “Kismet” and didn’t— 


Pickford in the 
piece, which will 
probably be com- 
pleted along 
about the last of 
November. Fran- 
ces Marion — by 
arrangement with 
William Ran - 
dolph Hearst, 
with whom she 
holds a contract 
—made the sce- 
nario of the Elea- 
nor. H. Porter 
story. 


HE pictorial 

Darby and 
Joan, who in real 
life look younger 
than some of the 
stars whose par- 
ents they play, 
James Neill and 
Edythe Chap- 
man, have sev- 
ered their long 
connection with 
Famous Players- 
Lasky. They will 
work at Culver 
City, hereafter, 
at the Goldwyn 
studios. 


ECALL Ag- 

nes Ayres? 
She has just 
signed with Fox 
to appear’ oppo- 
site Bill Russel. 
She will have the 
leading role in 
“Sacred Silence.” 
Vitagraph held 
her for _ three 
years, during 
which she en- 
acted, chiefly, the 
O. Henry her- 
oines. 


ARRY BEAUv- 

MONT, after 
directing Tom 
Moore’s best pic- 
tures for Gold- 
wyn, will conduct 
Jack Pickford 
through “The 
Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom 
Come.” Mrs. 
Pickford pur- 
chased this John 
Fox, Jr., tale for 
Jack, and it went 
with him when 
he signed his new 
contract. 


T is a bit refreshing; after noting the ex- 
travagant advertisements of some of our 


although Skinner was paid for the services large producers—meaning producers on a 
large scale—to come across the naive an- 
nouncement of a Frenchman who is pre- 


he never performed. 


ACLYN ARBUCKLE —“The County 


Chairman” 


pictures for the San Antonio Pictures Cor- 


senting the first and only male vampire of 
of the stage— will make the screen: “He will make you Happy be- 
cause you will Make Money.” 
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( Continued ) 


LSIE JANIS will not leave pictures on 

the release of her first for Selznick. She 
has signed a new contract which enlists her 
services for the future. Her next production 
from the Selznick workshop will be “The 
Imp,” with Edward Ellis, an actor elevated 
to a directorate, at the megaphone. 


ARY MILES MINTER went to the 

Coast upon completion of “Anne of 
Green Gables.” She and her company, 
under the direction of William Taylor, 
worked night and day at the Famous Play- 
ers New York studio, putting the finishing 
touches to the filmization of the L. M. 
Montgomery tale. Supporting the small 
star are Paul Kelly, a youth of seventeen 
who played the leading part of Billy Baxter 
in the Tarkington play “Seventeen’”—he is 
the kid brother of Gregory Kelly who cre- 
ated the role; and Lincoln Stedman, who is 
the son, it is said, of the beautiful Myrtle’ 
Stedman. Miss Minter will next make “Judy 
of Rogue’s Harbor” by Grace Miller White. 


UBY LAFAYETTE, who has played 

mothers and grandmothers to many of 
our younger stars, supports Tom Moore in 
a new picture. A press-agent, inspired, im- 
mediately wrote a story with tne heading: 
“Lafayette, she is: here!’ 


N the ingenue role of the Emily Stevens 

photoplay, “The Sacred Flame,” is 
Muriel Ostriche, formerly of Thanhouser 
and World. 


N the days when a rising sun trademark 

presaged good pictures, Irene Boyle was 

a Kalem luminary. She has not been heard 

from for three or four years, but now Edgar 

Lewis has re-discovered her and she will 

have the leading role in the new production 
for his company. 


UANITA HANSEN, who shares with 

Gloria Swanson the distinction of being 
one of the purely Swedish types in pictures, 
has gone into another serial, this to be 
called “The Red Snows.” She will be 
starred, Pathe having proferred the pen to 
sign the contract. The exteriors will be 
filmed in Maine, work beginning the first 
of the year. 


AULINE FREDERICK, upon the com- 

pletion of her present Goldwyn pro- 
duction, will come to New York—her first 
trip east for some months. She will not be 
“Lady Tony” of Willard Mack’s play on 
the stage, as planned; the Woods agreement 
evidently has been cancelled by mutual con- 
sent. Polly will not remain in the east: 
she is scheduled to do “The Woman in Room 
13”—in Culver City—in one short month. 


ENEAN BUEL, who was with Fox, 

principally as the pilot of the Lee kids, 
Jane and Katherine, is working on a pic- 
ture in which Anna Lehr and Ralph Kellard 
—long missed from the serials—will be fea- 
tured. It is produced under the auspices of 
Hallmark Pictures which we do not doubt 
bears the words “Welcomz” on its brand- 
new doormat. 


T’S Lady Gordon now. That is to say, 

Kitty of the musical and shadow stages 
may claim that title if she cares to do so; 
her husband is now Lord Beresford, the 
senior Beresford having died in London re- 
cently. The Hon. Vera Beresford, the lit- 
tle blonde English girl who occasionally 
makes a film appearance, is Miss Gordon’s 
daughter by Lord Beresford. 

(Continued on page 98) 


When you 


A film on your teeth is what dis- 
colors them. It is also the basis of 
tartar. 

It is that slimy film which you 
feel with your tongue. It clings and 
tartar forms. It gets into crevices 
and stays. And it causes most tooth 
troubles. 

The tooth brush does not com- 
pletely remove it. The ordinary 
tooth paste cannot dissolve it. So 
millions find that well-brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. 

That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Mi6illions of 


Pepsodent is delightful. This ten-day 
test will be simple and pleasant and free. 
And it has brought to countless homes a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 

Able authorities, for five years have 
proved it in every way. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. So you owe to your- 
self this test. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 


REG U.S. 


for daily use by leading dentists 


Send the Coupon for a | 
10-Day Tube 


You know, we believe, that 
your.present methods are inade- 
quate. They do not end film, do 
not save the teeth. Then let us 
send you a 10-Day Tube to show 
what this new way does. 





Beautiful Teeth 


Are Now Attained in This Way 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


By Ending Film 


germs breed init. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Dental authorities long have 
known ‘that this film is the great 
tooth wrecker. They have known 
that brushing did not end it. They 
have seen tooth troubles constantly 
increase. 

But now they have found, and 
amply proved, a way which does 
combat it. It is based on pepsin, 
and is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 

It proves itself. You can see the 
results. So we ask you to try it for 
ten days and see what it does for 
your teeth. 


A Delightful Test 


ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to,constantly combat it. 
Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must 
be activated, and the usual agentis an acid 
harmful to the teeth. But sciencediscovered 
a harmless activating method. And that new 
method, combined with other agents, gives 
to Pepsodent its power to fight this film. 


PAT. OF F. 


Pépsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant based on activated pepsin, now advised 


and sold by druggists everywhere. : 
270 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 823, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 

















HE true-to-life westerner—the man who isn’t a shootin’ 
fool, but whose heart is as soft as the purple haze that 
envelopes the Sierras at twiligh.—that’s Roy Stewart. 
I’ve met dozens of westerners just like him—men whose 

nature is true and tried; whose loves are few and well-chosen; 
whose thoughts are as simple as the great outdoors around 
which they are moulded and yet whose temper, when aroused, 
is as fierce as the windstorm that not infrequently sweeps the 
great desert. 

And Stewart, who has lived in the West ever since he was 
born, whose father was the second white man to journey to 
San Diego, California, says that the only trouble nowadays 
is that the motion-picture-going public has been informed that 
the westerner is a woolly-wild person. In other words, we’ve 
got Diamond Dick ideas, whereas the true cowboy character is 
the boy who hasn’t grown up, who’s just natural and hasn't a 
black heart, who’s lovable and big and a part of nature. 

“And if he were bad and ugly he wouldn’t be a part of 
nature, which is only good and beautiful,” 

Stewart added. 

And from the trend of this conversation 
we launched into small talk regarding the 
civilization of the present. Stew- 
art took his mother as the ex- 
ample of the true woman. She 
was a pioneer of California, who 
raised a family of ten 
healthy children, and 
whose ideas of morality 
were rigid—dquite rigid. 

Instead of having his 
wife bring him his break- 
fast in bed o’ mornings; 
instead of passing more 
than half the night fox- 
trotting at a cafe; instead 
of carrying the “head” ac- 
quired the night before 
about with him all the next 
day, Stewart betakes him- 
self to a certain riding 
academy in Hollywood 
every morning, where he 
keeps a half dozen horses. 

“Nine-thirty, at the sta- 
ble?” I queried, shocked, 
when he made the appointment 
for this interview. “Terrible!” 

But then, when one thinks it 
over, it wasn’t terrible, merely 
unusual—and extremely healthful. 
And, meeting there, we besat our- 
selves upon a bale of hay, and 
read the sign that said we couldn’t 
smoke. And I remarked that not 
smoking is quite a hardship, and 
Stewart looked at me rather pity- 
ingly, and asserted that I needed 
to learn self-control. Which is 
probably true. 
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A. College 
Cowboy 


Roy Stewart seems to be a link be- 
tween the old and the new West. 


By 


FREEMAN HENDERSON 


A real buckaroo—yet he wears a degree, doesn't chew 
tobacco and speaks English instead of movie West. 














Stewart’s great ambition has always been to do a western 
character that is typical. Ever since he was a youngster 
there’s been that flame of desire burning within him, and now, 
he says, the anxiety is positively so deep that it hurts him! 
He wants to put the aforementioned westerner into celluloid 
form, and some day he’s going to do it. 

But the westerner is not the only sort of character Stewart 
can play, or has ever played. Recently he did a society man 
with Katherine MacDonald in “The Bleeders,” and on the 
stage he’s portrayed everything from a deep, hoarse whisper 
to Romeo, and John Burkett Ryder in “The Lion and the 
Mouse.” 

When he went to the University of California his family had 
a business career all cut out for him. On finishing college he 
joined a stock company in San Francisco. After a num- 
ber of months in stock, he was at length induced 
to play in pictures with the Ammex company, which 
at the time was producing western pictures at National city, 

Calif., and was introducing Enid Mar- 
key and Joseph Dowling to the silver- 

screen. 
Stewart wasn’t overly enthusiastic 
about pictures at the time, al- 
though, he confesses, he was 
flat “broke” and needed a job. 
A man met him and liked his 

possibilities. 

“He had a lot of money 
and a big car,” Roy rem- 
inisced. “I had neither, 
and so we compromised. 
I went to work and he 
gave me some money. I’ve 
been in pictures ever 
since.” 

Following his engage- 
ment with the old Ammex, 
which is an _ abbrevia- 
tion for American-Mex- 
ican productions, he be- 
came one of the Griffith 
forces, playing in “The 
House Built Upon the 
Sands,” with Lillian Gish, 
and later in “Daughter of 
the Poor,” with Bessie 

Love. “Come Through,” with 
Herbert Rawlinson, at Universal 
was his next venture, and from that 
company he went to Triangle as a 
programme star in such plays as 
“Faith Endurin’,’ “Boss of the 
Lazy Y,” “Cactus Crandall,” which 
he wrote himself, and “One-Shot 
Ross.” One of his greatest suc- 
cesses, however, has been in “The 
Westerners,” Stewart . Edward 
White’s story of the plains, and 
now he is to do a series of other 
White and Zane Grey plays. 
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New York City, N. Y. 


F. F, INGRAM CO. 


Necessarily the strictest care of 
one’s complexion must be exer- 
cised in photoplay work. Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream has proved that 
it does keep my skin in a perfect- 
ly healthful condition all the time. 
I usually employ its aid twice a 
day for its b 

upon the skin texture. 


Dec. 10, 1917 


ealth-giving effect 


Remember the two letters, I C—they stand for Irre- 
proachable Complexion—and also for what makes an 
irreproachable complexion—Intelligent Care and 
Ingram’s Cream. 


The daily use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream corrects any 
tendencies towards roughness, redness or blemishes 
before they have a chance to develop. 


This cream is not merely cleansing and softening, but it has posi- 
tive curative properties which promote skin health. 


Get a jar at your druggist’s today—use it every day. 
Buy it in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 
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May Allison 
in “‘Fair and Warmer” 


The appearance of fair May always 
warms the hearts of her admirers. 
The three guardsmen are evidently 
executing an enveloping movement 
about their objective. 





Metro Picture 





































Ingraunt's lagrams 
élveola, Rouge 


Souveraite 

FACE POWDER “Just to show a proper glow” use a 
; : touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
Acomplexion powder especially dis- cheeks. A safe preparation for deli-. 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. cately heightening the natural color, 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled The coloring matier is not absorbed 
delicacy of texture and refinement of by_the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
erfume. Four tints—White, Pink, Solid cake. Three perfect shades— 

lesh and Brunette—50c, Light, Medium and Dark—50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
. Established 1885 

U.S. A. Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co., 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Canadian Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co., Windsor, Canada 

Australasian Residents, address: T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 












(Look for proper address at left) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps in return for 
which send me your Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
Rouge, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth 
powees, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
oom sizes, 

Or, sample of Milkweed Cream, Rouge, or 
Velveola Souveraine Face Powder mailed 
free on receipt of postage stamp. 
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IS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 


DoS 
L)o-Jt 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


hey 





like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness cn 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


Perhaps He Turned the Other Cheek 
N the “Dark Star,’with Marion Davies, a man going down 
the street is fired at from the corner of a building; his left 
cheek is toward his would-be assassin, yet later when shown 
in a close-up, the wound is in his right cheek. 
G. B. Newton, Jr., Philadelphia. 


» Anticipation, Etc. 
N a recent Harry Carey picture a gang of raiders discovered 
a room full of whisky, and one of the raiders in the fore- 
ground actually began to stagger before he had even tasted 
any of the liquor. 
W. CLIFTON JusTIce, Cincinnati. 


A Lively Dead Man 
HEN “Bige Rivers” held up the stage in “The Midnight 
Stage” and killed the driver and passenger, the passenger 
fell with head and arms out of the left door of the stage. 
Later the horses halted the 
stage at the Halfway House 
and the dead man’s head 
and arms were hanging out 
of the right door. 
J. G. S., Dayton, Ohio. 


Maybe Houdini Knows 

N the eleventh episode of 

“The Tiger Trail,” Ruth 
Roland in her escape from 
the villain and his party, 
jumps from a cliff to a tree. 
The tree bends, but not 
enough for her to get to 
the ground. 

A rope is thrown and the 
noose catches her around 
the left leg. The next pic- 
ture shows her on top of 
the cliff and as she is being 
pulled over, the rope is seen 
around her waist. How did 
she get out? 

E. P., Rochester. 


A Fireless Fireplace 

N Mitchell Lewis’ picture, 

“Jacques of the Silver 
North,” the store-keeper’s 
daughter was kidnaped by 
two men. It was a cold and 
stormy night and Lewis came 
to her rescue. After he 
fought the villains he and 
the girl went to the fire- 
place to get warm but there 
was no fire in it. 
Kart M. LAURIMORE, 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 


and food 


The Immaculate Mr. Reid 
N the picture “The Valley of the Giants” we see a logging 
train break loose and bump into a caboose, pushing it off 
down the grade. When the runaway starts down the mountain 


9% 


Wasteful Pearl 


N the twelfth episode of “The Lightning Raider,’ Pearl White 
rushes into the dining-room of the district attorney's home and 
overturns a very heavy table, lader with fine china, cut glass, silver 
just in time to prevent the family from swallowing the 
poisoned soup. Wonder why she wasted so much strength and pretty 
things when she might just as easily have warned them of their 
danger in one or two quick sentences? Then, too—she turned over 
the table with seemingly no effort. 


the caboose is in front being pushed; later when the hero-pulls 
a rescue act, the caboose has become acrobatic and jumped 
to the other end of the train; at least it is being pulled. Al- 
though he has just had a fight a few moments before, leaving 
his face dirty and scratched, Mr. Reid evidently stopped to 
get a shave on his way across the woods, for his face is unusu- 
ally clean. Wo. B. Lanois, Nashville, Tenn. 


We Would Have a Larger Roll 
OROTHY GISH in “Out of Luck” buys a book on the 
stars for 10 cents. She hands the man a paper bill and 
receives no change. They must have 1o cent paper bills now. 
Jack HErzoc. 


Don’t Change Your Hatband 

ba “The Clown” Victor Moore wears the same straw hat 
year after year. It would not have been so bad if he had 

changed the hatband once every two years. Wm. R. Boone. 


You Might 
Burleson 


N the picture “Daddy 
Long Legs,” starring 
Mary Pickford, I noticed 
that Miss Pickford receives 
a letter dated September 
15th and opens and reads 
same in an orchard of trees 
covered with apple blos- 
soms. The apples were a 
bit late. OTTAWA. 


Blame Mr. 


A Soothing Subtitle 


N Anita Stewart’s “Virtu- 

ous Wives” two of the 
leads were cruising on a 
lake in a motor boat. The 
water was very rough; then 
after a subtitle, the water 
was calm. 

B. V. W., Omaha. 


Local Eclipse 


N Pauline Frederick’s “A 
Daughter of the Old 
South” the lover meets his 
old sweetheart in front of 
the hotel in broad daylight. 
They only walk a few feet 
and then it’s moonlight. 
E. F., Chateau. 


The Late War 


N the William Fox picture 
“For Freedom,” William 
Farnum’s sister receives a 
telegram from her husband 
dated November 17th, 1918, and yet a few weeks later, while 
William Farnum is in prison, the news comes that America 
has declared war with Germany. The armistice was signed 
November 11th, 1918. AvBURN Twins, Sioux City, Ia. 


E. T., Milford, Ohio. 
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“Merry Widow” mounting 
of white gold. $65 


fine, blue- 

white di- 

amond, 

‘din - Tiff 

— set Tiffany style. style. $50. 
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X37—Seven fine perfect-cut, blue+.4 
white diamonds, uniform in size, color 
! and brilliancy, crown set, resembling 2 fi 
"a» $350 solitaire. Hand-engraved, whiteg® 
X6—ExcMsive scarf Sl cold mounting (looks like platinum.) 
pin; white gold hand- <4 $62.50, 
engraved mounting, 1 
perfectly cut, blue-white 


et baal Every Article —_ 
ai Mi Ge Here Shown Is a Special 
F Ww Value 


a Every diamond genuine, blue-white, perfect-cut. Your 
wn whitetield, com- as choice will be sent ON APPROVAL, NO RISK. 
bined with green gold; Me | NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. Pay only one-fifth ven 
qge superior diamond. we | if satished after examination — balance in ten payments. : i 4 Semacili ate onds, 
. ° . ; in white 
SWEET'S Policy: You must be satisfied or no sale. ; gold mounting. $85. 

Maiden Lane’s Greatest Credit Jewelers guarantee | § ; 
this. PROFIT SHARING PLAN: 74% yearly increase 
in exchange value allowed on every diamond purchased 
from us. Liberty Bonds Accepted at Face Value. 


edie Beautiful De Luxe 
Xit—TheMayWee | 128 Page Catalog FREE 


ow,” alwa: nar, set 
with 5 perfectly cut, blue- Maiden Lane’s greatest collection of precious gems, | 
ta — — jewelry, silverware, watches and gifts of every description. [4 
Every article a rare bargain. The lowest prices, the | 
highest quality. Ten Months to Pay on Everything. 


White today for your Free Copy. Address Dept. 429-T 


X21—Tiffa 
ring; one 


satdiamond. $65. 
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X36—“SWEET indestructible pearls of rich, iridescent. beauty and 
soft, changeable tints. Graduated necklace 16 inches long, complete with: 
y’™» solid gold clasp, in handsome grey velvet gift case. $17. 
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a ge ; 2 

toon of soli : n \ 7. . : 

gold, set with ‘ Avia. , Oy. > X31—Beautiful pend- 
4 blue-white ve ’ z= GGy - ant; 47 genuine 
diamonds; 15- ; 3 nove J : r . bi ‘ whole pearls; one 
inch chain ingame Rac S Lae . - 20- om am blue-white dia 
cluded. $40 tS pa gto 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 93) 
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vecause they are distinctivel 
smart in design, and fit wit 
Shaped to 
Edged with live rubber. 


smooth snugness. 


fit. 


“Veiled Faces” 


showing how professional 
beauties improve their ap- 
pearance, sent free if you 
mention your dealer’s name. 


Write To-day. 


FULD, TRAUBE & CO., INC. 
103 Fifth Ave., New York 
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IN GLE Drop 














The most concentrated, and. ex- 
uisite perfume ever made, Pro- 
duced without alcohol. A singie 
drop lasts » week. 
Bott e like sy with lon 
Jass etopper, Rose or Lilac. $1.50; 

ily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 
Send 20 cts. silver or stamps for 
miniature bottle. 


put, ee cag 


The above comes in less con. 
centrated (usual perfume) form 
at $1.50 an ounce at druggists or 
by mail, with two new odors 
Mon Amour,” “GardenQueen,’ 
both very fine. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box, five 25c bottlessame 
gize as picture, diferent odors, 

Ask your druggict—he knows 
there is no better perfume Made. 


Rieger) Send for Miniature 
ie - Loy usw & sue 1 0 ere 


-O-MI POLISA 
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301 FIRST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 








50 MANICURES for 


One dollar brings you a complete set valued 
at $1.50 of O-MI nail polish, We size, cuticle oil, 


nail bleach. 
with this Special O-MI Manicure 


GIVEN Outfit a Parisian Ivory Nail Bufier. 


Send $1.00 today Jor this spe 


O-Mi SPECIALTY ¢ 


tal offer. 
220 S. State St. 
» CHICAGO, ILL. 

















FTER a year of Standard Oil, Howard 

Estabrook is coming back to acting. 
He left the acting business for the oil busi- 
ness but the fans who saw him in “The 
Mysteries of Myra” and other continued 
tales never became quite reconciled. They 
did not know, perhaps, that he was a di- 
rector after he was an actor; he conducted 
the temporary dramatic destinies of Tom 
Moore and other stars. 


ARRISON FORD received a hurry call 
from the eastern officials of Famous 
Players-Lasky to pack his apparel and speed 
eastward to play with Marguerite Clark in 
“Easy to Get.” Ford has played in support 
of most of the Lasky stars, at various times 
in his crowded career as a leading man. 


HE Carter deHavens, the light come- 

dians, who have made a series of “do- 
mestic” playlets for Goldwyn, have trans- 
ferred their belongings to the Lasky studios. 
They will make sixteen two-reel comedies. 


“T*HE Innocent Cheat” is the first of the 

new Carlyle Blackwell releases. In it, 
Louise Lovely, the Australian blonde of 
Universal and more recently, Fox pictures, 
Gloria Hope, and Winter Hall are prom- 
inent players. 


ING VIDOR will make his own produc- 

tions in the future. The young di- 
rector, who has arrived with a vengeance 
during the past few months with his pic- 
tures “The Turn of the Road,’ “Better 
Times,” and “The Other Half,” has left 
Brentwood, which has been the brand name 
through which he released to Robertson- 
Cole, and will come east to make arrange- 
ments for his new venture. His wife, Flor- 
ence Vidor, will continue as his star. 


DWIN AUGUST came back with a bang 

when he sold his story and himself as 
its director to World. He stayed away 
from the screen for some years, only to von- 
stroheim himself with his scenario “The 
Poisoned Pen,” through which he will con- 
duct June Elvidge into the Fort Lee studio. 
Included in the cast of it are John Sain- 
polis, a good bad actor, and George Bunny, 
funny brother of the late John. 


POKANE, Washington, is on the picture 

map. There was, I believe, a company 
engaged in production there for some time, 
with a _ well-equipped studio. Now this 
studio has been taken over by Wellington 
Playter, whose name has been associated 
with Universal in the past; and a new com- 
pany is shortly to begin work. Irving Cum- 
mings, the movie matinee idol who fell from 
grace to play villains, only to rise more 
heroic than before, will romp away with 
leading-man honors. And who do you 
suppose is his co-star? None other than 
Anna Querentia Nilsson, than whom there 
is no more dazzling blonde on the shadow- 
stage. That’s why we said Spokane is on 
the picture map. 


Tis said that Eddie Polo and his serial 

troupe are coming home firm in the be- 
lief, recently acquired, that Europe as a 
film location is a great place for tourists. 
Universal sent the Italian acrobatic star and 
a director and camera-man and supporting 
players over to get snappy location stuff 
for “The Thirteenth Hour,” a new: episodic 
thriller—and now they wiil probably make 
the most of it back home in Hollywood. 
D. W. Griffith found plenty of atmosphere 
for “Hearts of the World” in actually war- 
torn Europe, but his greatest battles were 
fought on the fields of California. 


HOMAS MEIGHAN’S mother died dur- 

ing the month of September, in Pitts- 
burgh. Tom came east to see her, alarmed 
at the illness which threatened her then 
and which caused her passing. He returned 
to California and the studios only to receive 
word of her death. 


HOSE young ladies throughout 

United States and the Dominion of 
Canada who have been following the 
speech-making tours of the Prince of Wales 
with collected bated breath, will turn a 
dark green shade when they hear that an-. 
other young lady—in her early twenties— 
had an opportunity to view the Prince close- 
up. The young lady was accompanied by 
a camera, which she used to commit optic 
murder on Albion’s heir. Louise Lowell is 
the first lady camera-man, and she was as- 
signed to “cover” the Toronto engagement 
of the Prince, by the Fox News Weekly. 


the 


ITH Enid Bennett in a new picture is 
Dorcas Matthew, who has performed 
long and creditably in vamp parts. She is 
the wife of Robert McKim, once a favorite 
bad man of the screen, and now a director. 


RODUCTION of “On with the Dance” 

will be carried on at the former studio 
of the Triangle, in Yonkers, which Famous- 
Lasky has leased. George Fitzmaurice is 
directing the new Mae Murray picture. The 
eastern Fifty-sixth street studios were 
bustling with activity and sputtering with 
lights: there was the Minter company work- 
ing under William Taylor’s direction; Billie 
Burke and supporting cast with Larry Win- 
dom behind the camera; and Lionel Barry- 
more, making the interiors of “The Cop- 
perhead” to soft music in an enclosed set. 
Dorothy Dalton, the Ince star of the east, 
is busy at a studio on 125th street. 


LLEEN MOORE is a new acquisition 

to the Christie studio where she is to 
be starred in light comedies minus any sug- 
gestion of slapstick. Colleen is the former 
Chicago girl who attracted the attention of 
D. W. Griffith during the presentation of 
“Intolerance” in that city. Later she was 
starred by Selig and then played opposite 
Charley Ray. 


HE romance of June Elvidge and Lieut. 

Frank C. Badgley of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force, which culminated in a 
marriage last November, came to an end 
along about the first of this October, when 
Bagley filed suit for divorce in the Supreme 
Court. The actress married Badgley when 
he came back from France, where, from 
«1914 to 1916, he fought on the western 
front. He was wounded and gassed, and 
received the British Military Cross and other 
decorations. Miss Elvidge has been work- 
ing right along at the World Fort Lee 
studios. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN’S next laugh gen- 

erator bears the title of “Paradise Al- 
ley” which will recall a popular song of an 
aging generation. It’s only the working 
title but plenty good enough to wear out 
in the world. The world’s chief funmaker, 
working in a way peculiarly his own, now 
has on hand a total of one picture com- 
pleted and untitled—a condition technically 
known as “on the shelf’—and two pictures 
in a state of semi-completion, one of them 
“Paradise Alley,” at the time of this chron- 
icling, so that when he gets these all fin- 
ished up he will have two more to do on 
that much exploited million dollar contract. 
Then he will be able to make pictures for 
the United Artists—the Big Four. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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EDDY SAMPSON, that vivacious bru- 

nette who “came West with Griffith” 
in the early Biograph invasion is also back 
before the clicking camera. Teddy is to 
be featured in Strand Comedies which are 
created at the studio of the energetic Christie 
brothers, pioneers of Hollywood. 


ERALDINE FARRAR’S summer vaca- 
tion has ended and she has returned to 
the operatic stage, opening her concert tour 
in Los Angeles on October 2 after closing 
ber cinema season—the aforementioned vaca- 
tion—on October 1. Of course all Los 
Angeles, Hollywood and Culver City turned 
out for the big event. During the “vaca- 
tion” Miss Farrar made three pictures at 
the Goldwyn studio in each of which Lou- 
Tellegen, her husband, played opposite. Miss 
Farrar has promised to return to the camera 
stage early next summer. “Jerry” is one 
great stage artist who really loves motion 
picture work. 


ERA SISSON is coming back to the 

screen in an important part in “The 
Splendid Hazard” which was recently com- 
pleted by Director Art Rosson for the Allan 
Dwan Productions. Henry Walthall played 
the stellar role in the Harold McGrath 
story, that of a descendant of Napoleon, and 
his friends prophesy that his work in that 
will do much to re-establish him in the niche 
which he occupied before his rather sad 
experience at the National Studio. Rose- 
mary Theby also has a big role in the new 
Dwan production. 


HREE well known members of the Los 

Angeles film colony died during the 
month of September. The most prominent 
of them was Jay Dwiggins, a popular char- 
acter man and comedian who enacted im- 
portant roles in a number of the recent 
Fairbanks pictures. He dropped dead in a 
Hollywood theater. The following day Ed- 
ward H. Martin, long a stock player at the 
Lasky studio, died after a long illness. His 
last picture was “The Valley of the Giants” 
with Wallace Reid. Dee Lampton, who had 
appeared in a number of Rolin comedies as 
the “fat boy,” died of appendicitis. Clifford 
Bruce, another well known actor, died in 
New York, during the month. 


LAN FORREST is May Allison’s new 

leading man. The handsome Mr. For- 
rest played opposite Mary Miles Minter for 
nearly three years. 


UCH secrecy has attended the filming 

of George Loane Tucker’s successor to 
“The Miracle Man.” It finally leaked out, 
however, that his subject was a picturization 
of Alice Duer Miller’s novel “Ladies Must 
Live,” a story not much like Tucker’s sen- 
sational success. Jack Cunningham adapted 
the novel for the screen and charming Betty 
Compson has the leading role. In lieu of 
Tom Meighan, who was grabbed by- Cecil 
deMille, Mr. Tucker engaged Mahlon Ham- 
iiton for the leading male role. Others in 
the cast are Robert Ellis, now a Selznick 
director, and Arnold Gregg, whose sole claim 
to fame hitherto was as a double—in ap- 
pearance—for Wallie Reid. Young Gregg 
is about 20 years old and those who are in 
on the Tucker secrets predict that he has 
a future. 


ARIE WALCAMP is bound for the 

Orient. The episodic blonde will do 

her serial-work abroad under Henry Mc- 

Rae’s direction, with a cast including Har- 

land Tucker. “The Petal of the Lao-tze” 
is the present title of the story. 
(Continued on page 113) 
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Big Prices Paid 


EADING illustrators and commercial 
[° artists—both men and women—are 
regularly paid $250, $500, $1,000 and 

even more for single illustrations or de- 
signs—and their work is eagerly sought. 


Good commercial art is vital to modern 
business—millions of dollars are paid for 
it yearly by thousands of advertisers, 
periodicals, publishers and others. 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and Up 


You should develop your talent for drawing—the 
opportunities open to properly trained commercial 
artists have never been excelled. Enter this modern 
profession where you can put your natural ability 
to its best use. Learn at home in your spare time 
by the up-to-the-minute “Federal” Home-Study 
Method—a proven result-getter. 


Federal Students “Make Good” 


Daily we learn of their successes. A young telegraph 
operator obtains a $40 a week position as Commercial De- 


signer. Before completing her Course a girl student earns 
over $400; another girl earns over $1,000 making ters. A 
i sition as 


oung man, Federal trained, accepts a highly pai 
head designer for a manufacturing firm. Still another makes 
7 times his tuition while a student,—and there are scores of 
other instances given in our Free Book, “YOUR FUTURE.” 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading illustrating companies, designers and commercial 
artists have endorsed Federal Training as America’s Fore- 
most Course in Commercial Designing. On the Federal Advi- 
sory Council are nationally known artists and illustrators,— 
men who have won true success. You can now profit by 
their advice and experience, for each has contributed an exclu- 
sive original lesson to the Federal Course. 


Think of having the help of such men as Charles E. Cham- 
bers, a leading magazine and story illustrator; Franklin Booth, 
a wonderful pen-and-ink-artist called the “‘Painter with the 

en’”’; Harold Gross, Designer for the Gorham Co. ; D. J. Lavin 
| sort Head of the Chicago Tribune Art Dept.; Edw. Vv. 
Brewer, who has done many illustrations for “‘Cream of 
Wheat”; C. Matlack Price, an authority on posters; Charles 
Livingston Bull, the well known animal painter, and others 
whose pictures are here shown. 


Get This Free Book, “YOUR FUTURE” 


If you like to draw, by all means send for this free book. 
Every ambitious young man and woman should read it. It 
contains 56 pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and shows 
remarkable work by Federal Students. It describes the 
fascinating Federal Home-Study Method, easy to learn and 
apply,—and tells of opportunities in this field that wiil open 
your eyes. Mail the coupon NOW! 























(Write your address plainly in margin.) 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
3212 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book “YOUR FUTURE” without 
obligation to me. 


“COUPON 


A FRANKLIN 
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Shorthand Subtitles —Why Not? 


HEN you are cozy in the spacious seat 

of your favorite movie theatre and 
sigh with contentment, anticipating the be- 
ginning of that silver-shadowed diversion 
which is to help you forget that your room 
rent is due—isn’t it annoying to train your 
eyes on a succession of subtitles that re- 
semble an eye-worn hodge-podge of Irving 
Berlin, Southern Pacific tourist prospectus 
and Elinor Glyn? 

Ah—I have your attention! Here is my 
hand, brother! You agree, then, that this 
subtitle wheeze is serious, that there is a 
need for reform—a demand for a new way 
of saying old things on the screen, or for 
new sayings, or for some way to keep the 
producers from saying anything at all, or 
whatnot. 

Just what subtitles should be ousted is the 
question. There are several, however, on 
which I am sure we all agree. For instance 
—in that old tableau wherein the arrow- 
collar languishes at the feet of the heroine, 
ejaculating as he has been since Charlie 
Closeup was in kindergarten: 

“My Gaw-w-wd, Ipsilanti! I can- 
not live without you!” 

Who among us has not thrilled at those 
piercing words, the shrieking plaint of a 
voung soul slipping into oblivion as the only- 
woman-he-could-ever-love moves out of his 
grasp. Who among us has not thrilled at 
’em, I ask—and then after thrilling time after 
time, use them as a parquet lullaby? 

Or again: after the scene wherein the 
young mother hesitates a second in the outer 
hall of the deMincemeat mansion, the sub- 
title will husk: 

“Remember, Buttles, she must 
nevah know who her real mother 
was. Which is the shortest way to 
the river? 

Ah, you smile wanely. You recognize the 
subtitles. You have perhaps seen this last 
one a full hundred times. Eighty-seven, you 
say? That is close enough. a 

And yet—who shall say that these old 
conventional subtitles are not an essential 
part of each picture, after all? 

Well let’s admit they are. Then— 
granting it—why not flash ’em on the screen 
quickly and get it over with? Folks know 
‘em so well now that all they need is a 
sniff to get them. 

Shorthand ’em! 

Establish a code,—a numerical code that 
will catalog every one of the old subtitles. 
Give ’em each a number and when it’s time 
to show the subtitle, just flash on their 
number. Instantly the mind of the movie 
fan, trained to such emergencies, and hav- 
ing memorized the code book, will know just 
what the numbers mean. That, if— 

54 Oriole 79 

—is flashed on the screen, the observer will 
instantly know that it means— 

The days became years. Oriole 
felt that he was gone forever. 
Which’ is deciphered in this way: 

54—The days became years. 
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By 
LEIGH METCALFE 


79—(Blank name) felt that he 
was gone forever. 

How simple! Saving film footage and 
human tolerance. Now, I have gone into 
the matter earnestly and have planned a 
code book, a catalog of just the wheezes 
that bore us most, as a sort of prospectus 
to present to a convention of producers 
when that millenium comes. I will quote 
at random from this book: 

13—“That woman is nothing to 
me!” 

43—“You are fickle! What of 
that (Blank name) person?” 

547—-When morning came. . . 

802—He was an old curmudgeon. 

1101—This number represents any 
travelogue scene where _ the 
sun sets over the ocean. 
156—The City has no heart . . 
748—“I have never before known 
a girl like you!” 

1368—This number for what a City 
Youth whispers to the Nine- 
O’clock Girl down by the old 
mill stream. 

586—Twilight brought no peace. 

853—Any quotation from _ the 
Rubaiyat, as any part of it 
can easily be applied any- 
where to mean anything. 


— 


ReHsP 
© her real mother was. 
way to the river? 


“Remember, Buttles, she must nevah know who 


Which is the shortest 


947—(Blank name) was the terror 
of the West, yet the idol 
of little children. . .. . 

1875—Broken in body and spirit, 
he turned his face from the 
joys he once had known. 

and all over a woman! 

284—“Oh, sir, how can I thank 
you!” 


And now—let us test my system a mo- 
ment. Study the following: 


“748.” 
And then— 
“43—Ethel.” 
And then— 
at 
Translating, the first man says: 
“I have never before known a 
girl like you!” 
And she retorts hotly: 


“You are fickle! 
Ethel person?” 


And the man answers: 
“That woman is nothing to me!” 


What of that 


And then, following our experiment, let us 
say that the picture goes on—and on—and 
finally after much bickering the woman de- 
nounces the man as being insincere. Bat- 
tered and crushed, he stumbles out of the 
room with his arms held high over his head 
as though to shut out the inevitable inferno. 
Then comes this subtitle: 


1875—853 
Which means, referring to our code book: 


Broken in body and spirit, he 
turned his face from the joys he 
Once had known. and all 
over a woman! 


“.-There was a door to 
which I found no key; 
There was a veil past which 
I could not see; 

Some little talk a while of 
me and thee 

There seemed, and then— 
no more of thee and me.” 


See how easily all of that stuff 
is gotten over with? 

Of course we will meet reac- 
tionaries. There are many folks 
to whom matl.ematics are as the 
Traumerie to George Cohan. 
But the great bulk of us—the 

great fan family—will re- 
joice at this means of elimi- 
nating one of the few linger- 
ing bores. 

Personally I’m in favor 
of pushing a bill through 
Cong— 

What’s that? Oh, very 
well, but you must admit 
the subtitles are tiresome 
now and then. 
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LOVE on the 
Mexican Border 


Sweetly she smiled into the eyes of both, 
kisses she took from both—the ruddy Amer- 
ican and the dark-skinned Mexican. And 
inthe. strong arms of the man from the 
North, was it any wonder that for the 
moment she forgot that Pedro would soon be 
there? Her punishment? Men of the North laugh coldly 
and pass on, but the Southern brother below the Rio 
Grande loves, as he hates, with a singleness that knows 
nomercy. On this erring woman, going so gayly to her 
fate, O. Henry could look with excuse and pity, as he did 
on the weaknesses of women always, everywhere, for he 
knew their small shoulders bear burdens that would 
break the backs of men. 


O. HENRY 


He finds romance everywhere — around 
the corner—in the department store — in 
_the shop — in the gutter — in the street car. 
He laughs when he preaches, and preaches 
when he laughs. He sees what no one else 
sees — but he sees what we have all subcon- 
sciously seen and makes us wonder why we 


never thought of it before. 
Jack 


FREE conc. 


5 Volumes 


London's name has spread over the earth. 
Imitators have risen about him in a cloud 

flatterers ofhis genius. He was a Norse- 
man of the Western coast. Through him we 
may drop our weight of everyday fears and 
deal with men for he was bolder than all 
his heroes. Sce life with him in the rough— 
life, palpitating—latent—real. Get his best 
work absulutely free of charge. 


Send No Money 


Send for the books at once——for the 12 
volumes of O. Henry and the 5 volumes of 
London. If they’re not the most fascinating, 
the best you ever saw or read send them back. 
They will cost you not a cent. 


25c a week pays for O. 
Jack London is free. 
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Henry. 
Send the coupon 
and put the 17 books on your library 
shelves and the new joy in your heart. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow and be sorry. 
Send coupon today and be glad. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. CO. 
30 Irving Place, NEW YORK 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New York 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry’s works in 12 
volumes, gold tops, Also the 5-volume set of London, bound in blue 
silk cloth with gold tops. If 1 keep the books, I will remit $1.50 at 
once, and then $1 per month for 18 months for the O. Henry set only, 
and retain the London set without charge. Otherwise I will, within 
10 days, return both sets at your expense. 
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The Midnight Man 


(Continued from page 41) 


course, that Henry Morgan had abandoned 
his idea of putting off for the yacht that 
night, and that he had returned to the city 
with “Spike.” 

He only knew that he must not go to bed, 
that he must stay up to wait for develop- 
ments, and to see that Nell did not go with 
her father. 


He put on his own clothes, removing the | 


old ones which were drenched with sea wa- 
ter, and then carefully took the jade ring out 
of its very successful hiding place in the hol- 
low heel of his own shoe. He put the ring 
on his finger. He did not notice, of course, 
that the top card of the little pile he always 
carried in his pocket was missing. 

Bob went down stairs and sat down under 
the cozy hanging lamp before the table in 
the sitting room, prepared for an all night 
vigil. But his exposure had tired him out. 
Scarcely had he seated himself than he began 
to nod, and in five minutes he was asleep 
with his head on the table. 

There was no sound in the cottage but the 
sputter of the lamp and the quiet, orderly 
breathing of Bob, when John Gilmore pushed 
in the outside door and tiptoed in. He 
moved soundlessly to Bob’s. side, stopped to 
ascertain that he was asleep, brought a shell 
which lay on the table down over the temple 
which had already been bruised—then tore 
the coveted ring from Bob’s inert finger. 

Gilmore fumbled at the ring’s top until he 
got it ‘off, then dug into the hollow now re- 
vealed under the carving, and clawed out the 
piece of paper, brown with age, which lay 
within. He unfolded it- with trembling 
fingers—and read: 

“One million dollars in gold and precious 
stones is hidden behind the steel door 153 
yards east of Eagle Rock.” 

His gluttonous eyes fairly burned the pa- 
per. He was so intent on the picture of vast 
wealth that loomed up before him, that he 
did not hear the door open behind him, and 
did not know that a third person was in the 
room until the paper was half torn from his 
grasp. 

So unprepared was John Gilmore for in- 
terference, that he let the remaining piece of 
paper flutter from his hand. He wheeled 
about, made a lunge towards the hand which 
had part of the ring’s secret, and fell heavily 
against the table. 

The jar and the cool air coming in through 
the door brought “Jim” to himself. He sat 
up suddenly. He saw John Gilmore and 
Nell struggling in the corner. He felt in his 
pocket and discovered that the confession 
which would prove his innocence of forgery 
before the law was not there. The ring was 
gone! 

John Gilmore had learned what he wanted 
from his brief giance at the paper which was 
now in two pieces—one on the floor and one 
in Nell’s hand. Rather than run a chance 
of loosing out on the treasure, he decided to 
get away without the instructions. He 
evaded “Jim” and Nell, rushed out through 
the night to Piedro and the waiting automo- 
bile, and was gone in the direction of Eagle 
Rock, a land mark familiar to every one who 
knows the Jersey shore. 

Bob picked up the scrap of paper which 
his foster-father had dropped. He read it; 
slowly, and again. 

“Hooray,” he shouted suddenly, throwing 
his arms about Nell. “I knew that this ring 
would bring me luck!” 

“IT don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
answered the girl, releasing herself. “I only 
know that I found this in your pocket up 
stairs a few minutes ago. If you are what 
this card seems to indicate to me, I dap’t 
ever want to see you again.” 

Bob looked at the card. Then he took 


beside the door. 


Nell’s face seriously between his hands and 
looked down into her eyes. 

“You know that I am-honest. You must 
trust me for just a little longer. This paper 
that we have found tonight may tell me who 
Iam. It may lead to the secret: of my birth. 
I do not know who I am, Nell. Think of 
the unhappiness of that! That was what 
‘The Midnight Man’ was hunting for. Kiss 
me, dear—and try to understand. I am 
going to head off Gilmore.” 

Nell kissed her lover rather stiffly. She 
could not understand what all this mystery 
was about. All of a sudden she felt very 
sorry for herself, and she wanted the dear 
mother who had left her in early childhood— 
and she wanted to cry. She put her head 
down on the exact spot where “Jim Stevens” 
had so recently slept and sobbed. 

Finally curiosity got the better of her. She 
looked at the piece of white paper crumpled 
in her hand. She had not examined it be- 
fore. Written in a tiny, precise hand were 
the words, “Death awaits the one who turns 
the handle of the steel door. Use hinge.” 
“Jim Stevens” had gone to find that door. 
He might even now be dead! 

The villagers retired early and the streets 
were dark. No such thing as an automobile 
belonged in the town. Neil’s only hope was 
that some car would pass in which she could 
get a ride till she approached the vicinity 
of Eagle Rock. Then she would get out and 
walk. 

Fortunately a small rattle-trap, filled with 
farmer folk, came by, and made room for 
her. Whether they believed the tale that she 
had gone for a walk and had lost herself 
and was afraid, made no difference to Ne’l. 
She was unconscious of the chatter going on 
about her, and sat with taut muscles and 
clenched fists, praying that she would be in 
time. 

Near the crossing that led to Eagle Rock 
she asked to be let out. 

“Live near here? Ain’t afraid any more?” 
the automobilists asked her. Nell started on 
a run down the road without answering, and 
the riders went on thinking perhaps that she 
was a little daft. 

The moon was shining, and she could see 
ahead of her into the valley. 

Even though she did not see whether any 
one was here before her, she ran across the 
little ravine, calling “Stop! Stop!” 

Jim, with his hand on the handle to the 
steel door, heard her cry, paused, and ran 
back to meet her. 

Ne'l threw herself sobbing in his arms. 

“Oh, my dear! my dear!—then you are 
not dead!” she cried, caressing him. “I 
found some writing on the piece of paper 
that I tore away. It says that any one who 
opens the steel door by the handle will be 
killed, that only the hinges should be used.” 

“That accounts for what happened to Gil- 
more!” whispered Bob in a strange burst of 
tension. “He and another are dead under 
there—I was not going to tell you.” . Bob 
pointed to a pile of fresh branches on the 
ground. “Gilmore was crushed to death. 
The other fellow—he looks to me like the 
servant to that Hindu who used to be after 
my life—must have raised the door off of 
Gilmore, and shut it, then carried him a few 
feet away. Then he must have gone back 
and tried to open the door himself. I found 
him dead with a bullet through his heart 
And there was an emptr 
revolver in Gilmore’s hand.” 

Nell shuddered and hid her head against 
“Jim Stevens’ ” shoulder. 

“Gilmore was my foster-father, dear,” he 
said. “I did not know that I had been 
adopted till a year ago.” 

Nell clung to him in an agony of ten- 
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The Midnight Man = | 


(Concluded) 


derness, her eyes wet with her tears, as if, 
by her very love, she would wipe away all 
the misery which must have been his. 

The othér men had given their lives on 
the altar of greed. The dwelling place of the 
treasure lay open now, and struck back no 
more. 

In the great chest which stood in the mid- 
dle of the cave floor, and which was filled to 
overflowing with gems of the rarest and most 
beautiful coloring, and of gold, was a packet 
of paper. 

Neli, who had opened the lid on this 
dazzling assortment, handed the parcel to 
Bob. With trembling fingers he untied the 
documents and spread them out. 

On top was a parchment covered with the 
penmanship of that same fine hand which 
had written the secret in the ring. 

“William Morley and I were cousins,” the 
writing began. “He had a fortune and I was 
a beggar before his door. He refused me 
help and I hated him. My cousin and I 
looked alike. I conceived the idea of killing 
him and assuming his identity. The plan 
worked. William Morley had a child. Re- 
morse overcame me. I converted the fortune 
into jewels and gold and put it- into this 
cave—where, some day, it will be found. I 
then put the secret of the hiding place in | 
the hem of the child’s dress to stop the 
work of my servant, Zafara, also known as 
Ramah Dhin, who shared my.-secret and tried 
to rob me. The child I put in an orphan- 
age. Oh, that I might free myself from my 
great ‘sin !” 

Bob and Nel] stood with bowed heads. 

“Tt was the work of a madman,” Nell said 
gently at last. “Now I understand.” 

- Nell Morgan and Jim Morley were mar- 
ried the next day; very quietly and with a 
happiness which was tinged with sadness. 

The body of Henry Morgan had been 
found dead in the debris of a wrecked au- 
tomobile at the foot of a hill on the road 
between Loma Point and New York. | 

The ex-“Midnight Man” helped the police | 
clean up the old gang of which Henry Mor- | 
| 





gan had been the head. But he saw to it 
that Morgan’s name was never sullied after | 
his death. 

THE END | 





Viola and Shirley Complain 


EING a picture star isn’t such a cinch 

after all, according to Viola Dana who 
asserts that she lost nearly ten pounds net 
weight while playing the chief role, that 
of a Japanese maiden, in “The Willow 
Tree.” It required from two and a half 
to four hours each day merely to make 
up—then her “work” began. 


HE other star of the Dana family, 

Shirley Mason, meanwhile had _ her 
troubles as “Jim” in “Treasure. Island” 
which Maurice Tourneur recently com- 
pleted. After harrowing experiences aboard 
the pirate ship which left a wake of black 
and blue marks, the climax came when little 
Shirley undertook to fire an old musket. 
The weapon kicked, or backfired or some- 
thing, the butt colliding with Shirley’s face. 
Her mouth was so badly bruised and swollen 
that she was unable to work for several 
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Keep a Bottle at Hand 


and apply a few drops of Hinds Cream whenever the face 
and hands feel uncomfortable from bending over a hot 
range, soaking the hands in strong soapy water or doing 
many other things about the house that are bad for the 
skin. It will prevent red, rough, coarse skin. No tir- 
ing massage, no elaborate and costly treatments, no 
time lost; just rub on Hinds Cream in any spare 
moment. Hinds Cream is economical because 
only enough to moisten the skin is required to keep 

it attractive. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to erciwse stamps with your request. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream2c. Both Cold and Dis- 
appearing Cream 4c. Talcum2c. Trial cake Soap 8c. 

Face Powder, sample 2c; trial size 15c.  Alttractive 
Week-end Box 50c. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, or 
will be mailed, postpaid ia U.S. A., from Laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS, 228 West St., Portland, Maine 
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ft Used to Be 
Chalk—Then Came 
Face Powder 


But the Final Word in Beautifiers Is 
LA.MEDA COLD CREAMED POWDER 
—The Most Beneficial, Lasting 
and Sensible Way of Apply- 
ing Powder to the Skin. 


It’s hard to describe in words just what 
LA MEDA COLD CREAMED POWDER 
is like. It is so entirely new and distinct 
from any other toilet article on your 
dresser. 


L.A MEDA is different from a cold cream because 
it possesses a satin texture never attained by a 
cream, It is also different from ordinary face pow- 
der because it is not dry but creamy and soft. 


The secret of LA MEDA’S popularity is to be found 
im the fact that instead of lying like a layer of dust 
on the surface of the skin, it penetrates, and protects 
every tiny pore—every miscroscopical crease—cling- 
ing "nd beautifying all daylong. For the face, arms 
and neck, there is nothing quite so satisfactory. 

LA MEDA COLD CREAMED POWDER defies 
wind, rain, heat, cold or even perspiration. 

Any Druggist or Toilet Counter anywhere can get 
LA MEDA COLD CREAMED POWDER for you or 
we will send it postpaid upon receipt of 65 cents a 
jar. Three tints: White, Flesh and Brunette. 


Send the Coupon for a Trial Jar and judge for 
yourself the wonders of LA MEDA. 





TRIAL JAR COUPON 


La Meda Mfg. Co., 
103 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 

Please send handsome miniature test jar of 
LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder in the 
teteseseeeseeccesseeessstint. I enclose 10 cents 
silver and a 2c stamp for postage and packing. 
(Or 12 cents stamps if more convenient.) 
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How Do They Do It? 


(Concluded from page 31) 


announced, and break up the wooing of 
the proprietor and a pretty country maid. 
In response to his trainer’s call, he stalked 
slowly and majestically oa to the set, as 
yet unobserved by the amorous couple. 

“Stop!” suddenly commanded the trainer, 
raising the whip. Vendredi paused, looking 
in the’ direction’ of the blacksmith and his 
love—which was natural, as M. Gay at that 
point, just outside the camera lines, stood 
with an upraised whip. It cracked menac- 
ingly in Vendredi’s direction, though with- 
out intruding into the camera lines, and 
the old lion, remembering some unpleasant 
sessions with that whip when he was young 
and wild, snarled defiantly, then, as the 
whip cracked again, opened his mouth in a 
terrifying roar. The blacksmith and his 
lady-love registered abject terror, and the 
former fled ignominiously, leaving his sweet- 
heart to the tender mercies of the wild in- 
vader. 

“All right,” said the director, “we'll take 
“.” 

“Von” was ushered into the background 
once more, the camera commenced to grind, 
and the scene was shot. 

“Lions are trained with a whip,” said M. 
Gay in explanation. “Unless they are born 
in captivity, they are very wild, and have 
to learn to respect force. A training whip is 
loaded with lead at the end, and can strike 
a telling blow, but it is not used unless 
absolutely necessary. Generally all that is 
needed is a flick of the lash on their noses, 
which are very sensitive. Vendredi has not 
been touched with a whip for five years, 
but he remembers it, and shows his dislike 
for it in the way you have seen.” 

Not all lions as tractable as this one. 
Some of them are too vicious to have actors 
work with them, and in that case, double 
photography is resorted to. 

* * 

At the same studio lives Theda Bara—no, 
not the Theda Bara, but a small gray mule, 
who mostly goes by the name of Theda 
3ray. She will follow a comedian like a 
dog, stand on her hind legs, play dead mule, 
say her prayers, and otherwise disport her- 
self; and the secret of her-lamb-like com- 
plaisance—well, Theda Bray is a_ hard 
drinker. She draws no salary, but she in- 
sists on having her bottle; if she gets it, 
she will work; if not, she will kick. Coca 
cola, root beer, pop, or ginger ale——in fact, 
anything in a bottle, except water, she 
hankers for, and will perform blithely and 
continuously if assured that it is forthcom- 
ing. But woe to the luckless director who 
has no bottle of ginger ale sticking from 
his hip pocket. Theda assaults him with 
malicious intent, and he is lucky if he es- 
capes without a souvenir print of her dainty 
hoofs somewhere on his anatomy. 

No animal story would be complete with- 
out some mention of Bruno, the bear, who 
belongs to the Gale Henry Comedies com- 
pany, and who can develop a streak of 
temperament or a fit of gloom with the 


rapidity of a lightning change artist on a 
two-a-day circuit. 

Bruno and Work are not on speaking 
terms, and he has to be tricked into per- 
forming through the medium of peanuts, 
bananas or a pot of honey. If Bruno is to 
come down to the river bank and stick his 
head in a bucket, a banana must be in evi- 
dence inside of it or behind it, and if 
Bruno is to come and affectionately lick the 
face of the sleeping comedian, the actor’s 
countenance must. be smeared with honey, 
and the bear must first be allowed to catch 
the whiff of the sticky sweetness.’ If he is 
to climb a tree, something good to eat must 
be concealed in the limbs to make his climb 
worth-while; and if he is to skate on rollers, 
he must know that a bag of peanuts must 
be forthcoming after the ball is over—else 
next time there will be no performance. 

Out at the Sennett studio where Teddy, 
the Great Dane, lives, the actors will tell 
you that his work is little less than uncanny. 
He is directed exactly as the other comedians 
are, and he never misses a cue. He knows 
the language of the studios, and it is not 
necessary. to show him a table he is to jump 
up on, he is merely told to do it, and his 
response is immediate. Teddy is a one-man 
dog, and will only obey his master, who has 
trained him from puppyhood. 

When I saw him at work, he was to have 
a tug of war with a small dog of uncertain 
pedigree, with a rope as the bone of con- 
tention. The small dog, while intelligent 
enough, had to be rehearsed some half a 
dozen times, and it took considerable repi- 
tition to make him understand his part in 
the picture. Teddy sat by, with a haughty, 
bored air, and when his canine vis-a-vis was 
letter perfect in his part, the trainer spoke 
to the Great Dane without raising his voice. 

“Take the other end of the rope and 
pull it.” 

Teddy rose with alacrity, walked on to 
the set, took the rope in his mouth and 
pulled. 

‘“Now drop it,” his master commanded, 
“and take the dog by the neck—careful— 
don’t hurt him—” 

There was a startled yipe from the small 
dog, who had not bargained on slap-stick 
treatment when he went into comedies, and 
though he struggled hard to escape, Teddy 
held him gently but firmly, and the scene 
was taken after one rehearsal. 

* 

So that is how they do it; and if the work 
of screen animals as I have described it, 
sounds a bit exaggerated, remember that 
these silent actors have come into the films 
after long training, and are developed to 
such a high degree of mentality that it is 
possible to direct them in almost the same 
manner as the two-legged stars. 

And, any director will vouch for this: 
they are not nearly so temperamental as 
humans, they never strike for higher wages 
—and they mever break a contract; in the 
best animal circles, it simply isn’t done. 





Houdini Tells This on Himself 


OUDINI now puts up at the best hotel in Los Angeles, but there was a time 


when he could not afford chicken and ice cream every day. 


In those days he 


had to be content to board at a fifth-rate boarding house and consider himself 


lucky to find the wherewithal to pay his weekly bill. 
his landlady asked him his line of work. 
a specialty actor,” he told her. 


“Oh, I ar 
“What do you do?” she asked. 


On one of these occasions 


“Oh, I spend my time getting out of tight places,” he replied. 
And when she heard this his landlady told him his board and room were payable 


in advance. 


{Louella Parsons in N. Y. Telegraph.] 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS’ ITS Gu 

$5.00 $6 °° $700 $8;0° Kalas 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas shoes,the best 
known shoes inthe world. Sold 
by 106W.L.Douglasownstores 
and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price stamped on the bot- __ | 
tom guarantees the best shoes 
instyle,comfortand servicethat 
can be produced for the price. 


. The stamped price is W. L. Douglas rsonal 
R. DOSEM objects to the way guarantee that the shoes are always waste the 








(Accordin’ to James Gabelle) 






A his fellow medics in the movies price paid forthem. The prices are the same 
= —- erga = Be everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
collect a penny . cisco than they do in New York. SHO! 
AFE HINGDIGGLE, proprietor of W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own HO gi vesivoss ag 
the Idothour, is nothin’ if not up- stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
to-date. He has raised the price of middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. By 
admission and installed benches of soft this method of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the 
pine for his patterns. wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost, 
x DS ra cae W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 
U TELLEGEN is goin’ to support shoe values for the money in this country. They aretheleaders 
his wife in a series of pictures. everywhere. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
Gosh all Hemlock, why shouldn’t he made throughout of the finest leather the market affords, 
support her! with a style endorsed by the leaders of America’s fashion 
: centers; they combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
AM SKIBBLES always goes to the other makes selling at higher prices. 
pitchers, tho he’s so near-sighted he 
can’t see em. He says he enjoys bein’ W.L.Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
some place where his wife can’t talk. makers, under the direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determination to make the 
ESTA VIGGINS, the village vam- best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
pire, has thrown Hank Hardscrab- CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes 


ble over. He had the money to take with his name and price stamped on the bottom, 


her to a movie all right but couldn't | 26,W, 2; Douglas shoes cannot, be obtsined in 7/7 oobi op 
come across with a sundae after it. Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write for Ilus- ¥4126 Spark 8 
trated Catalog showing how to order by mail. BROCKTON, MAS: 
ROFESSOR PROSY has absolute- CUUNINONUOOGQUOULSO000000000000000000000000000000E00NE0SEUOYELEOOOGEOUOSOTOSEROOUEOGOOOOOTUOUOUGOEULEEULOLGEOLEOOOUEOLELLOGUUASEOOUOCASOOOEOAEEOSEUAOEOOEUU AAG 
ly no hope for the future of the 
photoplay. His scenario has come back 
again. , Se ee 
: 7 VACHON'S: WATERPROOF ROCCE] 
PEAKIN’ of heroes: Why don’t *Z 
some one film Ezry Dubwittle? 
He et his wife’s first cake, smacked his 
lips an’ ast for more. 





[Keeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
coniguey—tusre § is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 














Sef, siete 


di for 
milady’s dressing table. Vachon's 
Rouge is a pure, delicately scented 
preparation, harmless to the most 
sensitive skin. It is compounded in 
oils and reproduces natura! tints to 
perfection without leaving the 
slightest trace of artificiality. It 
transforms a plain complexion 









AW used to tell Sis if she wasn’t 
good she wouldn’t go to heaven, 





. into a beautiful one, giving a rich, oduned” for wrinkles, crowsfcet, 
but it never succeeded. Now she tells wholesome coloring that can be obtained in no other os i, pores, ote. becnege it 
her if she isn’t good she can’t go to the manne. Is used in surf bathing with perfect satisfac feo “We — Fn 

- r r tion your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
movies—an’ it never fails. name and 75 cents for tube of this delightful coloring. derest skin. Get an ounce package, 


follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 





VACHON COMPANY, 3933 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. | 





ISS LYDA LOTT’S dressmakin’ 
parlor is thronged from mornin’ aig 2 TR 
till night. Female wimmin even comin’ 


all the way from Mightypoorsett an’ hs “Top of the tloss Eg 
—/ 





Sink-or-Swim Creek to patternize her. 
She’s showin’ a swell dress she says aN au 
she’s makin’ fer Mary Pickford. ; les $5 


Pajamas Night Shirts 

















ARY ALDEN, who takes old Sil ae «THe NGHT we ar of a Nation!” Rw 
i women parts, is quite young, but WANN Re) \\ For Well Groomed Sleep : 
you ought to see Lyda Lott paint, ay, 
powder an’ pad to take young girl E.ROSENFELD & C0 BALTIMORE & NEW YORK ~~ 
parts. 
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“Wrong About Face!” 


} 





~ GLORIA SWANSON “WALLACE REID 
Cecil B. DeMille Arteraft Player Paramount Star 


Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Thehair willstay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing to the stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greeseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


$1 Size three times the quantity of 50c size. SEND FOR 
JAR TODAY. Remit in coin, money order, or U. S. stamps, 
and we will send Hermo “‘HAIK-LUSTR,"’ and the Hermo 
Booklet, “*Guide to Beauty,"’ prepaid, under plain cover, 
at-once. Use it five days and if not entirely satisfactory, 
réturn what’ is left, and we will REFUND YOUR MONEY 
IN FULL. Once you use Hermo ““HAIR-I.USTR" vou 
will never be without it. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 112, CHICAGO 














Improves the faulty 
complexion~protects the 
beauty of the perfect one 


CARMEN —and. stays on. 


Complexion White, Cream, Flesh, Pink and 
Power ) emer: frunite Shase. 


50c Everywhere 





‘2 o i 
1-The Hair Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hai« fromgrow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today,.enclosing 3 stamps. Ve teach Beauty Culture. 
0.3. MAHLER, 192-X Mahler Pc rk, Providence, R. !. 








Bessie Love proves that 
it is possible to make a 
feature sans featut>s. 


Miss Bessie Love and her dawg Would you say she was in support of the canine actor? 


NE must admit that there are a num- 
ber of actresses whose popularity 
barometer might slump below the 
freezing mark if they were to have 
their anatomy amputated at the point where 
their pearl necklaces pendulate. Beauty is 
only skin deep, but just the same these ac- 
tresses spend a large part of their incomes 
on masseurs—or masseuses, if it suits you 
better—and considerable on cosmetics. Their 
faces are their fortunes, in other words. 
Not so with Bessie Love. Bessie—here 
unconsciously snapped with her pal, her 
dawg—has proven that the world is wrong 
about face—all wrong. - She says you don’t 
have to be beautiful to. succeed and points 
to her own success to prove it. “I was 
only a kid in pigtails and short dresses when 
I wandered into the Fine Arts studio, look- 
ing for a job,” says Bessie. “I got the job; 
but it wasn’t my fair face that got it.” And 
her first real part on the screen was that of 


d 


a little Swedish slavey_in “The Flying Tor- 
pedo.” Bessie looked the part. And—she’s 
stuck to her rule of wrong-about-face ever 
since. 

Later, however, they did give her a chance 
to look pretty—which she could, and did. 
You remember her opposite Bill Hart in 
“The Aryan;” with Douglas Fairbanks in 
“The Good-Bad Man” and “Reggie Mixes 
In.” After -a list of successes, which in- 
cluded “Stranded,” with DeWolf Hopper; 
“Hell-to-Pay Austin,” with Wilfred Lucas, 
she was made a Fine Arts star, appearing in 
“A Sister of Six,” “The Heiress at Coffee 
Dan’s,” “Nina the Flower Girl,” and “Wee 
Lady Betty.” 

She was with Pathe for a starring engage- 
ment; and now Vitagraph has her. 

Dressed up, Miss Love is briefly past 
twenty; a little over five feet tall and one 
hundred pounds net. As to color, blonde; 
as to nationality, she’s Irish. 
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HELPING OUT THE P.A. 


NE-of the interesting filmdom lawsuits 

of the week is that of Susie Achew 
versus the Flicker & Stopp Film Company: 
The plaintiff, a bathing beauty, is suing the 
film company for the recovery of damages 
to an elaborate -bathing suit belonging to 
her, which was ruined when she was acci- 
dently pushed into the ocean while taking 
comedy scenes. 

Felix J. Foghorn, president of the Flicker 
& Stopp concern, waives all responsibility 
for the immersion. “Our bathing girls have 
been told repeatedly,” he says, “to keep 
away from the water. Under our present 
seaside comedy policy never to show the 
girls in- bathing, there is no excuse for any 
of them to be within a block of the shore. 
If Miss Achew fell in, it was due to her 
own recklessness.” 

Susie has a tough job ahead of her, say 
we. 

* K 2K 


HE Goldwyn press agent who sent out 

that letter, supposedly written by an 
Indian and sent to Will Rogers, had better 
look out for our great grandfather, who 
first read that self-same letter several de- 
cades back. However, it’s a good letter. 
Here it goes: 


Chickechackie, 


Indian Territory. 
Heely Pump Co.: 

i git.the pump witch i by from you. Why 
for gods sake doan you sent me no hanle shure 
thing you doan treat me rite i rot 10 days an 
my kustomer he holler like Hell for Water for 
Water for him pump you no he is hot some 
now an it win he no blow the pump She got no 
hanle so wot the Hell I goan to do with it Sen 
them hanle rite quick I sen he back an I goan 
to order some pump from my kustomer goodbye 

PETER MELONTUBBY. 


since I rite i fin in box it dam hanle 


PETE 
& * 


EGINA QUINN, leading woman for 
George Walsh, offers the following re- 
cipe for a very palatable dish of rose-food: 
Flavor fresh unsalted butter with rose by 
packing in a closed vessel surrounded by a 
two-inch layer of rose petals. Let it stand 
overnight. Cut thin strips of bread, spread 
with the perfumed butter and place several 
petals from fresh rose between the slices. A 
pretty effect is obtained by letting the edges 
show. 

Or, as the nimrod said: “Nail the carp 
to a shingle and soak it in salt water for 
two days; then throw away the carp and 
eat the shingle.” 


of x * 


T is estimated (by a Fox P. A.) that} 

403,789 silk worms worked seven hours | 
a day for eight and a half years to produce | 
the silk used by Miss Traverse for her | 
gowns. 

Fortunately, the poor worms didn’t have 
to consider a back to the dress. 


* * Pa 


OME idear of the dangers often faced 

by screen players can be gained from 
the following item, written dispassionately, 
briefly, by a publicity agent for the Penny- 
saver Film Studios: 

“Work on the immense film, ‘The Child 
of the Trees,’ was cut short last week when 
Susie Fewclothes, playing the role of the 
wild girl of Cannibal island, ran face to 
face with a mouse. Miss Fewclothes was 
in the deep woods, making friends with the 
blood-hungry tiger, when the mouse ap- 
peared on the scene, completely unnerving 
the young actress. Needless to say, she 
would not resume her soliloquy with the 
hungry tiger until the mouse had been 
trailed to its lair and properly disposed of.” 

—LIGE MEE. 
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BECOME A NURSE 


A most dignified and respected profession 
B* training at home. Apn intelligent | 
woman between 19 and 60 canbecome 

a successful nurse through 

our correspondence course. 


Eighteenth Year—Ten Thousand | 
Graduates earning $18 to $30 | 


weekly. 


Invaluableforthe practical nurse. | 


Entire tuition fee earned ina few 
weeks, often before graduation. 


Enrolment includes two months’ 
trial, with money refunded if 
student desires to discqntinue. 


Send today for catalog and sample lessons 


Y The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
582 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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A Merry Christmas Tints: 
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years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Gom- 
mercial end Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 

art authorities. 
Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
positions. Artist’s Outit FRE 
to Enrolled Students. 


Write today for Art Year Book. 


Sergnespreugp ANT 


BATTLE CREEK MICH. 


-wosrsieet FREE 
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“One of These Is Guilty!” 


“T see gold—masses of it—shining—glit- 
tering. ‘There are two who are fighting for 
it—a man and a woman. One of them is a 
thief. There is only one other who knows 
the truth, and she is long since dead. If I 
can talk with her spirit —” 

The mystery—the romance—the gripping 
horror of it all makes a story it is impossible 
to put down until the breathless end. Read 
it, It’s in this set by 


HARDING DA VIS 


(First Uniform Edition) 


The. sharp crack of a rifle—the softness of a woman’s 
atm in the moonlight, the swish of tropic waters against 
f the steamcr’s side — he has got them all 
in his stories. This is the man who said 

Romance is not dead!*’ This is the 

man whowent to Mexico, to Africa, to 

South America, to England, to Japan--all 

overt the world searching for adventures 

and romances, and he found them—up in 

the mountains, on the battlefield, in 

fashionable drawing rooms. No man ever 

Saw 80 many kinds of life when it is 

gayest, when it is fullest of excitement,as 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, and he was 

so handsome, su lovable, so daring, so 

kind, that people loved him wherever he 

went. When a mon has seen two wars, 

@ Queen's Jubliee, an Inauguration, and 

the Coronation of a Czar—all in one year, 

he has some thrilling stories to tell. 


Theodore Roosevelt said: “* His 
heart flamed against cruelty and injustice. 
His writings form a text-book of Amer- 
icanism which al! our people would do 
well to read at the present time."’ 


FREE acncio 


5 Volumes 


Monsieur Beancaire The Magnificent Ambersons 
The Flt The Gentleman from indiana Penrod 


Our foremost living American novelist 
today is Booth Tarkington. Every 
American secs himself as a boy in 
**Penrod.”’ Every American knows the 
fascinating problem touched in that bril- 
liant novel, “The Flirt." The world 
cannot grow tired of bis entrancing story, 
** Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 

Tarkington hears the very heart-beats 
of the American people. He is simple, 
direct, startlingly real. His humor is 
the humor of the burlesque, but of that 

finer, bigger kind — with a deep, 
underlying purpose. 

Booth Tarkington knows how to 
write about love. Nowhere else can 
you find romance so delightful — so 
enthralling. 

Because of bis closeness to real 
American life, Columbia University's 
$1,000 prize for the best novel of 
1918 went to Booth Tarkington for 
** The Magnificent Ambersons."’ 

This is a remarkable offer and it cannot 
last long. No American home can afford 
to be without Richard Harding Davis and 
Booth Tarkington. Sign and mail the 
coupon at-once, and you will get one at 
low price—the other free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


sass senas 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 F:fth Avenue, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes Also send absolutely FREE the set of 
Bovth Tarkington, in 5 volumes. If these books are not satisfac- 
tory, I will return both sets within 10 days, at your expense. 
Otherwise J will send you $1.50 at once and $1.50 a month for 
Only 12 months. 10% added in ¢ anada because af duty. 
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FOUND her in a room 

carpeted with dark blue. 

A few pieces of quite 

good English furniture— 
very likely manufactured in 
Grand Rapids—and one 
big, delectable couch taking 
up all the available space. The windows 
were open and all the sunshine and fresh 
air that it is possible to get on Forty-fourth 
Street came in through them. There were 
roses in a huge blue vase and over all the 
room was a fragrance, a wholesomeness that 
comes only of sunlight, and youth—and 
suchlike things. 

And the little mistress, who seemed to fit 
in so well with the furnishings? She is 
slight and trim and dainty. Her skin, un- 
marred by even the slightest soupcon of 
makeup, flushes with her changing moods. 
Her eyes are a cloudy blue-gray, and her 
hair, such soft bronze gold as it is, is tucked 
up and pinned securely into place over a 
broad, serious brow. “Much too serious,” 
I thought, “to be on speaking terms with 
the rest of that face. I wonder how this is 
going to come out?” 





By 
SANDIA 
ALEXANDER 


Ingenue 
from the Eyes Down 


Vivian Martin’s brow may be lofty, 
but the rest of her is just natural Girl. 


Vivian Martin from her 
eyes up is serious; from the 
eyes down she is anything 
but serious. There is rather 
an impertinent nose, a 
warm, eager mouth and an 
entirely frivolous chin, with 
a faint cleft in its exact center. I needn’t 
have worried over how it was going to come 
out. It adjusted itself perfectly. It is a 
case of mind over matter. 

And for the rest of her? Well, there 
were no careless corners about her groom- 
ing. She wore a bronze organdy frock with 
prim little collar and cuffs and her shoes, 
with their glittering buckles, pointed a per- 
fect finish to the four feet some few inches 
that she must be. 

She stifled a yawn; then said apologeti- 
cally: 

“I’ve been sleepy ever since I came to 
New York. I think it must be the change 
in climate. I have been drowsy ever since 
I have been here. I don’t seem to get 
enough air; out home—I. call California 
home—we have the most wonderful sun- 
light and the breeze right off the Pacific 
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Ingenue from the 
Eyes Down 


(Continued ) 


streams in all day long—” She broke off 
and sighed: “And I don’t seem to be able 
to get used to the differences in the East 
—after California one must get acquainted 
with New York all over again. I went out 


Here, with the _ lilies, 
and the smile, and what- 
not, we behold the young 
Martin person at eight, 
while playing in An- 
drew Mack's company. 


to stay six months, and I stayed three years 
and a half.” 

“Are you going back?” 

“TI don’t know—I want better screen 
stories and just whether I'll find them East 
or West remains to be seen. But I want 
some really good stories. I don’t suppose 
that’s new; we all want better stories. Even 
the big producers are waking up to the fact 
that the public is tired of quantity and 
would like some quality for a change. It’s 
hard to find things—the kind of things I 
want to do. I have one in mind now. A 
character part. That’s what I like: the sort 








She was designed as a 

leading lady, you might 

say, from the start. Here 

she is, at the age of one 

year, acting as model for 
a decollete gown! 


that come out all right in the end—the little 
slavey, who has a spiritual quality in spite 
of. her sordid surroundings; or the tough 
little ‘girl who learns manners and good 
breeding and comes into her own. I loved 
playing ‘Merely Mary Ann!’” 
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HOLEPROOF > 
HoJSIERY - 


The brilliant beauty of Holeproof is 
as desirable for occasions of social 
importance as its famous durability 
is desirable for the strain of sports or 
every day wear. 

Men, women and children can get 
Holeproof in pure silk, silk faced, or 
lusterized lisle, whichever is most 
pleasing to them. The Holeproot 
label identifies every pair. , 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
COMPANY 




















Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of 
Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
50 York St., Sydney, Australia This symbol 


© H: H. Co. oa 
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DID YOU ever experience the embarrassment of coughing in 
the theatre and then realizing that you had started half the 
audience doing the same thing! You can easily avoid this 
humiliating experience, for S-B Cough Drops will relieve 
coughing. Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten 


the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 
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I don’t remember how we talked around 
to Barrie; but we did somehow and she 
told me that her greatest ambition was to 
play the heroine of “A Kiss for Cinderella.” 

“Barrie’s things are my ideal. I spent the 
happiest year of my life playing ‘Peter Pan’ 
on the road for Mr. Frohman. It was the 
year Maude Adams did ‘The Jesters” I 
had her own musical director and some of 
the old company. Never have I had such 
a good time!” 

She came from Grand Rapids, where all 
good furniture comes from. She was a 
cunning youngster on the stage, with Rich- 
ard Mansfield in “Cyrano de Bergefac’; 
growing up—a little—she played in “Of- 
ficer 666,” “Stop. Thief,” and “The Only 
Son.” Then she peterpanned a while. That 
is, she petered a while and was never panned 
once. Vivian began her film career with 
World; with Holbrook Blinn she made one 


: | of her first photoplays.. Then Oliver Mo- 
Mee air Wes rosco decided he wanted her for the Mo- 


§ | rosco-Pallas company, so west she went. 
eC Fay ' | Out there she became a real little picture 
=@ | eminence, and some of her work was done 
“Tt was falling out, getting brit- | | with Jack Pickford. You will remember, too, 
tle and stringy. y scalp was filled = |such Lasky subjects as “Little Miss Opti- 
Sa ” ‘ by a ‘ 
with dandruff and itched almost constantly. : mist, “Mary Gusta,” and “The Trouble 
. A few applications of: Kolor-Bak pro- ® | Buster.” In her three years and a half on 
u a wondertu improvement. he : > res . ’ 
: eed eee gee ae. the west coast she fulfi'led a long Paramount 
pena Hearsay Andi niareel af maven ¥ contract; and some of her latest successes 
oe is new cere to its original color— | have been “His Official Fiancee” and “The 
ota y hair shows a h i Ciss.” 
Koler- Bak ia not a el mig Itiseolor- § Third Kiss. ap 4 
fess, stainless, harmless and restores original It is that same spiritual quality—the rarest 


senlp nw cathy condition os pte ni: = | thing men Nest o - ee makes 
‘or our special trial offer; also Free §& rie vori 

Book on Heir which explains how Kolor-Bak §& PES AAT PAE SEES OF Se The Oetere, 
restores gray hair to its original color. 


Ingenue from the Eyes Down 
(Concluded ) 


“T know it’s trite to say—but good, clean, 
wholesome work does count. There’s noth- 
ing earthy about his work—it’s as though 
it hada soul; and after all, aren’t there 
mighty few actors of whom it is really 
true?” 

It was time for me to go. I got up and 
walked over to the refectory table which 
occupied the entire length of the room. 
There were morning. papers and magazines 
and books and entirely personal trinkets 
scattered over its longness: I picked up 
one of the books. It was D’Annunzio’s “A 
Child of Pleasure.” I had a little shock— 
it was like a cold breath in the whole sunny 
room. I was almost afraid to ask— 

“Do you like D’Annunzio?” 

“No, I don’t. I’m trying to read this 
because it was sent to me—but I’m having 
rather an awful time of it. I don’t like 
this gloomy sort of stuff—this—this intense 
love—I don’t believe in it, do you?” 

I didn’t answer. I put the book down 
with relief. It couldn’t be possible that I 
had been mistaken in her. I carried away 
with me the same impression I had culled 
at the very start. That Vivian Martin is 
young and wholesome and sunshiny; that 
she needs no arts to express her personality, 
no makeshift of fads and fancies. Hers is 
not the soul that craves for devious, sen- 
suous, insidious dramas; no need for arti- 
ficial lights, midnight hangings, mysti¢ in- 
cense and heady perfumes, which some of 
her craft believe in. She is gloriously her- 
self in the things she likes and the things 
she wants to do. 
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DIAMONDS 


the money savin g diamond bargains which the 
asch = offers in = bay in spite of 
prices. |} H,carat at § $48.75; & at $72.00, Every 
Se en AL beck guarantee 

; vite Get th this be book; see what Basch offers before 
Tite yoo buy a diamond. Big bargains in jewelry and 

Write yea A post card brings it free. rite today. 











VANITA |e 


Makes 
Beauty 


Yentte the newest, most de- 
lightful prep paratn on, ban- 

es wrinkles, eliminates 
blemishes, gives a gi rious 
new complexion and hand- 
some figure. Endorsed b; 
dozens of refined > 
semi-solid cream fo 

eandnightly use. c 3O3TS 
BUT 75c a month. Send for 
amonth’s supply or free 
circular. 
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LUDEN'S jpugermerees 


HIS is a Boarding School Tragedy. 
MENTHOL COUGH DROPS I don’t know why it is that Board- 
ing School Tragedies should be 
SWEETEN Ahile BREATH more tragic than other tragedies; 
but they are. It has to do with a girl and 

|a matinee hero— 








Cherchez, le Villain! 


(Or, a tragedy innocently enacted by. that 
splendid screen-outlaw, Frank Campeau.) 


By Mitprep A. FREEMAN 


The one she got. 


The Boarding School itself was like all 
other Boarding Schoo's; and one of the 
things in which it was particularly like it 
was the wholeheartedness in which it de- 
veloped crushes ‘on people. 

You can well imagine then the flutter into 
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Cherchez le Villain! 


(Concluded ) 


which the whole place was thrown when 
it was suddenly announced that. all who 
cared to do so might go to see Mr. Dustin 
Farnum in “The Virginian.” The Boarding 
School was very strict about plays, four or 
five, carefully selected, being the dissipa- 
tion of the entire school year. 

The Boarding School went. It came back 
smitten—enamoured—heart shot to pieces! 

All previous crushes were declared off! 

Gone the tragic-looking coachman, the His- 
tory teacher, little Monsieur was most dis- 
tinctly persona non grata. Mr. Farnum, 
tall and lithe, with his slightly curling dark 
locks and the wonderful drawl of his voice 
as he told the little school teacher she was 
“goin’ ter love him—” Well, the Board- 
ing School was in a fair way to lose what 
mind it possessed! 

It smouldered for a day or two, moon- 
ing around and answering absently in Senior 
English or Junior Mathematics. Then it 
broke out like scarlet fever or something— 
into letters. Someone had discovered that 
the beautiful creature lived at The Lambs 
Club in New York. The out-going school 
mail bag was stuffed to bursting point 

And the Boarding School didn’t even 
know enough to enclose stamps! But it 
knew enough to write on scented and deli- 
cately tinted notepaper. Louise’s letter, I 
remember, was a work of art—it was lav- 
ender and breathed of violets. Louise is 
now the wife of a man who owns most all 
the Public Utilities in the middle west. I 
wonder if she ever told him? And there 
was Dot; Dot’s husband is a brewer in 
Milwaukee—I’m sure she never told! And 
Alice, who has never married at aH; but 
who took a course of law at the University 
of Chicago and is now practising in To- 
ledo. I wonder if she remembers! 

There was just one girl who had seen the 
play and did not write Mr. Farnum. Mr. 
Farnum had interested her only mildly. 
Someone e’se had interested her much more: 
someone who wasn’t so immaculate after 
having scoured the plains all day on a pinto; 
someone who trailed well worn chaps 
around and looked used to them; someone 
whose angelicness was mostly minus; some- 
one who could handle a revolver knowingly, 
and whose taste in shirts ran to violent 
plaids. 

So this girl sent her letter to Mr. Frank 
Campeau. 

She told him she had been unfortunate 
enough to become enamoured of the villain 
instead of the hero of the piece. She even 
said she’d forgiven him for’ the perfectly 
awiul way he had treated Steve—and then 
she asked for his photograph. 

She posted the letter and waited two ex- 
pectant weeks. One day it came! It was 
a big, square envelope; all the pictures the 
girls possessed were small cabinet affairs— 
this looked as though it were going to be 
something worth hanging. 

She clutched it. I am afraid her fingers 
trembled a little as she struggled with the 
knotted string—at last it was undone. She 
tore it reverently from its numezous wrap- 
pings and bristol board and turned it over 
—she gasped—it was a picture of Mr. Frank 
Campeau truly—Mr. Frank Campeau re- 
splendent in a dress suit! ! ! 


ORNELIUS HUSK, on his first visit to the 
seaside, went down to the beach at low tide, 
and saw a big fishing-smack lying high and dry 
on the mud flats. 
“Hey, mister,” he said to a fisherman, “how 
do you get that big boat down to the water?” 
“We don’t take the boat down to the water, 
mate,” said the fisherman. ‘The water comes up 
to the boat.” 
Cornelius Husk gave a harsh laugh. 
“Say, mister,” he said, “I may be from the 
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bent, Freeman’s Face 
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Ready at hand to sooth and 
protect the tender skin from 
torturing winds and enhance 
the charm of a lovely complexion. 
An unrivaled favorite for forty 
years with supremacy ever mait.- 
tained by unchanging excellence. 


Clings closely to the skin—won’t 
rub off. Contains nothing in- ; 
jurious to the most delicate a Fe 
complexion. All tints 50 cts. plus 2 cts. ( 11) i 
wartax. Miniature box by mail 4 cts, H (ie i=— 
plus 1 ct. war tax. AY iT WW} 
The Freeman Perfume Co. @\N32ZZZ 
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and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 





stubborn 











, to learn. Send sketch of 
hair oma? Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
lo comb, for sample Picture Chart, list 
tand of successful students, ex- 
neat a amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
attractive can accomplish. Please state your age. 


Pals beamesacs BS 
Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends’’ 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair-Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way you comb it and retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


= A Delightful 


‘s Wis Christmas 











society. _Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 
4 Send fifty cents today for 
Send for Trial Jar a trial jar. Use it five 


days. If it isn’t just what you have been looking for—send 

*'t back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 

Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jarof 

delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 

mailed postpaid. Send for this wonderfultoilet necessity today. 
d $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept. 124, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 











Three cils, your name, Holly or Floral Box, 30 cts. 








country, but I ain’t goin’ to swaller that.” 
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Fortune 


Teller 


**T see a man—a dark man. He is 
talking earnestly to a young girl. She is 
trying to avoid him. He seizes her by both 
arms. They struggle. He has his hand 
at herthroat. She falls. He strikes her. 
He goes—I cannot see where he goes. 
It is dark — dark —’’ 

What happened then—how this medium knew— 


that is the perplexing mystery solved only by the 
marvelous genius of 


CRAIG KEN} 


TheAmerican Sherlock Holmes ¥ 


DheAmerican Conan Doyle “27 
He isthe detective genius of our age. He has taken 
science—scicnce that stands for this age—and allied 
it to the mystery and romance of detective fiction. 
Even to the smallest detail, every bit 
of the plot is worked out scientifi- 
cally. For nearly ten years America 
has been watching this Craig Ken- 
nedy—marveling at the strange, new, 
startling things that detective hero 
would unfold. 

Such plots—such suspense—with 
real,vivid people moving through the 
maclistrom of life!- Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories. 
English writers have thiilled whole 
nations by their artful heroes. Rus- 
sian ingenuity has fashioned wild 
tales of mystery, But all these seem 
old-fashioned — out-of-date— beside 
the infinite variety — the weird ex- 
citement of Arthur B. Reeve's tales. 


FREE=-For 


10 Volumes 

To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 vols. 

When the police of New York 
failed to solve one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the time, Edgar 
Allan Poe far off there in Paris — 
found the solution, The story is in 
these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories, You can get the Reeve ata 
remarkably low price and the Poe 
FREE for a short time only. 


TWO SHELVES OF BOOKS 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817, NEW YORK 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Photo-12-19 
18 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges orepaid, set of Arthar BR. Reeve —in 12 
wane. Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edger Allan Poe 
0 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory I will return both 

sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $2 
@ month for 13 months. “ 
Send for Special Canadian Ofer. 
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Sodas or Shaves 


Nowadays the merchants can advertise their 
business on the screen—no matter what they sell. 


By 
Jonas Howarp 


F the up to date undertaker. or the agent 

for Ford parts wans to break into the 

films these days and get his name em- 

blazoned on the white screen, he can 
do it for $12. Any retail merchant can now 
get fifty seconds of lively action, demon- 
strating the latest styles in ‘coffins, aprons, 
motor cars, hairdressing, barbering, under- 
wear, shoes, gloves, dyeing and cleaning, 
etc., etc., etc. Almost a thousand different 
lines of retail business are represented in 
these snappy little plays, each with a laugh 
and a punch, calculated to draw the unwary 
movie goer into a spending mood. This is 
the latest wrinkle in movie advertising. No 
line of business has been found too unin- 
teresting to offer a plot. Even the under- 
taker can get fifty feet of lively action 
guaranteed to bring trade. 

These films are not only bought and used 
by the retail merchant himself but are sent 
to him by his manufacturer as part of what 
is called the “dealer help” service. For in- 
stance, a manufacturer of corsets decides he 
wants to give the dealers something nifty 
in -advertising. He buys a quantity of the 
films boosting corsets, has each one deco- 
rated with a trailer giving the name and 
address of each and every dealer and shoots 
the films out—with instructions. 

The dealer who has a hunch in the be- 
ginning that a lot of corset-wearing ladies 
frequent movie shows, beats it around the 
corner to the nearest movie house and ar- 
ranges for a premier. The corset film gets 
a run for a week or two, the theater man 
gets a little money for it, the ladies get ‘the 
corsets and the dealer gets the business. 
Thus, everybody is happy. 

Or, the dealer may buy the film himself 
if he is wide enough awake to the ad that 
flickers and put it on himself—not the cor- 
sets but the film. 

Photoplaylets are merely short moving 
pictures, each containing the semblance of 
a plot and with plenty of action. The grand 
idea is to persuade those who see the films 
that Jones has the best coffins or Peters 
has the best flowers or Fordyce has the best 
sundaes. There has got to be a punch in 
each one in order to hold the attention: of 
the audience between Mary Pickford and 
the news weekly. The films are usually 
made from live models—pretty girls—to 
fame unknown but chic and sweet. Let us 
examine a few of the plots commonly seen 
in the ad films: 

CORSETS: Mamma buys a new corset 
and of course we see that it is Lily Brand. 
She places it on the bed and goes down to 
get dinner. Willie and Myrtle, aged five 
and six, enter, spy the corset and begin to 
have some fun with it. After a tug o’war 
to show how strongly built the corset is, 
they toss it in the bath tub which happens 
to be full of water. No matter, the au- 
dience is shown that the water won’t hurt 
it. It’s rust proof! Mamma tells the au- 
dience all about it in a neat title and Papa 
advises her to buy Lily Brand always. 

SUNDAES: Close up of a nut sundae. 
Fade in pretty young thing getting away 
with it. Flash to companion, sleek of pom- 
padour and dark of eye with flannel trousers 
an’ everything. “Lovers Never Quarrel 
When They Get Their Sodas at Kunkin’s,” 
says the title. Back to the lovers. They 
kiss and depart. Exterior of Kunkin’s. 
Couple stand on the doorstep and swear 


that no other shop shall get their soda tax 
but Kunkin’s. 

Trailer: “Always Drop in Kunkin’s for 
the Nuttiest Sundae in Town.” 

AUTO PARTS: (Animated ad cartoon.) 
Flivver enters the scene and begins to race 
madly around. Flivver smashes into a post, 
crumbling into junk. Never mind, Bergson 
can fix it. Owner rushes into a store, phones 
Bergson. Bergson hurries to the scene. 
Then, by movie magic, we see the flivver 
repair itself under Bergson’s expert work- 
manship in eight seconds—screen time. 

View of Bergson’s workshop—reminder: 
Always Phone Bergson when you get in a 
smash up. Fade out. 

SHOES: Scene: Walk in the park. Pair 
of ill clad feet, male and female enter Scene. 
Owners sit on bench. Funny stuff—spoon- 
ing. “Will you marry me?” asks the male. 
“T will,” responds the lady, “if you will go 
down to Smith’s and get a pair of his spe- 
cial Fashion shoes.” - Off dashes youth. 
Closeup. of Smith’s shoe store. Youth rushes 
in. Jump to interior. Grabs clerk, forces 
him to adjust a pair of Fashion Specials. 
Pays the bill and rushes out. Regains girl 
in park. Bear squeeze—acceptance and 
happiness. “Always buy your: shoes at 
Smith’s,” admonishes the title. . Fade out. 

Abbreviated photoplays for retail mer- 
chants are among the new novelties of the 
industry. The successful subjects are those 
which have plenty of action and which will 
get a laugh. Theater managers are willing 
to run them if they are good—the public 
seems to like them when they are good. 
Originally these short subjects were con- 
fined to the popular animated cartoons. Now 
the films made from live models are more 
in demand. Considerable money is spent in 
making these little productions of a high 
quality, photographically and in their sub- 
ject matter. Scenarios are written by an 
expert ad writer whose job is to cook up 
novelties. He has to remember that he 
only has fifty to seventy-five seconds to 
show what he wants to show and to say 
what he wants to say. He’s got to get it 
all in—entertainment as well as advertising. 
Nothing is handed out free. You take the 
advertising with the amusement. 

You may laugh, if you like, but are also 
asked to buy. 

If you are weeping with Bessie Love at 
nine-forty-five you may be looking at a 
hosiery ad at ten o'clock. 

A sort of object lesson, negative or posi- 
tive, is given first. Then, when you realize 
the necessity for new shoes or a safety razor, 
bang comes the advice to buy them or it 
at Smith’s. It was felt by advertisers that 
the lantern slide had had its run. People 
yawned at the still picture on the screen. 
Some method of knocking them down and 
dragging them out had to be devised. The 
little ad-plays turned the trick. 

At the Rothacker Studios, one department 
is given up to Photoplaylets. H. H. Dewey 
spends his days finding new ways to movie- 
ize corsets, sodas, razors and even the ham- 
mers and saws on the shelves of the hard- 
ware store. His catalog of ad playlets reads 
like the retail directory of Council Bluffs. 

He had a hard nut to crack on the under- 
taker. There are limitations even for the 
film maker. It was not found hard to get 
up a neat little plot on the soda fountain 
or the florist shop. 













Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 99) 


OM TERRISS will direct “The Great 

Ruby,” a melodrama much relished by 
the audiences at the Drury Lane.. This will 
be for Vitagraph. Other of the old dramas 
were purchased by Metro. 


HE Robert W. Chambers Film company 
has been born. It will make, accord- 
ing to report, picturization of all the au- 
thor’s brain-children. Many Chambers tales 
have been filmed; the Cosmopolitan Pro- 
duction have already made “The Dark Star,” 
and “The Restless Sex.” It is not said that 
Chambers will personally supervise his 
works in the filming. 


DAYTONA, Florida, studio will be the 

work-shop of Maxine Elliott and Wil- 
liam Faversham when these two distin- 
guished artists begin their first Cosmopoli- 
tan Production. George D. Baker will di- 
rect the co-stars in two pictures. 


LTHOUGH she had planned to make 

pictures in New York, Anita Stewart 
is back in Hollywood where she will re- 
main at least for the winter. Col. William 
Selig has turned over a part of his big park 
to Miss Stewart who has her own studio 
now. Miss Stewart spent several months in 
New York resting after her strenuous season. 


UGENE WALTER, who has been a 

pictorial wanderer ever since he first 
celebrated the announcement of his aversion 
to the silent drama by selling some of his 
choice plays to producers, is settled at last. 
Goldwyn has signed him for an indefinite 
period to supervise the scenario department 
—or rather, its output. He is now in Cul- 
ver City, where he will look on at the pro- 
duction and act as a sort of presiding genius 
to the various members of the literary di- 
vision of films. 


OSCOE ARBUCKLE almost won a 

pennant. That is, his ball team, Ver- 
non of the Pacific Coast League, almost did. 
It was all quite exciting, that closing week 
with the premier honors of the West’s big 
league at stake and Roscoe had to go on an 
extra special diet to make up for the 
poundage he lost, rooting and worrying. 
His baseball experience was so successful 
that Fatty’s former slim foil, Al St. John, 
has threatened to buy a ball team also. 


ATALIE, the youngest Talmadge who 

only went into films on family provo- 
cation, is to be on her own at last. She 
will appear in “The Way of a Man,” a 
Thomas Dixon picture. Sister Norma did 
“The Way of a Woman.” It’s all in the 
family. 


HARLES RAY has two more pictures to 

do for Thomas H. Ince and Paramount 
then he hies himself to First National. He. 
expects to be at work for the Circuit about 
January 1. Pretty Ann May, the film 
colony’s mystery girl, is Charley’s new lead- 
ing lady. 


ILLIAM P. S. EARLE, brother of 
Ferdinand Pinney, is directing Eugene 
O’Brien in “The Broken Me'ody,” the latest 
of the perfect lover’s Selznick pictures. 
Earle’s latest completed production was 
Louise Glaum’s “The Lone Wolf’s Daughter.” 


RS. SIDNEY DREW will be “Polly” 

for Pathe. She will make from eight 
to ten comedies the coming year, pursuing 
the sister idea which she adopted after the 
death of her husband and co-star, Sidney 
Drew. 
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ANAS 
“ONHE walks in beauty,” Byron 


said—and so do you, when 

your hands have the deli- 
cate softness that matches your 
fair charm of face. 


If you would be thoroughly 
admired—would always look 
your best at winter’s social fetes, 
keep your hands velvety smooth and 
protect them from roughening winds 
and changing temperatures by using § 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS <a 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Kind That Keeps” 


The final touch of complete comfort is given by D & R Perfect Cold Cream when it is 
applied before retiring to soothe chapped or irritated skin. Cultured “ape of three genera- 
tions have relied upon its exclusively refined qualities to cleanse and refresh their complexion. 
You will enjoy its many uses in the home. In tubes and jars, roc to $1.50. 


Poudre cAmourette: 


Free Trial Samples of 
Both 
Free samples of Perfect Cold 
Cream and Poudre Amourette 
will besent you if you writeus. 


Daggett & Ramsdell 
Dept. 1003 

D &R Building ’ \ eaiereten caked . oii 

New York ‘ ‘ mm fy ey £1 a 






The face powder of loveliness. 
Looks natural, stays on. Flesh, 
50c 


white, brunette - - - 


Get of your dealer or 
by mail of us. 
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“extra blanket’’ 
at night 





MEISTER PIANO 


you select will be sent to you on 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


payments to suit your convenience as low as $6 
° 
of any kind. Stool and acarf free. Write today for our 1uu- 


t’s free. 
our freecatalog. We have a fine select 


Rothschild & Company, Dept. P.M. 2, Chicago, Ill. 








Because Piso’s brings 
comfort in midnight 
« hours to those an- 

; noyed by coughs and 
distressed by inflamed 
hoarseness, 


throats or 


A standby for 55 years. Have it 
by eos handy in the medicine cabinet for 
use at the very first indication of 
TO PAY throat troubles. 
for this 


beautiful 30catyour druggist’s. Contains no 


opiate. Good for young and old 
and a guaranteed saving of $100 to $150 
Eight exquisite styles to choose from and the one 


If vou like the piano we will sell it to you on small monthly 


cash deposit asked. No interest on yasente® Weast-es 

age illustrated catalog inthe natural colors of the wood. 

. f you are interested in plazer-piance send for 
jon, 


for Coughs KG Gey [ek 
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real help 
for catarrh 


~ Hackingcough,con- 
tinued sneezing, stuff- 
ed up nostrils—how 
can anyone attend to 
daily duties with a 
catarrhal head ? 


Kondon’s relieves 

uickly and prevents 
the more serious ills 
which follow in the 
wake of neglected ca- 
tarrh. It will pay you 
to try it. 
Kendon’s Catarrhal Jelly 
is guaranteed not only by 
us, but by 30 years service 
to millions of Americans. 
If Kondon’s doesn’t do 
wonders for yout cold, 
sneezing, cough, chronic 
catarrh, nosebleed, head- 
ache, sore nose, etc., we'll 
pay your money back, 





Why Have Gray or Faded Hair 


HENNA D’OREAL <4g3a> 


New French Discovery 


which is composed of pulverized 

Henna and Herbs, provides the only 

harmless colofing in the world. Not 

affected by previous dye. Will not 

Stain scalp or rub off. All shacies, 

easy to apply. Beware of inferior 

substitutes, a perfect preparation 

proven to be absolutely the best. Application and recer- 
tification in daylight parlors. 


Price $1.30. Postpaid, $1.40 
Blond Henna for lightening hair that has 
gtown dark. Price §2.25. Address Dept. M 


B. PAUL HAIR COLORING SPECIALIST 
34.W. 37th St., New York, H. ¥. Tel. Gresley 790 











Easy fo Pla 
Easy fo Pay 


This book tells you when to use 
one — singly, in quartettes, 
oo, apna saaen 
transpose cello parts in orchestra 
i many other Ehings you would % 
‘e to know. . 


Vou can tense to play she costo tp one hours 
and soon be playing popular airs. You 
can your income, your pleasure, and your 
. Easy to pay by our easy payment pian. 


Send for Sax 
in Toue ben an 


fee bosk and catalon of every- 
BUESCHER 240, Instrument co- 
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Long John Silver and Jim Hawkins come to life on the screen! 


Here is Tourneur, 


director of “ Treasure Island,” with Lon Chaney and Shirley Mason, playing 
her fixst boy part. 


LL the oldtime fans will remember 

Rosetta Brice and many are the 
queries to the Answer Man about her where- 
abouts. Well, to make a long story short, 
Rosetta is back in filmland but her name 
is now Betty Brice. Her return debut will 
be made in Emerson Hough’s Western film 
play “The Sagebrusher.” 


ICTOR FLEMING, long the chief crank 

turner of the Doug Fairbanks camera 
battery, has been promoted to director and 
is now making his initial production. The 
tentative title of Doug’s second United Artist 
vehicle is “Cheer Up.” Kathleen Clifford, of 
Balboa fame, and Chase Herendeen, a beauty 
of the younger set, are playing the chief 
feminine roles. 


ALIFILMIA turned out in great shape 

to welcome President Woodrow Wilson 
when he was on the Coast in September. 
Among the invited guests at the banquet 
tendered the nation’s chief executive were 
Major Robert Warwick, Cecil. deMille, 
Thomas H. Ince and D. W. Griffith. The 
twenty-eight newspapermen in the presi- 
dential party spent part of a day at the 
Brunton studio, where they saw Mary Pick- 
ford, Henry Walthall and Jack Kerrigan in 
the throes of cinemania. Moving pictures 
were made of the writers with Mary and 
lunch: was served in a synthetic Childs res- 
taurant counter on George Loane Tucker’s 
stage. As the Hollywood society reporter 
sapiently and correctly said, “a good time 
was had by all.” 


T takes a long time—sometimes—for a 

person to establish his worth. Take 
Tommy Meighan frinstance. Tommy played 
around the Lasky lot for about five years 
after a dozen or more years on the stage 
and no one considered him anything much 
different than the ordinary good leading 
man. Then came “The Miracle Man” and 
every big producer in the business suddenty 
discovered that Tom Meighan was a great 
actor and should be starred. He was flooded 


with offers. Cecil deMille hadn’t seen the 
Tucker masterpiece but he reached the same 
conclusion seeing Tom act under direction 
in “Male and Female.” So Famous Players- 
Lasky also entered the competition, offering 
Mr. Meighan a contract for five years and 
beginning with a salary about twice that of 
his previous one. And after going into ex- 
ecutive session with his family — Frances 
Ring Meighan—and talking to his lawyer, 
Nathan Burkan, Tom decided to remain at 
Lasky’s. 


HE Bible is to be filmed, in its entirety. 

Raymond Wells, a California director, 
—he made a version of “Julius Caesar” 
sometime ago—is planning the production 
now, making 104 reels in all, presenting 
them in 52 episodes of two reels each. The 
venture is to be non-sectarian; captions will 
follow with absolute fidelity the text of the 
Scriptures; and to-insure correct detail an 
archaeologist will be a member of the staff. 


RS. .CHARLES. CHAPLIN has her 

t work all mapped out for her: Six 
stories are already’ purchased and in the 
hands of scenario writers, so that the lit- 
tle star will lose no. time. in continuing her 
interrupted career. Besides “Old Dad,” her 
first, she has scheduled for her “Pollyop ‘of 
the Storm Country” by Grace Miller White; 
“Danger,” by H. H. Van Loan; “The In- 
ferior Sex,” by Maxine Elliott; “Foolish 
Youth,” by Louise Winter; “Watch Your 
Wife,” by E. Mason Hopper; and “They'll 
All Bear Watching,” of which Alice Roberts 
is the author. 


YRTLE STEDMAN, the statuesque 

blonde of many pleasant film per- 
formances, has been granted a divorce, in 
Los Angeles, from Marshall. Stedman, on 
the grounds of desertion.. The lady with the 
sweet contralto eyebrows—as PuHorTopLay 
once called her—is now playing Cherry Ma- 
lotte—a role created by Kathlyn Williams 
in the Selig picturization of “The Spoilers” 
—in Rex Beach’s “The Silver Horde.” 




















The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 73) 


Jong familiar. and yet never old, that it is 
far, far better entertainment than many a 
more pretentious play which is marred by 
superficiality. and untruth to human nature. 
William Farnum, littered up for the most 
part of the picture with a beard most pat: 
ently his own, plays Buck Duane, the last 
of a family which -nicked many an epitaph 
on the handles of its guns before its own 
obits were written in much the same way. 
G. Raymond Nye, as a desperado of uncouth 
cut; Charles Clary, equally a desperado, but 
far from uncouth in manner or shirt; Lamar 
Johnstone, as Captain of the Rangers, and 
a number of other players, equally effective 
though perhaps less well known, surround 
the husky star. Louise Lovely is a rather 
stereotyped but nevertheless appealing hero- 
ine. 


A TEMPERAMENTAL WIFE—First 
National 


A gallivanting comedy of men and a man- 
hater, chiefly decorated by Constance Tal- 
madge, and made readable throughout by the 
cheerful and never saccharine philosophy of 
John Emerson and Anita Loos—the former 
now turned author, and writing in collabo- 
ration with his demi-tasse wife. This is not, 
indeed, an especially brilliant play, for it 
had not an especially original drama as its 
base—“Information, Please’—but it is han- 
died so deftly, and with such human and 
tolerant philosophy, that it makes far better 
entertainment than many an effort of greater 
excitement and less truth. The principal 
lack is the dazzling captionry that once dis- 
tinguished everything that issued from the 
Loos mill. Some of these captions are fun- 
ny, all are readable, but none scintillate. Miss 
Talmadge plays a very determined young 
woman whose passages at love all fall in 
and around Washington, D. C. She finally 
marries a young Senator who has a secre- 
tary named- Smith—and alas! Billie Billings 
(the young Talmadge person) didn’t know 
that Smith wore skirts until after she had 
become Mrs. Senator. Hence a wild-looking 
but harmless elopement, embroiling a count, 
and ending in a general laugh amid the 
suspicions of a soured rural inn-keeper 
whose hotel register, we presume, had too 
often been profaned in the name of a mar- 
riage license. Good, clean-cut direction by 
Dave Kirkland marks this photoplay, and 
most intimately concerned with Miss Tal- 
madge are Wyndham Standing, Ben Hen- 
ricks and Armand Kalisz. 


THE GAY LORD QUEX—Goldwyn 


Making an Englishman out of an out- 
and-out Irishman is a pretty hard matter in 
these Sinn Fein days, but Samuel Goldwyn 
seems to be doing it pretty successfully with 
Tom Moore. “The Gay Lord Quex” fol- 
lows close upon “Lord and Lady Algy” as 
a dramatic, romantic and humorous demon- 
stration of the ennobled young Briton in 
the closing years of the Nineteenth Century. 
There is an atmosphere of reality and dis- 
tinction about these succeeding productions 
which is better than the stories, and, in a 
way, even better than the acting. What I 
mean to say is this: we are seeing, not an 
American vulgarization in the movies ‘of Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero’s highly insular play, 
but an artful, intelligent and appreciative 
transcription of that play without loss of any 
of its pertinent qualities of locale, romance, 
satire or observation. This seems to me a 
real accomplishment. I first saw “The Gay 
Lord Quex” many years ago, and while the 
youthful memory of the masterful dramatic 
document is still vivid, the addition of the 
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“The Job is Yours 
on One Condition!” 


“For a long time I watched the new men who came into 
this business. Some stood still—stayed right where they 
started. Others climbed—made each job a stepping stone 
to something better. 


“Now, what was the difference? Well, I investigated and found 
out. The men who were getting ahead had been devoting part of 
their spare time to study along the line of their work. Our treas- 
urer used to be a bookkeeper. The factcry superintendent was 
working at a bench in the shop a few years ago. The sales man- 
ager started in a branch office up state. The chief designer rose 
from the bottom in the drafting room. 

“All of these men won their advancements Seong spare time study with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Today they are enruing four or 


five times—yes, some of them fen times as much money as when they 
came with us. 


“So out of this experience we have formed a policy. We are looking for 
men who care enough about their future not only to do their present work 
well, but to devote part of their spare time to preparation for advancement. 


“And I’ll give you this job on one condition—that you take ny a course of 
special training along the line of your work, Let the I. C. S. help you for 
one hour after supper each night 
and your future-in this business will 
take care of itself.’’ 
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A; a> WATCHES =| | of the screen give it merely a re-birth, a 
, NT . 1919 de-luxe edition in green binding, as it 
PA were. There have been some changes, of 
ep” ON CREDIT 7t=| | course. Sophy Fullgarney—or so it seemed 
» 5 to me, at the time—was Pinero’s favorite 
‘| character. Here she is slightly abased to the 

iii siamese: — exigencies of the story,* but still, she is in 
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Dept. GS502 teil 200 0. State St» Chicago, tt. is of feature importance. And here they are: 


Anita Stewart, Spottiswoode Aitken, Frank 
Currier, Mahlon Hamilton, Thomas Ho!ding, 
Kathlyn Williams, .Edwin Stevens, Anna Q. 
Nilsson, Robert McKim, Wesley Barry, 
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lan is one of the shrewdest directors in the 
business, and he knows better than to per- 


mit at least half a dozen of the belief- 
wrenching things that transpire in these 
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had to be crammed with incident until it 
became unbelievable. “Loot” is an optic 
transcription of a well-known story by Ar- 
thur Somers Roche, appearing in a period- 
ical of general circulation. Its three prin- 
cipal personages are Darrell Foss, Ora Carew 
and Joseph Girard. William Dowlan is the 
director. 


HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN— 
United Artists 


Here goes picture number one, of the Big 
Four output. Knowing the Big Four, and 
reading that title, it is almost superfluous to 
say that his majesty is Douglas Fairbanks. 
He is, indeed. The piece reminds me, very 
directly, of the popular romances of mythical 
Balkan kingdoms—romances of a decade or 
two decades ago, which were strung around 
the reading world in the years following 
Hope’s ten-strike with “The Prisoner o: 
Zenda.” The Hollywood acrobatic hero is 
introduced as an adventure-lover in his own 
small village of New York, where, with few 
excitements on tap, he has his house fitted 
out like a fire-station, with gongs, sliding- 
poles and other get-there-quick whatnot, and 
he has a pretty time with the police and 
fire departments until a reform quiets things 
down, whereupon he goes to Mexico for his 
thrillsk—and thence to the mythical kingdom 
of Elaine, where he straightens out a nation, 
rescues a princess and marries her, and does 
many other particularly Fairbankian things 
by way of incidental diversion and civic ex- 
citement. The piece is simply a good-hu- 
mored diversion in which no one, including 
the star, seems to take things or himself too 
seriously. It is a most ordinary story to 
begin with, lifted up a bit by rapid and 
unconventional treatment, devoid of bunk or 
bombast, and peppered with colloquial titles 
throughout. The treatment and settings have 
been generous, and one of the latter, a 
masked-in piece of modern scenic trickery 
representing the valley of Alaine lying at the 
foot of Alp-like mountains, is quite striking 
though it would be palpably paint and can- 
vas if it were left more than a moment, each 
time, in the spectator’s eyes. Mr. Fairbanks, 
alert and brisk as usual, is assisted very 
cleverly by Sam Sothern, Frank Campeau, 
Lillian Langdon, and that sweet child, Mar- 
gery Daw. 


THE THUNDERBOLT—First 
National 


Colin Campbell, a veteran whose distin- 
guishing directorial marks are great care and 
caution, shapes up this story of a Kentucky 
feud, and the inner, and final, feuds which 
result from an ill-starred marriage between 
the families.of the contenders. Sounds like 
old stuff, and, to a certain extent, it is, but 
it is interesting. The play suffers from being 
entirely too long-drawn out. There was ma- 
terial for two reels, and not much more. 
Katherine McDonald comes to stardom in 
this, supported by a cast which includes 
Tom Meighan, Adda Gleason of “Ramona” 
memory, and Forrest Stanley, who has been 
absent from the screen a long time. 


THE UNDERCURRENT—Select 


Guy Empey, here, purveys a rough and 
ready story of Boishevism in America. It is 
not an account showing much _ first-hand 
knowledge of the subject, or much study 
deeper than a perusal of newspaper head- 
lines and a desultory reading of editorials, 
but it suffices as a melodrama. of patriotic 
purport, and in it, as he always is in things 
of this kind, the rough and ready. Mr. Empey 
is convincing. He himself plays the part 
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7112 I, W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


Please send me, without obligation, your new bookIct, 
“The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing.’ 
Special Supplement containing autographed letters from [a 
the leading producers, stars, editors, etc. 
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But It Js the Doorway to 
Success in Photoplay Writing 


If You Have Normal Intelligence, 
and the Energy to Open the Door 


If you have story ideas and want money, the richest market 


It is called a‘‘technique.”’ 





in the world today is the photoplay market. 


You could sell a thousand good photoplays this minute at 


from $200 to $2000 — it you could get them read. 


There is a special language i in which photoplays are written. 
Manuscripts which do not follow the 
rules of this technique might just as well be written in Chinese. 


The men and women who are making money by photo- 
play writing today are not geniuses. 


They have learned the 


language of the studios—some of them through the Palmer 
Plan, some of them in the much tougher school of experience. 


The Palmer Plan teaches the technique of photoplay writ- 
ing. You can study the Palmer Plan in your spare time at home. 


But that is not the point. The 
point is that when you have finished 
with the Palmer Plan, you will be 
equipped to se// photoplays. . You 
will have learned to talk the lan- 
guage of the screen as well as any 
living person. 















In brief, the Palmer Plan does 
three things. It gives you a com- 
plete, workmanlike picture and ex- 
planation of studio methods. It gives 
you professional criticism—painstak- 
ing, honest, accurate. And if your 
photoplay is good, it will sell it 
for you. 


7112 L. W. Hellman Building 


If yow want endorsements of the Palmer’ Plan, we can 
show you enough letters from successful Palmer students to 
make you dizzy. And we have the privilege of stating right here, 
flatly, that the Palmer Plan is the on/y thing of its kind receiving 
recognition from a//the prominent photoplay studios in America. 


The coupon at the top of this 
page is not an Aladdin’s lamp. It 
will not accomplish miracles. It will 
not hand you thousand-dollar checks 
on aplatter. But it wé// reveal to you 
the simple formula which has en- 
abled others to make their energies 
worth much more than theydreamed 
of. This isn’t reckless advertising 
talk; it is a considered statement. 


Send the coupon to us. It will 
bringyou abook, ‘The Secret of Suc- 
cessful Photoplay Writing’’—which 
will tell you much more than we have 
room for here. The book is free. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Notice: 


greatly. 


The photoplay industry is growing faster than ever. 
Our service, to remain efficient, has been increasing 
There will be a 50 per cent increase in our 
tuition fee soon. We suggest that those interested should 
enroll now and take advantage of the present price. 
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of a returned soldier, who, living in a small 
manufacturing town, becomes. embroiled in 
“Red” plots and counterplots only to per- 
ceive the anarchial danger at the ultimate 
moment, and turn like-a bolt of destruction 
on his fellow-destroyers.. He is assisted by 
a cast which includes Betty Blythe, Charles 
A. Stevenson and Marguerite Courtot. 


LOMBARDI, LTD.— Metro 


Here we have Morosco’s excessively pop- 
ular stage success, that play of the erratic 
and romantic ladies’ ‘tailor, wriften by Fred- 
eric and Fanny Locke Hatton, and so charm- 
ingly played for two whole years by Leo 
Carrillo and Grace Valentine—both of whom, 
through it, were made stars of the first mag- 
nitude. Mr. Carrillo, as you probably re- 
member, played Tito Lombardi, the Quix- 
otic gownster, while the svelte Miss Valentine 
glided about as the whilom model. In the 
film version the piece suffers a change, for 
the model is not the chief character among 
the women. That honor goes to Nora, the 
faithful little manager who looks after the 
customers, Tito’s love-affairs, and finally, 
when everyone else has thro “n him down, 
after Tito himself. Jack Conway directed, 
and. Bert Lytell played the graceful man- 
modiste. The piece has been charmingly put 
on, and charmingly acted by at least two 
persons, viz., Alice Lake, as Nora, and 
Thomas Jefferson as “Hoddy,” the affection- 
ate but gloomy old partner. It has a vital 
defect, and that defect is a stupid and to- 
tally uninspired scenario, plus a set of dia- 
lectic captions that are as inane, as un- 
funny and sprawlingly graceless as though 
they had. been the work of a school-boy 
amateur. Why Maxwell Karger, the ener- 
getic and _ versatile director-general of 
Metro, permitted this bunch of cheap non- 
sense to go out is more than I can under- 
stand. These may have been the very 
words Leo Carrillo spoke—I don’t remem- 
ber—but at any rate there is a vast. dif- 
ference in macerated English from the lips 
of a master comedian in dialect, and the 
same macerations put in black and white 
on a screen. This long blithering list of 
stupid titles is unpardonable; there are men 
in the country who can write an excellent 
and witty Italian patois. Why, with such 
an expensive and important production, was 
not some one of these employed? Bert 
Lytell is a favorite actor of mime, but I do 
not think he is particularly happy, with his 
straightforward American ways, in the hab- 
iliments and mental processes of this bizarre 
continental. The preduction is opulent and 
masterly in*many of_its details: Especially 
convincing is that exterior bit of Fifth Ave- 
nue, showing Lombardi’s shop. This is a 
screen triumph, for -it is’ real: New York, 
which hardly anybody ever gets. Mr. Con- 
way’s direction is no more than mediocre at 
most points, 


THE WITNESS FOR THE 
DEFENSE—Arrtcraft 


Here is a compact and typically English 
melodrama, of the finer sort, dealing truly 
in feminine logic and feminine emotions. 
Miss Elsie ‘Ferguson, who in spite of her 
cool poise is a very real emotional actress, 
is called upon to depict one Stella Derrick, 
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alluring charm of a 

beautiful décolletté 
gown, one must have the 
perfect ease and confi- 
dence that only a smooth 
underarm can give. 


Evans’s 
Depilatory 


removes hair easily and 
quickly, Simply mix, put it 
on, then wash it off—hair and 
all. Evans’s leaves the most 
delicate skin soft, smooth and 


comfortable, 


75c at drug and de- 
Partment stores, or 
from us by mail, 
postpaid,on receipt 
of price. A handy 
little mixing dish 
and spoon furnished 
free with every 
bottle. 


George B Evans 
1101 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Makers of 
‘ss % 
Mum 


takes the odor out of perspiration. 


25c at drug and department stores, or 
by mail, postpaid on receipt of price, 


“MUM” MF G. CO., 1101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


ce Mum” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 

We willnot give youany grand prize if you 

answer thisad. Nor will we claim 

to make you rich ina week. But if 

you are anxious to develop your 

talent with a successful cartoonist, 

80 you can make money, send a copy 

of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 

Portfolio of cartoons and sample lone 
plate, let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
650 Leeder Bidg., Clevetand, O. 











Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 
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who, as a girl, loves and plans marriage 
and a home’ with Dick Hazlewood, a lika- 
ble chap. But the plans of mice, men and 
young girls gang aft aglee, and instead of 
being cottaged as Mrs» Dick, Stella Derrick 
finds herself bungalowed under the sun of 
India, with an extremely ill father. And, 
eventually, she marries the flashy Captain 
Ballantyne, who turns out a drunken beast. 
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The Shadow Stage 


She- can’t cure him, but she can kill him, 
and that she does. Acquitted, she returns to 
England—and she was acquitted, all be- 
cause the strongest witness for the defense, 
if he had told the truth, would have been 
the star witness for the prosecution. This 
person, Henry Thresk, pursues her, remind- 
ing her of his love and her frightened prom- 
ises. But now it is to Hazlewood’s arms, 
and not to Thresk’s, that Stella flies—and 
Thresk tells. Yet in the end, of course, 
things turn out happily for the lovers. This 
play is appropriately mounted and finely 
conducted by George Fitzmaurice, and Miss 
Ferguson is splendidly artistic and wholly 
womanly in her 


(Continued ) 


Joseph De. Grasse -has done some -excep- 
tionally “fine. directing, and Lynch’s sub- 
titles are worthy a Eugene Walter play. 


THE EGGCRATE WALLOP—Ince- 
Paramount 

I haven’t much to say about this de- 
lightful diversion, except to request you 
specifically to see it, if you haven’t done 
so already. It is simply another of Julien 
Josephson’s true and truly uproarious tran- 
scriptions of the life rural, in which Charlie 
Ray, his favorite unheroic hero, passes from 
the cobwebby confines of a country express 
office to the calciumed glare: of a prize ring 
in a big city, and 








portrayal of the wins a fight, ~his 
varying moods of ————$ own vindication, an 
Oland is a Ballan “The novel is a property|) °"4, the itl of his 
tyne to the life. of private life, the drama heart—all_ by ‘that 
Vernon Steel has . ee mystic “egg-crate 
ee co enoee is a property of public life, || ion” The com. 


part of Hazlewood, 
and Wyndham 
Standing is Thresk, 
the elephant hunter 
of passion and ob- 


servation. | 
THE SPEED 
MANIAC—Fox 


Here’s Tom Mix, 








the photoplay is a property | 
of family life, and we can- 
not, in justice to childhood 
and its unalienable twin | 
rights of innocence and 
idealism, treat: of life in| 
the average photoplay as 
exactly—and yet as nobly 


bination of Ray 
and Josephson, with 
such capable direc- 
tion by Jerome 
Storm, and _ such 
true-to-life produc- 
ing, bring the screen 
close to Tarking- 
tonian reality in a 
depiction of middle 
America’s daily life. 

















idi iron h . “2 

The hihly popula: || @nd purely—as it is some-|| THE FAITH OF 
Fox Saya ge the times treated in novels THE STRONG— 
corral turns — loose 

here both as a pugi- | and plays.” Select 

list and an automo- Another north 
bile racer, in the woods melodrama, 
latter capacity suc- featuring Mitchell 


cessfully demonstrating—according to the 
formula of dramatist H. H. Van Loan—a 
car of his own invention. In addition to 
being a fighter and motor-builder, Mix has 
many another capacity in this piece, which 
has rapid action, but is more or less‘a be- 
wildering patchwork of ideas: He is sup- 
ported by a characteristic cast. 


THE MARKET OF SOULS—Ince- 


Paramount 


Here is a drama of splendid power, in 
which you see a new Dorothy Dalton—a 
Dorothy Dalton who portrays not the blaz- 
ing creature which is her habit, but a re- 
pressed, somewhat pathetic though ever- 
splendid. and full-blooded young female. In 
a few words, this is no more than the old, 
old plot of young country girl who comes 
to the city, and falls among thieves of the 
body—only, after a series of cruel adven- 
tures, to win her way to triumphant love 
and ultimate respect. But as the biggest 
stories and plays seem to be built on the 
oldest plots in the world, and made suc- 
cesses through fine and sincere human treat- 
ment of the universal themes, so with this 
piece: Lynch has done masterful writing 
throughout. He has written a prose poem, 
and C. Gardner Sullivan, his scenarioist, 
keeps up to his mark except at the very 
finish, where, by what seems to me an un- 
warranted use of the camera’s tricks, he 
transforms what would have been—and 
what apparently was intended to be—an 
uplifting psychic wallop, into a grim and 
more or less ghastly ghost story. But as I 
said before, the sweetness and fineness and 
tender womanly modesty of Dorothy Dal- 
ton, in the part of Helene Armes, got me 
through and through. Miss Dalton is a 
big woman to be able to overcome her own 
flashing, dominant personality like this. 
This part proves her a genuine actress. 


When 


Lewis, is some very beautiful: location shots 
and some very actionful and melodramatic 
interiors. There is not much to say about 
this photoplay except to advance it as a 
simple and unadorned tale for the admirers 
of Lewis’ characteristic screen deportment, 
It is a rather crude but straight running 
story, in which good and bad receive the 
black-and-white contrast of early movie 
days. 


THE CALL OF BOB WHITE— 
Sherrill 


This is by far the finest picture which 
Texas Guinan ever made, and is one of 
the most perfect two-reelers ever turned 
out. In it Miss Guinan, with a bang, seems 
to have completely found herself. She plays 
a young girl with all the feminine charm 
and conviction that one might command, 
and shows a perfect mastery of these screen 
assets, one after another, which she has 
reached for and only sometimes attained 
in the long series of short Westerns which 
preceded this enthralling little picture. The 
story itself is a simple one—of a stage 
driver and his daughter, in the mountain 
country; of the working partnership be- 
tween them, and the whistled “call of Bob 
White” which serves as a summons in time 
of need or danger. An Eastern banker and 
his son come West. The banker is kid- 
napped by an organized gang of bandits, 
and is held for ransom. All other pursuits 
failing, the girl takes up the trail, traps 
them, holds them at bay—and summons 
aid with her bird call. The romance, as 
even the picture wayfarer. might suspect, 
falls between the girl and the banker’s son. 
Both Miss Guinan and her management 
are to be congratulated upon this picture, 
at once the crown and the finish—or almost 
the finish—of her present series of West- 

erns. 
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Piontande of refined and partie 4 é 
‘ular wonien use and endorse this safe 
and‘ harmless preparation that tints. 
gray, faded or bleached hair instatt-— 
Ay to any shade from light golden to” 
“medium, dark brown or black. it | 
does not rub'off, cannot be detected «| 
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Do you enty the » “ful beauty, 

= Sreshness and sparkle pos- 
ed by stage and screen women? 

Ther why not take their advice? 

M Nie King (shown at left): 

Evelyn Gosnell and May Allison 

—and many other famous “3 

beauties use and urge you to try 2 

The Star Electric Mass sage Vi- 

brator. Surely ¢ a “ Star" ts the 

most appropriate Xmas gift. 


3 


¥ 
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iy 
These Beautiful Women Urge You 


to Choose This $5 Xmas Gift 


opus: is the first Christmas that you have had the 
opportunity of buying a complete home electric 
massage outfit for Five Dollars. Mosteverygirland - 


woman has yearned for these wonder 
and beauty treatments; 
heretofore been prohibitive. 


ful health 


but the price has 
This year you can j 


afford a complete electric massage outht that 


is fully guaranteed ; 


that will last for years. 


Put the roses of youth back into your cheeks 
and the suppleness of a youngster back into 


your body. Massage will do it. 


Sister, mother, 


wife, brother, sweetheart—all need a “Star” 


and will be delighted to get one. 
that can be used every 


Star” 


Electrical-Goods Stores. Or direct 


Give the gift 
ay in the year! 
is on sale at Drug, Department and 


The 


from us 


upon receipt of $5 and your local dealer’s name. 
Fitzgerald Mfg.Co., Dept.214, Torrington,Conn. 


Cyhe 


4 ol 


For Use in Your Own CHHome 


Electric 


Massqge ge ey 


, VIB RATOR = 


VW 
X 1% 


The ‘Sta?’* Universal is a ne 
Fits any electric light 
More powerful. Is pre- 
ferred by many who wisha more 
vigorous treatment, Price 36 
complete. At dealers or direct 
trom us. 
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Perfect hearing is now bei 

stored in every condition of he 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Ralbsed or Sunken Drum 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 

« Hissing Sounds, Perforated 

Wholly or Partially De Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Paidaeses Henne Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 

they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
rite today Mor our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
giving you full particulars and testimoni 


WILSON EAR an™ co 
184 inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE KY. 


Bowlegged Men 
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Your legs will appear straight 
when you wear 


Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable invention —Cowbination hose- 
supporter and Sm leg Straightener — 
Quickly adjuste to fit various degrees 
of bowlegs; as easy to put on and com- 
fortable to wear as any ordinary garter 
—no harness or padded forms; just an 
ingenious special garter for bowlegged 
men —improyes appearance wonderfully. 
Bowlegged men everywhere are wearing them; enthursias- 
tic. Write for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope. 


S-L GARTER Co. 





758 Trust Co. Bidg. DAYTON, OHIO 





The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 


THE LIFE-LINE— Tourneur-Paramount 


A screen essay upon the old melodrama, 
“Romany Rye,’ made by Mr. Tourneur 
with all of his characteristic facility for 
perfect foreign atmosphere. The story is 
flimsy and faltering, and in its clap-trap 
heroics and improbabilities is quite the 
weakest in the series of English melodra- 
mas which this director has turned out. 
Nevertheless, he has chosen to make it a 
combined land-and-sea spectacle, and in this 
he has eminently succeeded. Such a fol- 
lowing of the hounds has never been shot 
by a camera; we follow the brush with all 
the breathlessness of born-and-bred Ken- 
tuckians at a derby. We are convinced and 
thrilled by a terrible theatre fire, and final- 
ly, we are flung upon the rocks in imagina- 
tion with our unfortunate friends, the actors, 
in an absolutely realistic wreck at sea. Not- 
withstanding the patience and time and ex- 
pense that DeMille put himself to in get- 
ting his wreck in “Male and Female,” I 
think Tourneur beat him a considerable 
distance by the splendid wreck in “The 
Life Line.” Jack Holt is to be observed 
in a “hero part” at last. Lew Cody sup- 
plies convincing villainy, Pauline Starke is 
a quaint little heroine, and Seena Owen is 
a gypsy of much charm and far, far more 
sanitation than any gypsy who ever lived. 


IN BRIEF 


“Bound and Gagged” (Pathe) A poor 
name for a serial that is better than ordi- 
nary. Produced by George B. Seitz, it fea- 
tures Mr. Seitz and Marguerite Courtot. 
And after looking at the picture, and con- 
sidering that Mr. Seitz was also its director, 
we are of the opinion that he was the 
original of nothing-to-do-till-tomorrow. 

“La Belle Russe” (Fox) David Belasco’s 
old play is not improved in this optic version, 
and the fault appears to lie nowhere in par- 
ticular, except in the staleness of the play 
and the. lack of. any original ideas in the 
adaptation. Theda Bara is the chief per- 
former. 

“The Lost Battalion” (W. H. Productions) 
A photoplay based upon the renowned ex- 
ploit of Col. Whittlesey and his, fighting 
troupe in the Argonne Forest. 

“The Woman. Under Cover” (Universal) 
A fair entertainment of more or less usual 
sort, featuring Fritzi Brunette. The original 
title of this play, when it was a stage vehicle, 
was “Playing the Game.” 

“The Sundown Trail” (Universal) A sort 
of Western comedy-drama, with considerable 
melodrama thrown in. Monroe Salisbury is 
the star. 

“Sinbad the Sailor” (Universal) A quaint 
one-reeler, in which the immortal legend is 
re-enacted by children. 

“The Trap” (Universal) A strong, realistic 
drama, well played in the main, and contain+ 
ing as its centerpiece the beautiful Olive Tell. 
But there are also Earl Schenck, Sydney 
Mason and Rod LaRoque to be reckoned 
with in this cast—and speaking of beauty, 
there is also Tallulah Bankhead. 

“Her Purchase Price” (Robertson-Cole) An 
artificial sort of story, which even the per- 
sonality of Bessie Barriscale cannot contrive 
to save. 

“The Virtuous Model” (Pathe) A cheap, 
yellow-back title, and the photoplay is pretty 
much the same. The star, Dolores Cassinelli, 
is not nearly as good as any one of several 
members of her support, including Helen 
Lowell, May Hopkins or Franklin Farnum. 

“Broken Commandments” (Fox) This is-a 
distinctly old-time Fox entertainment, of the 
unregenerate days, and it can only be ex- 
cused under the general truism that it takes 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded ) 


time to revolutionize the policy of a large 
institution. Seems to me this was one of 
the insidious old scenarios remaining on 
hand, and the director, or the scenario editor, 
or somebody, thought—in an ill-advised mo- 
ment—that it might just as well be used. 
It is flatly a dirty picture. Why? Because 
there is an innuendo in it to the effect that 
slips from the path of virtue are not such 
grave errors as the discovery of such slips. 





Mind you, I do not say that that thought 
is ever expressed directly, either in title or 
action: it is only the impression one gets 
after viewing the picture as a whole. Not 
much fault can be found with the scenes 
actually shown, and the action is discreet 
enough. Thomas Santschi and William Scott 
support Gladys Brockwell. Don’t send your 
young people and you, young people, don’t 
go, tor you will not be thrilled but bored. 
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The Song of a Wild Woman 


Dedicated to Wallace Reid 


By AprE CARLTON 


H! I love a movie actor, 
I love him like—well! 
And I'd love him more like heaven, 


If he loved me half as well. 
(Oh! dear, yes!) 


WEAR him in the locket 
That snuggles near my heart. 
The honey-names I call him, 
Would make his poor ears smart. 
(He does blush, doesn’t he?) 


E’S pasted in my trunk lid, 
That takes me home from school, 
He peeps out from my songstrous Uke, 
Sh-h! don’t tell me, I’m a fool. 
(I know itl) 


ND now, here comes the dreadful part— 
Come nearer while I speak— 
I have a poster big enough 
So I can pat his cheek. 
(It cost forty cents.) 


Ft I’ve tacked it on my closet door— 


(Te hel) 


And I’m kissing it good-night, 


(Oh—oh! ....) 


But believe me—if this were writ to me 
I'd kill the guy on sight!!! 





Chief Justice of Celluloidia 


F there is any lawyer in the theatrical or 
photoplay business who has ever occupied 
s0 unique a position as Nathan Burkan, 
we'd like to know it. If there ever has 
been one, we’d like to know it. He is cer- 
tainly the wholesale representative. Repre- 
senting Charlie Chaplin, he drew his first 
million-dollar contract. Representing Syd- 
ney Chaplin, he drew his recent contract 
with Famous Players. Representing Mar- 
shall Neilan, he made that director’s con- 
tract with First National. He is also the 
legal representative of Mabel Normand, 
Theda Bara, Olive Thomas, Jack Pickford, 
Pearl White, Hale Hamilton, Texas Guinan, 
Blanche Sweet, Mae Murray, Robert Leon- 
ard, Fannie Ward, Charlotte Walker, Mar- 
jorie Rambeau, Ina Claire, Henry Lehrman 


and Carlyle Blackwell. He represents, also, 
these authors: Edwin Milton Royle, Le- 
Roi Cooper Megrue, Winchell Smith, John 
Golden and Bayard Veiller. He is attorney 
for and on the board of directors of the 
“Big Four’—the United Artists. He is the 
attorney for the Society of Authors & Com- 
posers. He is the attorney for Victor Her- 
bert, and for John Phillip Sousa. He is 
the attorney for the Producing Managers’ 
Association of New York City, and repre- 
sented them throughout the Actors’ Equity 
trouble. He was Jewel Carmen’s attorney 
in her successful action against Fox. In ad- 
dition to these people and institutions he 
represents more than one hundred men and 
women of the theatre, and scores of outside 
individuals and businesses. 
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ForBeautiful Nails 
you can depend upon 


‘HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


Easy to use, quick and effective. 
It takes but a few minutes for 
a perfect manicure that is last- 
ing and waterproof, and is 
suggestive of charm and refine- 
ment. 


COMPLETE HYGLO OUTFIT 
at $1.25 (pictured below) includes 
Hyglo Cuticle Remover and Nail Bleach, 
Hyglo Nail Polish in cake form, Hyglo 
Nail Polish Paste (Pink), Hyglo Nail 
White, also flexible nail file, emery 
board, orange stick and cotton. Hyglo 
manicure preparations can be bought 
separately at 25c, 35c and Soc each, at 
leading drug and department stores, 


HYGLO Mascarine for stiffening eye- 
lashes and darkening eyebrows, can be 
readily washed off with water. Complete 
outfit with brush and mirror, 50c; black, 
brown and blonde. 


Trial Hyglo Outfit for 10 cents 


To enable you to try HYGLO Nail Polish 
(Powder) and HYGLO Cuticle Remover and 
Nail Bleach, we will mail you a small outfit, 
including emery board,orange stick and cotton, . 
upon receipt of £0 cents in coin or stamps. 


Graf Bros., Inc. 
(Est. 1873) 

127 West 24th St., 
New York 





Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 
171 Madison Avenue 


New Yo 






and 10 McCaul St., yon 
Toronto, Can, ~~ 
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/yayer Cross” 


on Genuine Aspirin 


Always ask for genuine 
“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
in an unbroken Bayer 
package. 

The ‘‘Bayer Cross” 
marked on each tablet and 
on each package identi- 
fies the true, genuine 
“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin.” 

Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets. 
Also larger Bayer packages. 
Aspirin isthetrade-mark of Bayer 


Manufacture of Monoaceticaci- 
dester of Salicylicacid. 








I WILL GIVE YOU 
BEAUTY, FIGURE AND HEALTH 


Irrespective of your age or physical 
condition my method of physical cul- 
ture instruction will work wonders. 25 
years of successful experience is my 
guarantee. No hard work—a child can 
understand and follow my instructions. 
You can reduce or gain weight with- 
out drugs and in the privacy of your 
ownroom. Send formy FREE BOOK- 
LET which will give you full informa- 
tion. (Send 4 cts. in stamps to cover 
postage.) 

MRS. LA RAUS, Physical Culture Expert 
Dept. 8, 825 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 














Face P 
rACE TOWDER 
. . e S 
Skin Specialists Say — 

Good face powders tend to improve poor complex- 
ions and to safeguard the perfect skin. LaBlache has 
been proven more than go 
for half a century by mil- 
lions of sensible women 
who appreciate a pure, 
safe, clean and eco- 











nomical face powder. 
Refuse Subst! tutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, . Sed 10c, 
Jor a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Depts?. 





125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass, 





Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 
cial, Newspaper ana Maga- 
zine Illustrating, Pastel 
Crayon Portraits and Fash- 
ions. By Mail or Local 
Classes. Write for termsand 
list of snecessful students. 
Associated Art Studios, 
12A Flatiron Bldg. New York 





films. Once he brought over a_ two-reel 
Coquelin film—a lovely little thing it was— 
an adaptation of “La Tosca.” He ran it off 
in the projection room for all of us, as a 
model of pantomime. But when we began 
the next picture, we were all trying to act 
like the French actors and the result was 
awful. Griffith never showed those films 
to us again. 

“After all, the demand for material hasn’t 
changed much. Griffith was then doing 
comedy-drama with plenty of heart interest 
in one reel and now the public are flocking 
to heart-interest in comedy-drama in reels 
from five to eight. Mary made her hit as 
the half wistful, half roguish sort of heroine 
and her audiences insist that she appear in 
the same roles to-day. I have followed all 


her later pictures and in the success of 


‘Daddy-Long-Legs’ I recognize some of the 
beginnings in the old days back there.” 

So much for the past. Owen Moore’s 
future as one of the steadiest of the Selznick 
stars holds the promise of something new 
and altogether delightful. You are sure of 
this when you hear him talk about his plans 
with his new, young director, Wesley Rug- 
gles. They are working in a picturization 
of P. G. Wodehouse’s “Piccadilly Jim.” 

“Wes and I understand each other,” he 
told me. “And I’m here to say that every 
step of our new film together will mean co- 
operation—the real article. It is tempera- 
mental stars that ruin nine-tenths of the 
films, when it isn’t dogmatic directors who 
think they are little tin gods and surround 
themselves with mystery and bunk. Wes 
and I can work together—and fight together 
if necessary—but it will be team work, all 
of it.” 

* * 

Somehow you feel that there won’t be 

much serious fighting. It is hard to imagine 


| anyone failing to “get on” with Owen Moore. 


Perhaps his professional career would be just 


as successful (personally) if he had the dis- 


position of a Scrooge and the manners of 
Simon Legree. But his friends and co-work- 
ers would lose something, as he would him- 
self. For, in the last analysis, it is the heart 
without rancor and the memory without bit- 
terness, like the voice with the smile— 
that wins. 

Moore, you know, hadn’t done much in a 
screen way for quite a while before Goldwyn 
dangled a contract at him for “The Crimson 
Gardenia,” the Rex Beach filmization. Owen 
came back, in that. And while he was sign- 
ing contracts I suppose he thought he might 
just-as well do it right, so he affixed his 
owen-moore to a long-time agreement with 
Selznick. He and Eugene O’Brien are the 
only two male Selznick stellar lights. 

* * * 


Moore has been in pictures—off and on— 
for ten years—well, since 1909, to be statisti- 
cal. His first pictures were for Biograph, 
and in many of them he played opposite his 
wife, Mary. It was while he was with Bio- 
graph that he met and married Miss Pick- 
ford. Later they made some Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky subjects together: “Cinderella” 
being one of the most popular. Moore was 
featured by Famous Players in one of his 
later screen periods: with Irene Fenwick in 
“A Coney Island Princess” and “A Girl Like 
That”; with Ann Pennington in “The Boy 
Scout,” and others. And then came his 
period of inactivity until “The Crimson 
Gardenia,” 

He is the oldest of the famous Clan Moore, 
of whom Tom, Matt, and Joe are all known 
in the celluloid. Owen was born in Ireland, 
but came to this country when he was 
eleven. He was educated in Toledo, Ohio. 
When he was twenty he went on the stage— 
he played juvenile leads most of the time. 
And now he has a film following which 
never forgets him no matter how long he 
stays away from the flickering pastels; but 
he promises, this time, to remain with us 
indefinitely. 


An Everyday Diana 


(Concluded from page 57) 


to a quiet home life and mother likes it 
that way, so we live very quietly. I work 
awfully hard. I have set hours for study. 

“When I took my vacation this summer, 
mother and I went to Coronado, and I went 
under my own name, Mary McDonald. I 
look a bit different off the screen,—younger 
and all, and no one recognized me. I knew 
some boys in the aviation and the navy 
down there from our home town, of Pitts- 
burg, and I met a great many charming 
young people. We swam and motored and 
danced and rode, and do you know, they 
never guessed I had anything to do with 
the pictures at all? When they were told 
after I, had left they were so surprised. 


Now, that experience gave me a _ view- 
point, a mental rest, that I couldn’t have 
acquired in my professional character.” 

“Ts it true that you teach Sunday School?” 
I questioned. 

“Oh dear,” she cried, half between anger 
and laughter, “yes, it is true that I did have 
a class. But it’s been a regular bugaboo to 
me. Everybody seems to think it’s so queer 
or so funny, that I’ve stopped ever men- 
tioning it anymore.” 

There you have her—Mary MacLaren, 
screen star. She has no startling character- 
istics, no marked tastes, no vivid idiosyn- 
crasies. It only goes to show that it can 
be done. 


RUMOR is going the rounds in picture circles that an exhibitor in 
Kentucky cancelled “Lips that Touch Liquor Shall Never Touch Mine” 


on the grounds that the subject is untimely. 


The facetious report goes 


further to say that the exhibitor owns and manages the Oilcan Theater. 


Pa 


* * 


AN exhibitor advertised Eugene O’Brien in “The Perfect Liver.” 
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Gosh, How They Hated 
Him! 
(Concluded from page 82) 


for a count; and besides, the salary didn’t 
start until the season started and that was 
a long way off. Being unable to eat hay, 
Stroheiin took his meager earnings and went 
to Los Angeles. He tried to float his vaude- 
ville act there until his money gave out. 

At that time he was living on Main street 
and every day he walked out to the Grif- 
tith studios and stood in the cattle pen wait- 
ing for opportunity-to strike. It didn’t 
strike. He became very lean at this time 
for as the crow flies it is several miles be- 
tween Main street and the Griffith studios, 
and it’s a good deal further as the foot 
walks. 

Finally one day John Emerson passed by 
the cattle pen. John was all dressed up 
for the role of the Senior Alving, in 
“Ghosts.” He had on evening clothes, and 
a red ribbon across his chest. 

Stroheim gathered the remnants of his 
nerve together and stopped Emerson. He 
informed him that the red ribbon thing 
looked all right in Hollywood, but it 
wouldn’t get by in Norway where it was 
supposed to belong. He offered to prepare 
a real red ribbon for Emerson and was given 
permission. But in order to fix a red rib- 
bon one must have a red ribbon to fix and 
in order to get red ribbons one must have 
monies with which to buy them. 

Stroheim borrowed enough from his land- 
lady to get the ribbon. 

This started him on his career in pic- 
tures. He was picked by Emerson as as- 
sistant director for “Old Heidelburg.” Then 
he went back to the cattle pen, and waited 
for another chance. 

Some time later he had an inspiration. 
HHe determined to beard Griffith in his den 
and try and get a real position. 

Griffith was at the Alexandria. Stroheim 
had one of his foreign calling cards, a dress 
suit that had escaped pawning and “four 
bits” in money. With this sumptuous pro- 
duction he went to the Alexandria and 
finally secured an audience. Griffith prom- 
ised him a chance and two or three days 
later Stroheim started on his upward jour- 
ney when John Emerson took him to New 
York as his assistant director in a Fairbanks 
picture, and for two years thereafter in 
many other big photoplays. 

Stroheim says he will never forget . the 
day of his departure. Emerson hauled him 
around town in a taxi and paid off his few 
pitiful debts. Then the young actor went to 
his little hall room and wrapped up both 
his shirts and his extra collar in a news- 
paper and reported at the train for the trip 
to the foot of the rainbow. 


Someone to Write to 


(ditor PHoTopray MAGAZINE. 
Oear Sir: 


I thought I would write a letter that I 
would like to see published in your maga- 
zine so that some of its readers will write to 
me. I will answer all letters that I get. 

I am a boy of eleven years and live on a 
farm. I am a cripple and have been in the 
wheel chair for three years. I have a broken 
leg and am not able to walk at all. My 
mother and father wheel me to the movies 
once in a while. Of all the stars I like 
Dorothy and Lillian Gish best. ‘All I ever 
do is read magazines and write letters, 

Hoping to receive a bunch of letters, 

Ceci, FINNEGAN, 
Frazee, Minn. 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine’”’ 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality, 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine”’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine’® 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 
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(Concluded from page 51) 
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Remove Hair 
the Common-sense Way 


—— ee 


F merely removing hair from the 

surface of the skin were all that 
were required of a depilatory, a 
razor would solve the superfluous 
hair problem. 
De Miracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, does more than remove sur- 
face hair. It devitalizes it, which 
is the only common-sense way to 
remove hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. Simply wet 
the hair and it is gone. Only genu- 
ine De Miracle has a money back 
guarantee in each package. 
FREE BOOK rt 4 testimonials of 
eminent physicians, surgeons, der- 
matologists and medical journals, 
explains how De Miracle devital- 
izes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 

Three Sizes: 6oc, $1.00, $2.00. 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracle. | 


Dept. J-23 Park Ave. and 129th St. 
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KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


FOR = 10 
: ; DAYS 





fise he PROTECTOR 


A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form om in any shoe; no larger size re- 
quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pa 

if no re State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 


First National Bank Bldg... Dept. 35. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Have Strong, Healthy 

Eyes. If they Tire, Itch, 

~/_ 7 Smart or Burn, if Sore, 

Your EYES Granulated, use Murine 
often. Soothes, Refreshes. Safe for 
Infant or Adult. Atall Druggists. Writefor 
Free Eye Book, 


URINE Night and Morning. 
Irritated, Inflamed or 
Maurine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 





| fluently, without an accent. 
| can things, and reads American literature. 
| Her husband, although he is late of the Uni- 


,an Occidental 








pink and cream. Pink carpet. A tall pink 
urn in one corner near the tier of winaows 
that art curtained in lace. The whole ex- 
tremely conventional. 

And the people who live in the house 
are quite as conventional. They’ve never 
been known to appear in the streets of Hol- 
lywood in kimonos nor sandals, They wear 
American tailor-made clothes, and they’ve 
never traveled in the ’rickshaw, because 
their garage houses three things: a perfectly 
good American chauffeur and two town Cars, 
—-one a little roadster. 

And the Hayakawas, moreover, have a 
penchant for society. They entertain lav- 
ishly quite often, and in fact, whenever 
any particularly startling personage arrives 
in Los Angeles, it’s quite de riguer, as the 
society editors always say, for him to be 
feted by the screen’s very own Nipponese. 

Tsuru Aoki, however, is quite the most 
American of the two. She speaks English 
She likes Ameri- 


versity of Chicago, has the peculiar Nip- 
ponese lilt in his voice as he forms his 
words. His ambition, he says, is to write 
poetry—in his native tongue. 

“I can think of so much more to sity,” 
he remarks. 

But, enough of this spoiling the illusion 
When he talks about his plays he says how 
extremely difficult it is for him to get 
vehicles that are Oriental, and yet have 
appeal. Japanese legends 
aren’t at all satisfactory. They’re not dra- 
matic enough, and they’re too genre, too 
strictly local; without enough universal 
appeal. 

“Ses-shoe,” as his 


wife affectionately 


| terms him, impresses the casual observer 
| at once as representing the very best in 


Japanese. He’s very quiet, albeit opinion- 


| ated, with a low voice and a rather reticent 


At times, he’s coldness personified; 
he’s the quintessence of  jollity. 
Always reserved, however, and always 
poised. His wife is exhuberant most of 
the time, generally smiling, and not par- 
ticularly the serious type that her hus- 
band is. And yet, as she confided to me, 
they’re “perfect pals,” and what he thinks, 
she thinks. 

Hayakawa, friends tell me, is of old 
Samurai lineage, and “samurai,” the dic- 
tionary informs, is Japanese for aristocracy. 
His father, retired from business, was quite 
wealthy. Sessue, in his younger days, was 
brought up with the prevailing Japanes- 
respect for military training. In fact, he 
adds that his desire was to be a naval officer. 
He attended the Imperial Academy at 
Tokyo, later saw service in the navy, and 
finelly—went onto the stage in Nippon. 

But his wife says that the reason he felt 
the lure of the footlights—if they have ’em 
in Japan,—was because he read a novel! 
A novel that has since been translated into 
English (I don’t give its name, because I 
can’t spell it), and is quite full of thrills 
like Pearl White used to give us, only Jap- 
anesey thrills, naturally. Sessue got so 
excited over the dramatic values of the work 
that he decided the navy was too tame for 
him. Shortly after he’d perused the work 
he met an actor,—and here you have in a 
nutshell his “breaking into the game.” 

Mrs. Hayakawa, however, was more or 
less born into the theater. Her aunt was 
the distinguished Mme. Sadda Yacco, the re- 
former of the Japanese Theater, and her 
still more distinguished uncle, Kawakimi, 
was until his death the owner of the Im- 
perial Theater of Japan. Once Mme. Yacco 
and Kawakimi brought a company of Jap- 
anese players to this country on their way 


smile. 
again, 


to the Paris Exposition. Tsuru Aoki was 
among the number. But in San Francisco 
they rather frowned upon the sight of a 
six-year-old on the stage. Which changed 
the course of her life and made her the 
adopted daughter of the artist, T. Aoki, 
who has designed probably more stage set- 
tings in this country than any other mem- 
ber of his race. 

It was after Sessue Hayakawa had spent 
some time in the University of Chicago, and 
his love of the stage and worship of the 
great Danjuro, the marvelous Japanese 
histrion, had prompted him to work in the 
precarious Japanese theater in Los Angeles 
in an endeavor accurately to record Shake- 
speare in the tongue of his countrymen, that 
he met Tsuru Aoki, who was acting before 
the camera for Thomas H. Ince. She had 
studied dancing, singing, and was consid- 
ered quite a success. In fact, she intended 
to return to Nippon and proceed with the 
work there of revolutionizing that country’s 
theater, much ‘in the same manner as her 
aunt, Mme. Yacco, had been doing. 

The two had the same ideals; they were 
lone workers in a country that while not 
strange, wasn’t home. They adored their 
Art. Finally they fell in love with each 
other and were married. Later she got him 
into pictures; he made “The Typhoon,” 
which “made” him, and now you read his 
name in big letters on the billboards, in such 
plays as “The Courageous Coward,” and 
“The Bond of Honor.” 

Ever since they’ve been married,—and it’s 
nearly six years now,—the Hayakawas have 
kept up their study. He has written poetry 
in Japanese. Some day, he says, he may 
write in English, but inasmuch as he isn’t 
as thoroughly conversant with our tongue, 
he'll not attempt to express himself poetic- 
ally in it. Tsuru Aoki, who has been his 
leading woman for the last two years, has 
branched away from him professionally, and 
now heads her own Universal company. All 
the time that she has played with him, she 
has had her voice cultivated, and while she 
herself holds out no hopes for the concert 
stage, she sings beautifully. 3 

Hayakawa’s great ambition is to epitomize 
the history of his country in films. Some 
day, he says, he will make such a picture,— 
some day when he has the million-odd dol- 
lars that it will cost. He will call the film 
“The Open Door,” and he will show Japan 
in her relations with foreign countries, 
from the time of 3000 B. C. There will 
be pictured the Korean invasion of 600 B. 
C., the quarrel of the advocates of Shinto 
and Buddha when the latter were making 
a fight for religious supremacy in Japan; 
the visualization of the Russo-Japanese war; 
the argument over the trade rights with 
Holland, and the coming of the Christian 
era. Nothing domestic; all national, from 
the time that the world was old, until 
today, and the signing of the peace treaty. 

And Mrs. Hayakawa, the dainty, hum- 
ming-birdlike person who so adores her “Ses- 
shoe,” will help him, she says. In her old 
age she will collect his historical material 
and make him the chop suey that he likes 
with his dinner. And when he is tired 
after his day’s work, she will do as she 
does now,—she will sing a little }*ting song 
to him about plum trees in bloo’ / and birds 
in the trees. They are going .o write an 
American play together some day, and in 
the dim future Sessue expects to go back 
to Japan on the stage. But it will only be a 
passing visit. He loves America. Every- 
thing about him is American, particularly 
his wife. 

As I have said, Mr. Kipling was very 
wrong. The West isn’t West, as far as the 
Hayakawas are personally concerned! 
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An Interview in the 
(Concluded from page 37.) 


“IT do not believe,’ he went on, “in mak- 


ing too great a fuss over things. For in- 
stance, I am a great believer in goodness 
and virtue, but if a woman has made a 
false step, as it is called, I don’t see any- 
thing to agonize over. She has had an 
experience, and if she only knows how to | 
profit by her mis-step, she will become all 
the better. 

“Anyhow, the best thing for her to do, 
in my opinion, is to forget it. Everyone 
else will forget it too. The ‘ruined woman’ 
is out of style; as out of style as the woman 
of the Victorian era who used to faint at 
every little alarm. The only reason why 
a fallen woman shouldn’t get up again lies 
in her own foolishness; not the opinion of 
the world. Society will forget as soon as 
she will let it. 

“There is a stronger thing in life than 
love, and that is friendship. Friendship 
can exist with passion. Some people would 
say that that makes love, but from what I 
have heard called love I do not think so. 
My wife and I are friends, comrades in 
every sense of the word, true partners in 
life. And we do not in any way restrict 
each other’s liberty. She has a sense of 
humor as keen as my own and for two 
people to be able to laugh at the same 
things is the best guarantee of happiness.” 

There was a pause; once more the engine 
roared, and we rose. Then he shut off the. 
motor and volplaned; an interesting and 
thrilling sensation. I was always thrilled 
when the motor was off and always relieved 
to hear it start again. After this we did 
another figure eight, and then he warned 
me, “Don’t be afraid,” and, ‘shutting off 
the motor started to dive straight downward. 
This was my second uncomfortable moment, 
and my third came a little later; just before 
we landed. I smelt gasoline. “Good Lord!” 
I thought, “Maybe we’ve sprung a leak and 
are going to catch fire!” I turned towards 
Mr. de Mille: “I small gasoline!” 

“What ?” 


* 





Mine was, you know, the listening end | 
Even with the motor | 


of the speaking tube. 
off the wind made so much noise that he 
couldn’t hear me though I yelled my little 
loudest. Finally, in desperation, I resorted 
to sign language, alternately holding my nose 
and then pointing vigorously to the motor. 

“Oh, that’s all right!” he said laughing, 
and a few minutes later we landed. 

Going back to the studio the automobile 
seemed—tame? No, speedy in comparison. 


Rescued from the River 
(Concluded from page 75.) 


and wonderful years they were. 

“But I was not advancing. Some people 
leave comedies because of too much plaster 
of paris shortening in the pies, others be- 
cause of further peculiar requirements in 
that business. The American desire to see 
debutantes slide on banana peelings has dis- 
couraged many a promising comedienne. 
The spirit was willing but the flesh wouldn’t 
hold out. Others have quit under orders 
from their doctors. 

“T quit. because I realized that to be a 
great comedienne you have to be born for 
it. There was very little comedy in Beaver, 
Utah, the day I was born. 

“T tried to get into drama but I couldn’t 
do it at that time, so I made-the step that 
so many people trying to break from come- 
dies take on the upward or downward 
dramatic path. I went in for Westerns. 


t “I was shot at by villains, rode horses 
until I got sea sick every time I drove past 
a hay field, and finaily was playing character 
leads to a redwood leg in the middle of 
‘wea river when the Miracle Man began to 


Ework at h‘; trade and pulled me out.” 
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Learn To Write 


Short Stories 


OU can now learn to write Short Stories, Photoplays, Mage 

azine and Newspaper articles in your own home. 

yours may mean a future to you because you can now learn how to 
put them in marketable form through a new efficient training. 4 
The ability to write is acquired — just 
like any other ability. And YOU can acquirethe ability through Hoosier Institute 
training, right in your own home during your spare time, You receive personal in- 
You will find the work fascinating and it will be surpising how 
Send the coupon today for special offer. 


is not a “gift from Heaven.”’ 


struction. 
your writing improves. 


Writers Are Needed 


There are 24,868 publications, the 
majority of which buy short stories and fea- 
ture articles. The demand for short stories 
and photoplays is tremendous. Over 
$10,000,000 will be paid for short stories 
and photoplays this year. Competition is 
keen, assuring the highest prices for good 
stories. And the Hoosier Institute paves the 
way for you to earn this money and make a 
name for yourself. 


$5000 a Year 


is an ordinary income for a writer, $150 to 
$200 is a very ordinary price for scores of fiction 
magazines to pay unknown writers for a single 
story. One national weekly rarely pays less than 
$300 for a short story and will pay any amount 
necessary to get stories it wants. 


Special Offer 


uest for the FREE 
rapass onthe ENE 





Your 
Bock 


is bein 
time. 


coupon today with- 
out fail. ee 











{t will be sent to you FREE if 
coupon on a@ letter or on a post 
obligations, the coupon today, 


_ Hoosier Institute, 
Dept. 1539 











Soothe Your | 
\, Itching Skin 


~<~>, 4 With Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Taleum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 


















Send Coupon / 


Short Story 
Department 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
















Those day dreams of 
Writing 


Jack London Said: 


‘ . 

‘I like your 
simple, direct, 
straight - from -the 
shoulder method 
of presenting the 
matter. As some- 
what of a veteran 
in the short story 
game, I feel justified oi 
in giving my judg- |..< - , 
ment that your course in short story writ- 
ing is excellently comprehensive and 
practical.” And this course of training 
that Jack London endorses is yours on &@ 
special offer. Write for detuils. 











Hoosier Institute, 
Short Story Dept. 


for Free Book ip Dept. 1539 Ft.Wayne.Ind, 


Gentlemen: Without obliga- 


@ tions to me, kindly send me 
We have prepared a booklet @ o deste, z me 
entitled ‘‘How to Write,” @ your freebook,“*How toWrite, 
tains vital information for the 
man or woman whois ambitious ¢ 
to becomea short story writer. a 
ou send us your name in the 
eard. You will be under no 


thatcon- @ and full details of course and 


& Special Offer. 
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“POPULARIT Y_FOLLOWS 


UKULELE 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawajien 
music or latest songs on Ukulele 
you will be wanted everywhere. 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
ve ayou free a genuine Hawai- 
jan Ukulele, music, everythin; 
—no extras. As o send * 
the story of Hawaiian music. 
You will love it. No obligation 
—absolutely free. 


The Hawaiian Institute of Music “7 
1400 Broadway, Dept. 3-L, New York 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
I learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe andcold have |? 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 
you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words,LIVE. As sureas sunrise 
You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for 
what I have done for 87,000 women I can dofor you. Are you too fleshy? 
Does your figure displease you? Let me help you 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your 
own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 





Are you too thin? 


and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 


Excess Flesh, in any 
part of body 

Thin Bust, Chest, 
Neck or Arms 

Round Shoulders 

Incorrect Standing 


Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 


Colds 


Lame 


wait—you may forget it. 


Poor Circulation 

Back 
Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 

I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 

how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 35, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 


8617 


ing women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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Let Christmas be what we propose: 

Take a tip that old Santa Claus knows — 
If your friends you esteem, 
Make their thankfulness beam 


From now until next winter’s snows. 


FOR CHRISTMAS— 
GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO “PHOTOPLAY” 


Thus the Christmas spirit will not wither along with the 
holly and mistletoe. Such a gift, repeating itself month 
after month, defies the legend of wintertime to snuff it out. 


Photoplay Magazine reveals Filmland to the recipient—and who 
isn’t interested in motion pictures? Contributed to by a. staff of 
photographers and writers to whom every corner of filmland is ever 
open, PHOTOPLAY affords the most interesting illustrations, 
cleverest paragraphs, truest personality sketches and the breeziest infor- 
mation about the magic land and fascinating celebrities behind the Screen. 
7 To enable you to send this gift subscription in a correct and 
most attractive way, an artistic Christmas Card has been 
provided, stating that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
will be sent for whatever period you desire. Your name 


and Christmas greetings will appear on this card, which 
will be sent either to you or to the recipient of the gift. 


When you return coupon attach a Postal or Express money order ora Check. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 14-A, 356 North Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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eveeeerees CHRISTMAXS® SUBSCRIPTION COUPON asnssscneets 


Year, $2.00. Six months, $1.00. Three months, $.50. Canada, $2.50 per year. Foreign 
Countries, $3.00 per year. All subscriptions to our soldiers in France at U. S. rates. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. 14-A, 356 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 





Gentlemen:—Enclose find $ 
(Length of subscription) 


Send to—Name 
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Eyes of. Youth 
(Continued from page 55) 


this dinky town. My life’s a failure. I’m 
going to the city. I’ve been robbed of five 
of the best years of my life.” 

The mist of the crystal faded, and the 
Yogi became distinct, as Gina heard Anthony 
calling to her. She went into the draw- 
ing room. There he again impulsively asked 
her to marry him. 

“I saw in the crystal,” she said to him, 
“what a mistake I would make. I can’t.” 

And Anthony went to his home, dejected. 
Gina, however, returned to the Yogi on the 
veranda, and begged him to tell her about 
her operatic career. 

“We shall see in the crystal,” he said, and 
Gina saw a ship about to leave for Europe. 
She was going aboard with the impresario 
De Salvo, but his wife did not appear. 

“She has not been with me for ten years,” 
he told Gina when the ship had left the 
dock. “Now, I am to have you, my pretty.” 

In Europe, Gina was the plaything of the 
schemer, but her studies were successful, and 
she was prima donna of a company. One 
night her star tenor could not appear. She 
would sing with no other. The appeals of 
the manager were in vain, and when he ap- 
peared with the Maestro De Salvo in an at- 
tempt to make her sing, she drove them 
from the room. Her younger sister, Rita, 
who was in the audience, went to her and 
asked her to reconsider, and Kenneth, ‘who 
was studying at the university, appealed to 
her to nullify the scandals against her good 
name. She stopped him in a fury. 

“My salary wouldn’t even buy the clothes 
I wear,” she told him, “much less educate 
you.” 

Despairing, he drew a revolver, and threat- 
ened to kill himself. She wrested it from 
him, and it fell to the floor. Her maestro 
returned at that moment, and Gina told her 
brother the story of her shame at his hands. 

“God!” said the latter, “I'll kill him.” 

Kenneth and De Salvo fought, and the 
maestro died, and—The mist in the crystal 
cleared, and Gina found herself trembling 
and unhappy. 

“Miss Gina,” a suave voice said to her 
in the hallway, “I have come for my an- 
swer.” It was Paolo De Salvo. 

For a moment Gina hesitated. Her 
father was ruined, she thought, and it be- 
hooved her to save the family. There were 
Kenneth’s education and Rita’s gowns and— 

“Tf anything happens to Gina in Paris 
Tll come over -and kill her,’ suddenly 
threatened Kenneth. “And then I'll kill 
Mister De Salvo.” 

“Oh, Kenneth, my boy,’ Gina sobbed. 
“I’m not going to Paris. I can’t thank 
you enough, Signor, but I’m not going.” 

Gina, when she looked for the last time 
into the depths of the crystal, saw herself 
married to Goring, who shortly after the 
marriage, tired of her. 

One day a message came that her husband 
was injured in an automobile accident. 

“He is at Pearson’s,” the message said, 
“in the room of Farquhar, the dancer.” 

And Gina, her soul stirred, hurried to 
the notorious roadhouse on the outskirts of 
the city, and proceeded at once to the apart- 
ment of the tango celebrity. 

“It’s all right,” he said, leering at her. 
“Your husband is in another room, terribly 
hurt. They’ll bring him here in a moment.” 

As he spoke, the dancing man turned 
the key in the door, and stepped toward 
Gina. She crouched in the chair, but he 
dragged her to her feet and ripped the gown 
from her shoulders. As he pinned her against 
the wall, a key turned somewhere, the door 
opened, and two detectives. with Goring 
stepped into the room. 

In court Gina could offer no defense. 
Her ceward for fidelity was a leer from 
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Eyes of Youth 


(Concluded ) 


Farquhar, and the looks of the other women 
in the cour_room as she passed down the 
aisle, a disgraced, crushed woman. 
Graduaily, through shame and poverty, 
she took the fatal drug,.although she kept 


her honor and hated men. Her only plea- 
sure was to stand by the door of the fashion- 
able Ritz in New York, and one evening, 
as she watched the throng of smart people, 
one of the women dropped her purse. 

Gina picked it up quickly, ahhough she 
didn’t keep it. Rather, handed it to a de- 
tective who had been watching her, and to 
whom, because he was kind to her, she 
told her story. Before its completion, the 
escort of the woman who lost her chate- 
laine returned in quest of it. He looked 
down at Gina, and when she gave it to him, 
he recognized her. 

“Peter!” she cried. “You haven’t for- 
gotten me! And you’ve been a success!” 

“T have never forgotten you,” he added 
simply. “I love you, Gina. You are the 
same that you used to be, except that you 
are ill,’ were his words. “Come with me, 
where I can care for you, and where I can 
win back the love that I have lost.” .... 


V 


HE mist faded in the light of an auto- 
mobile that, coming up the driveway, 
flooded Gina and-the Yogi in a golden ray. 
It drew up to the veranda, and a man,— 
Peter,—stepped forth. Gina ran to him, and 
before she could think, she was in his arms. 
“You’ve come to me!” she cried. “I’m 
so happy—so happy.” 

“Was what you said on the telephone— 
true?” he asked, as he kissed her. “You 
couldn’t have meant it?” 

“T thought I did,” she confessed, weakly. 
“J—guess—I didn’t, though.” 

“Say,” interrupted her father, who could 
be heard coming down the hall. ‘“What’s 
all this light? Is there a fire? Gina, come 
here.” 

Judson, who had been standing behind 
Gina, at that moment stepped forward. 
Ashling surveyed him, and the sneer that 
was at first on his lips, died away. 

“My daughter told me about you this 


morning,” he said to Peter. “I wish you 
luck.” : 

“Father!” was what Gina started to say, 
happy 


“Do as you like,” Ashling rejoined, “you 
have my blessing. By the way, did you 
happen to learn from that Hindoo what is 
to become of my business?” 

“No, daddy, I did not,” his daughter said, 
“but it seems to me that you might take 
Kenneth—” 

“Kenneth? Oh, I’d forgotten about him,” 
Ashling recollected. “I guess I might as well 
take him in with me, as I can’t afford to 
send him back to school. But he'll drive 
me crazy with that efficiency talk of his. ’m 
going to bed. Wish you joy, young folks.” 

And as Peter again kissed Gina the Yogi 
slipped away into the black night. 

“With the eyes of youth,” he said to him- 
self, “she has found the path of her duty. 
And she has seen the Truth.” 


Those Clever Foreigners 


HE man this joke is on is away up in 

the “fillum” business. He was walk- 
ing on Fifth Avenue and in front of the 
Public Library he met some Australian sol- 
diers and engaged them in conversation. All 
of a sudden he asked them how long they 
had been in this country. “Two weeks,” re- 
plied one of the Kangaroos. “Well, I'll be 
darned!” said the film magnate, “You 
picked up English quicker than any foreign- 
ers I ever saw.” 
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For Best Results \ 
Use In This Way 


Be sure your skin is 
thoroly cleansed — then 
apply just enough Foun- 
dation Cream to leave a 
uniformly smooth foun- 
dation. Then dust a gen- 
erous Coating of powder 
over this surface, and 
remove all superfluous 





























traces of powder with 
the finger tips. Repeat 
this process until skin 
looks well covered. 

Send two 2-cent stamps for a 


trial miniature package and 
a booklet on care of the skin. 


MarinelloCompany,Dept. 316, 


. Mallers Bidg., Chicago, 
ih, or 366 Fifth Avene, 


Nv mM, il 
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Face Powder 
A Real Complexicn Insurance 


A good complexion may be made better | 
and a bad one greatly improved by a care- 








ful selection of the powder that is to be 
used every day—one that will “stay on” 
sufficiently long, conceal the minor blem- 
ishes, improve the complexion beauty and 
yet not clog the pores, with a perfume 
that, while distinctive, is not offensively 
strong. 

Marine'lo Face Powder 

Fills All Requirements 

Be Careful to Select the Right Tint 

Never use white powder. It makes the 
skin look ghastly and unnatural. Select 
the flesh tint if you are blonde; blended, if 
you are of medium coloring; cream, if you 
are of gametenion, brunette, if you 
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ments, 


single cent to use. 


No big expense. No drugs, cosmetics or treat- 
Simply a few minutes’ jum each day with 
the wonderful Clean-O-Pore Massage Outfit — that 
requires no electricity to operate and doesn’t costa and cosmetics in the world can never do. 





The CLEAN-O-PORE 


Vacuum Massage Outfit 


A few minutes’ use a day will show 
wonderful results, Instead of pounding 
the sensitive skin as an electric vibrator 
does, this wonderful machine by its 
soothing SUCTION opens and cleanses 
the pores, creating a clear healthy skin 

» — removes pimples and black- 
heads, smooths out wrink’=s and 
sagging flesh — develops neck 
and bust—invigorates the scalp 
and clears it of dandruff. In 
handsome leatherette case. 
Separate appliances for face, 
scalp and body massage, 
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—_ Ccumusianeiens Is Your 
Greatest Charm 


Make Your Appearance Count! 
m\ For You and Not Against You 
<A —No Drugs or Cosmetics 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


| MEN—WOMEN—if you want-that healthy, 

wholesome look that wins admiration, that brings 
success, that helps make friends, then here is a 
10-day trial offer it will pay you to know about. 








Vacuum Massage works its kindly won- 
ders by doing what all the soaps, ointments, 


It cleanses the pores as nothing else can— 
takes out the poisonous, trouble-making 
impurities and puts new life and health into 
the tissues underneath; does it by forcing a 
free circulation of blood, nourishing and puri- 
fying all through the parts on whichitis used. 


FACE—SCALP— BUST 


You can try it 10 days free. Use it on face, scalp or any 
— of the body—see for yourself how it improves your 
appearance ‘by stimulating a vigorous circulation that 
feeds the tissues and carnies away impurities — how it 
brings color to the cheeks and a sparkle to the eyes—how 


* it cleans the pores, smooths out wrinkles and makes. firm 


flesh—how it builds up the neck, bust or other hollow 
Parts of the body —soothes and strengthens the nerves, 
and relieves headaches—how soothing it is after shaving— 
how it invigorates che scalp and hair and takes out 
dandruff—and how it is dewnricht Sun to use, 

Think of it, a face. scalv or body i oaatge every day 
for years at a total cost of only $3.0 


Write today The outfit is worth far more ae the $3 adver- 


tising prfce which may be raised auy day. 





CLEAN.O-PORE MFG. CO., 398 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me a Clean-O-Pore Massage Outfit com; lets out 
frenaid (with full directions for using, also your book on 
e health and complexion), on 10 days’ trial. 1 analess 33 th in fall 
payment. If not entirely satisfied, I will return the outfit and you 
ere to promptly return my money. 
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Be An 
Expert 


Accountant 
—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the man 
who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the com- 
petitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 
eliminated, accurate cost systems must be installed, 
economies must be put into effect and the manage- 
ment must have the whole situation.charted and 
shown in figures whenever wanted. 

Over 500,000 American concerns today need the 
services of men who can dothis. That shows where 
octets is. Write today for information about 

course in Higher Accounting given by LaSalle 
Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


The LaSalle method will train you by mail under the di- 
rect supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., 

former Comptroller and Instructor, University of =inois, 
assisted by a staff of Certified Public Accountants including 
members of the American Institute of Accountants. Analy- 


= and Organization, and the Principles of Accounting, Au- | 


, Commercial Law and Scientific Management all made 
5 and you will be given special preparation for the C. 
A. examinations. You can now learn at home in your spare 
time while you hold your p-esent position. Pay for the 
course a little each month if you wish. 

LaSalle Students and Graduates 
of lined depertmen ts can now be found 
emporee by practically ail the large railroad and commer- 
Pen 
E Corporations = Baltimore & Ohio 

ie, Sit, "Chicaoe 8 WwW. ¥, 72 t & Co. 308, 
Co. 890, Armour & Co. ek. 


3 in the United States. For instance— 
wgote R. R. 2102, American Telegraph & Telephone 

S. Steel 
Standards Seaoneinne now enroll annually. The LaSalle 
of 800 people, including a staff of 300 
business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assistants. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to the free 
use of our Consu!ting Service which gives you the privilege 
of calling on our staff of experts in any department at 
any time when you need special help or counsel. LaSalle 
Extension University is a clearing house of business info~ 
mation and through its — nighly specialized <epart- 
ments is organized and equipped to render a practical 
and distinct service which cannot be 
apopiied by any other institution of 

character. 


Send Coupon 


We will send fm, rticulars, 
ge ee a a ey SAG en Years’ 
** a book that 


for your copy now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The naan 's Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 12302-H . Chiéago, Illinois 
Without cost or ‘obligation on my part. please send me 
Higher ? asoguseme your Home Stu i. ourse of Training 
qher Agroanting an and 4 our valuab book for ambitious 

en 
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are “‘as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S &s" 


Made especially to remove freckles 
Leaves theskin clear, smoothand with« 
outablemish, Prepared by specialists 

with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


‘“Wouldst Thou Be Fair 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations gy tothe 
toilet. Sald by all druggiste. | 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Lil. 
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(Continued from page 88) 


D. V. M., Ex Dorapo—Bill Farnum is 
| with Fox. 
| woman in “The Last of the Duanes.” The 
“William Farnums have a little adopted 
daughter, Olive. Both Bill and Dorothy 
Dalton will send you pictures if you enclose 
a quarter. I haven’t heard that Bill Fox’s 
Farnum is going to retire. 


many of them among. my correspondents. 
Let me warn you, however, never to write 
letters to me during office—I mean school— 
hours. I will admit that letters written in 
the forbidden period are much more piquant 
than those written at home, with no vigilant 
professor standing by. Suit yourself. Mary 
Pickford, Pickford studios in Hollywood. ~ I 


am sure she will send you her autographed 
photograph, and you don’t have to enclose 
stamps or anything. 


Uncie Dupitey. — Are you the original 
“Tell me” guy? If you are a boy of four- 
teen who loves horses you haven’t a chance 
to succeed in the movies. If there is one 
person who, more than another, stands ab- 
solutely no chance of breaking in, it’s a 
boy of fourteen who, etc. As the son of 
the leading man in western plays? Listen: 
the leading man never has a son. You can’t 
be a good fan or you’d have known that. 


E. E. C., STaANForpD UNiversity.—Mahlon 
Hamilton with Mary Pickford in “Daddy 
Longlegs.” Harold Lockwood died of the 
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not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher. 
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influenza. Write to Anita Stewart for a pic- 


| ture, care First National Exhibitors Circuit. 
| She’s in New York now. 


Patty By Reoquest.—Don’t worry; I sel- 
dom get excited. I manage to keep cool in 
all sorts of weather—especially when I can 
look out the window and see a blanket of 
snow spread over the housetops. Gloria 
Swanson is with DeMille, and she’s featured 
with Tom “Meighan in “Why Change Your 
Wife,” another of Cecil’s matrimonial screen 
discussions. 


Harrison Forp Entuustast.—I hesitate 
to tell you that you are not unique among 
my contributors, either in your preference 
for Mr. Ford or for pale-blue stationery. I 
like both, however, so rave away. Ford is 
with Lasky now, not Select. He doesn’t 
plan to re-join the Constance Talmadge 
company that I am aware. Bebe Daniels 
and Harold Lloyd are not married, to each 
other or anyone else. 


Cuinton B., Hamsurc, Arx.—Your town 
has no native film actors that I know of. 
I hope you are not being merely facetious. 
Edna Purviance with the Charles Chaplin 
company. Clarine Seymoure is the “Cutie 
Beautiful” of the Griffith production. She 
is a gypsy girl in “Scarlet Days,” the David 
Wark romance of the early days in Cali- 
fornia. Dick Barthelmess, Ralph Graves 
and Eugenie Besserer are all in this one. 


Fay B., Key West.—The sister of Jack 
Holt in “A Midnight Romance” with Anita 
Stewart was Helen Yoder. I do not know 
of her previous or present film work. 


Eunice R., Vivian, La.—Johnny Dooley, 
the handsome toreador of the burlesque on 
“Carmen” in the present edition of the Zieg- 
feld Follies—no, I haven’t seen them, either, 
but I’ve heard about ’em from fortunate 
friends who journey to Manhattan ostensibly 
on business—made some screen comedies. 
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Louise Lovely is his leading | 


Sypr Mackay. — School-girls? I have | 


| 


} a staff of literary experts. 


| Gaining for athorchip 


How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


\ Cultivate your mind. Develop 
} your literary gifts. Master the 
} art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
P Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 :a.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
| There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market, Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
Manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated tatalogue free 
Please address 


ii Che Home Correspondence School FE 


Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 


BE osc 1807 INCORPORATED 1904 











The LUCK of ALSACE 
STORK PIN 


Sterling Silver 


An artistic piece of jewelry in great vogue 
in France. About double size of illustration. 
Price $3.00 each 


At your dealer’s or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


CLAY-ADAMS COMPANY 
100 Fifth Avenue Dept. 50 New York 








OH, YOU SKINNY! 


Why stay thin asa rail? You don’t 
have to! And you don’t have to go 
through life with a chest that the 
tailor gives you; with arms of child- 
ish strength; with legs you can hardly 
stand on. And what about that stom- 
ach that flinches every time vou tr 
@ square meal? Are you a pale feeder 

Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tabloid form—through pilts, po- 
tions and other exploited piffle? 

Be pe oe hd ] & pars be done. 

we 
ay of fie through ae pH t Rae § 
pering ach. It is not fate 
that je is Sakion you a failure; it’s that 

et Ss SS: in your” p mein i and the 2 po 
ith So. be HEA THY STRONG 
Tae Weat’s LIVING. Don’ ciheb ee 
a send p mi 2c amps to cover mailing 


written by’ the er engest Dh rsical 
culture instructor in the w ~ ‘d ‘ 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
1080 Sfrongfort institute, NEWARK, ". J. 














Be a “Movie” 
Photographer 


Earn $50 to $200 Wéekly 
Faseinating work taking you to 
all parts of the won 


E. BRUNEL 
cchoaet PHOTOGRAPHY 


nf (Re connection wi Mn 
1) } any other schoo! 
id 1269 Broad wear. ik SF 
Day or night classes. 4 months’ course complots instruction in 


all standard 


ts Brunel 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
ttsburvh. Ctl o« vend tndew far Booklet Pp. 














Dialogs, Monologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 

Drilis, Pageants Make-up Hoods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes, Minstrel Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideag and Plans, 
CatalogF ree. T.S.Denison&Co, Dept.76 Chicago 











Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


K. L. F., Austrn, Texas.—I agree. with 
you in everything you say except that I 
am too polite. I did not know I was po- 
lite at all. You see, it is second nature with 
me. Your opinion is correct in the other 
matter, however. Virginia Pearson is Mrs. 


Sheldon Lewis and she quite recovered from 
the auto accident of some months ago. 
Her latest for her own company is “Im- 
possible Kate.” 


Marjorie B.—Dreamy Daniels is indeed 
a new name for me: Mary Pickford is 
Mrs. Owen Moore; Alice Joyce, Mrs. Tom 
Moore.. Owen is with Selznick—“Picca- 
dilly Jim” by Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 
will be his first. Tom Moore is in Goldwyn 
pictures; “Heartsease” is one of his films. 


L. J. LARocgue, Montreat.—I am not 
sure I get what you mean. I have no 
catalogue of Questions and Answers. You 
must read these columns month by month 
for information. Several readers have 
suggested that we put the answers in book 
form; is that what you mean? Well, you'll 
have to make that suggestion to friend 
Editor; I’m much too modest. 


Metvin G. Davis, Mittvitte.—So far as 
I have been able to ascertain, none of the 
Sennett squab are matrimonially engaged. 
Marie Prevost and Phyllis Haver are singly 
blessed. Katherine MacDonald has _ been 
married—to Malcolm Strauss the artist. 
Wanda Hawley is married to J. Burton Haw- 
ley, who I believe is engaged in the garage 
business in Los Angeles. 


IRENE FISHER, QuEBEC.—I don’t like very 
pretty girls, anyway, Irene; so don’t you 
worry about your freckles and unnaturally 
curly hair. I like freckles. I have a plentiful 
bridge of them across my own nose. Yes, 
Mrs. Castle married again, a very short 
time after her husband’s death, Robert Tre- 
man. Then there was another ceremony 
performed when Irene got back from abroad. 
This news only leaked out a little while 
ago. 


ELIzABETH G., BALTIMORE.—“Neal of the 
Navy” was made by Balboa; it’s a serial 
of several years back. In it the late Wil- 
liam Courtleigh, Jr., was the lead, and 
Lillian Lorraine, the beauteous Ziegfeldian 
was the heroine. -Miss Lorraine hasn’t done 
much picture-work since then. PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE is the only magazine published 
by The Photoplay Publishing Company. 
Julian Johnson is the editor. 


ALICE, JARDEN.-I never saw anything 
like your curiosity over Pearl White’s com- 
plexion? Are her eyes green? Great guns 
—I don’t know. I told someone else this 
month the color of Pearl’s hair. She will 
send you a picture; she’s very obliging that 
way. 


Ivan W. M., Etwoop—Faire is the 
younger Binney.. She was also in “Sport- 
ing Life” with Constance and has appeared 
in a late picture called “Open Your Eyes” 
with Gaston Glass. Neither of the Binneys 
is married. Constance’s first for Realart. is 
“Erstwhile Susan” which will be changed 
back to the original title of the book 
“Barnabetta.” Mary Alden plays Susan. 
The Binneys have an apartment in New 
York; but write Constance care Realart, 
address given elsewhere. 


Jounny Hives Apmirer.—He was with 
World last: He lives in New York and yes, 
that smile is just as infectious in still life 
as it is in the movies. 

















You Too, Can Earn 
$100 to $150 
per Month 


Typewrite 
The New Way 


A wonderful new method of acquir- 
ing speed on the typewriter has 
been discovered. Almost overnight 
it has revolutionized the whole type- 






writing situation. Already thousandsof stonographers and other typewriter users who never exceeded thirty 
0 WORDS, with accuracy practically perfect, with infinitely 
less effort than ever before—and they are drawing salaries increased in proportion. 


Nothing Else Like It—80 to 100 Words per Minute Guaranteed 
The New Way differs as does day from night from every system of she post. There has never been any- 
thing like it before. Thesecret is the use of GYMNASTIO FINGER-TRAINI 

entirely away from the machine. These quickly make the fingers flexible, swift, 
them for typewriting. Results are astonishing. You make speed-gains in DAYS 
practice will not bring youin YEARS. The new system is the greatest step in typewriting since the 
typewriter itself was invented—already its success has become nation-wide. Yet the principle is so simple 
and reasonable that you wonder why it was never thought of before. 

And the NEW WAY is amazingly easy for any one—there are only ten concise lessons, and theyZcan be quickly completed at home. 
Your daily typewriting improves from the very start. No money retained if we fail to increase your speed to 80 to 100 accurate 


. 
Doubles and Trebles Salaries 

Among the thousands of operators, who have taken up this new system are hendreds of grad 

typewriting courses—many were so-called touch writers—yet there has been herds single one who hasn’ 


or forty words a minute are writing 80 to 1 


words per minute. 


his or her gpeed and accuracy, and the salaries have been increased from $10 to 


book described below will bring you absolute proof. 


Valuable Book Free 


But we have prepared a 32-page book which tells all about it in detail —. 


We can not describe here the principle of this new method. 
a book brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable information—which 
is free to those interested. It will tell you how, in just a few short 
weeks by using a little spare time in delightful practice-work, you can 
transform your _typewriting ability to that of the expert—greatly 
increase your salary. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your work 
easier—if you want to put more money in your pay eovene, ect 
this book at once. It will be a revelation to you as to.the SPEED and 
the SALARY that is now possible to typists. Mail coupon today. 


THELOLE oss SCHOOL 
7532 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


A Brighter Future 
for 
Stenographers 
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uates of business colleges and special 
t DOUBLED or TREBLED 
5 a week to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. The 














THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 
7532 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the FREE New Waz 
in Typewriting Book. 
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More 
fortable, healthful, convenient, 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed, Bo ready for a 
A long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin the house anywhere you 
wantit. Don't go out in the cold, 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere, 


Guaranteed Odorless 


killed by a 
eal in eater in the container. Emp= 


once a month as onay, as aches. 
gah Ye" TRIAL. Ask 
lor catalog price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
2171 Rewe Bidg., Detrait, Mich. 


No Plumbing Required. 











Only $100 
and After Trial 


Keep the New Edison Ambcrola — Edison’s at phonograph 
with the diamond stylus — and you choice of records, for only 
$1.00. Pay balance at rate of only a few, cents a . e 
trial in your own home before you decide, Nothing down. 
Write today, for our New Edison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 1259, Edison Blk., Chicago 
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Learn to Dance! 


see can lesen Sow Fues, Pac-Bten. rae ond 
test ‘‘up- e-minute’”’ society dances in 
our own home by the wonderful Peak Sys- 
m of Mail Instruction. 
New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully. 

Write for Special Terms. Send today for 
FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 
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) The Searching “Love Look” 


wherein “eves look’d love to eyes which spake | 
again.” Then it is that the face must be pre- 
pated to stand love’scaretul scrutiny, and no 

lemish be in evidence to mar the beauty of 
a lovely face. The skin is the foundation of 
" facial beauty, and if that is marred by wrin- 

kles, pimples, blackheads, or lines, love’s 
spell will be broken. So, be prepared for the 
close scrutiny of all—lover, husband or ac- 
quaintance. Princess Tokio’s marvelous, scien- 
tifie treatment will quickly give that wonderful 


Bloom of a Youthful Skin 


which the beautiful little women of the Orient have 
cultivated for centuries, the secret for which, I am 
now giving to the women of America. No masks, 
no et Massage, noexercises. My advice is 


WRITE DAY for my 
Princess Tokio 


) F RE BEAUTY BOOK 


and read it carefully. The truths it contains will 
amaze and delight you. You will be glad you have 
found such a priceless book. And you will not have 
to wait long for results. 
A Few Days, and Lo! All Wrinkles 
and Blemishes Are Gone! 

Just a few moments at a time in 
the privacy of your room. Send ‘= 
at once—TODA Y—for this book, |-2% 
Begin to look your best—to look {-* 

ears younger — be beautiful. Bow: 

rite at once and book will go to ih, 
ou in a_sedled wrapper. Ad- Bi 
as follows:— 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 

















Crawleda— 
Now Walks 


Infantile Paralysis caused 
the deformity. Two years 
after treatment atthe 
McLain Sanitarium his mother 
writes: 
“When we took our bey to the McLain 
Sanitarium he had to crawlon bis hanas 
and Anees; after six months treatment 
(Summer of 1917) he could walk alone. 
It is now two years since he took the 
NfcLain’s treatments and he has continued to improve every 
day since be came home. 


Mrs. C. D. Speidel, Hanoverton, Ohio. 
For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thorougnly 
equipped private Institution devoted exclu- 
sively tothetreatmentofClubl'eet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc., especially as 
found in children and young adults. Our 
book “Deformities and Paralysis”; also 
“Book of References”, free. Write forthcm. 


McLain OrthopedicSanitarium 


804 Aubert Avenue, :: 





rite for Free Catalog. Over 4,000 illustrations Dia- 
monds, Watches, J:welry, etc. Select any article de- 
sired, have it sent to you prepaid. If satiafactory, 
send one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, balance 
in 8 equal monthly amounts. No Interest arged. 
Send for Catalog No.64 Teday. 


JAMES BERGMAN 227 23heeters,. 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


Marre B., San Satvapor.—My salary is 
not much but it means a lot to me. Some- 
one has said salary is a chorus-girl’s pin 
money, but I could not live without mine— 
nor can I live on it, for that matter. You 
saw Anita Stewart take scenes for “In Old 
Kentucky” did you? She is married to Ru- 
dolph Cameron, who manages her—business 
affairs. Lucille Lee Stewart is now with 
Fox, acting opposite Bill Russell in “East- 
ward, Ho!” She is Mrs. Ralph Ince. 


L. C., Wrynirpec.—I never wear ties with 
dots. That’s a gross libel. You liked “Peggy 
Does Her Darndest” and want to see more 
Metros like it. Ill have to speak to Rich- 
ard Rowland about that. 


G. X. R., SoutnH BELLINGHAM, WasH.— 
Some are born humorists; others go to 
vaudeville shows. I have often heard that 
one implying that the Indians— who sold 
Manhattan Island in the first place for 
twenty-five dollars and a bottle of rum— 
could buy it back for a bottle of rum, and 
no questions asked. Annette Kellerman isn’t 
making pictures just at present. 


Grace THomas, WEBSTER GrovE.—Eleven- 
year-olds are among the things that make 
living worth while. At eleven, you are 
quaint and self-conscious, awkward—adora- 
bly so—and inclined to admire ladies of the 
colorful type of La Dalton. I assure you 
I think Dorothy is beautiful. One of her 
latest is “The White Rook.” Write to her, 
care Famous Players-Lasky’s home office: 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York, as she is in 
the east now. 


Dot or THE HicH HEEts—Why do you 
wear them? Did you hear that Irene 
Castle’s latest Famous’ Players-Lasky re- 
lease is entitled, “Should a Wife Forgive?” 
Dorothy Phillips’ new Universal is “The 
Right to Happiness.” Thank you for all 
the nice things you say about us. 


OLcA oF SypNEY.—Jack Gardner who 
played in “The Land of the Long Shad- 
ows” for Essanay isn’t in pictures just 
now. He is married to Louise Dresser, 
well-known in the legitimate. 


Pat, Victor1a.—Charles Chaplin’s infant 
son died. Mildred Harris-Chaplin will be- 
gin work around the first of the year, for 
Louis B. Mayer productions. She is only 
about eighteen. Sonia Markova is no more 
—she has changed her name back to 
Gretchen Hartman and her latest for the 
films is “The House without Children” in 
which Richard Travers, late of Essanay also 
appears, and “The Bandbox” a forthcom- 
ing Doris Kenyon picture. Miss Hartman 
is Mrs. Allan Hale in private life. 


EstTHER Bossy, SANDUSKy.—He was born 
in New York, was Monroe Salisbury, but 
when he doesn’t say. He studied art and 
music, in boyhood; he has been on the 
stage since 18098, although his late years 
have been spent making canned drama. 
Salisbury has acted with Richard Mansfield, 
Mrs, Fiske, and John Drew. He is with 
Universal. 


LILLIAN OF THE VALLEY.—I am not con- 
ceited. Every time I find myself swell- 
ing over some particularly nice letter—such 
as yours—I go have a manicure and then 
look at myself. And it never lasts. Be- 
sides, you girls are only kidding me half 
the time, aren’t you? Aren’t you? (anxi- 
ously). Al Ray is Charlie’s cousin. Dustin 
is the elder of the two Farnum brothers: 





The FACE POWDER acehoe 
Made by Lt: PIVER Reis France 


nanenperabes 
in its fineness- 
Unforgettable 
in its Fragrance 


15 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY with 

somples of AZUREA Foce Ponder 
Sachet Powder and Perfume 


Samples to Canada Prohibited 
by Canadian Government 


(CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canada 
Dept D. 24 Eest 224 Street New York City 








Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman _\’ 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘““beauty’’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremovethetraces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remar 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet™ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
ecrawny necks; lift up eageing corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the acial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and: beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1258 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 

















In three hours you 
can have just the 
, prettiest curls and 
“df - waves! And th 
remain a long time, when Liquid Silmerineis wood 
before rolling the hair in curlers. ‘ 


Liquid Silmerin 


i ectly harmless. Easil: lied with brush. 
pons nice and fluffy when prt ee at | Silmerine 
is also a splendid dressing. Keeps hair fine an 

glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 
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N the bridle path or in 

the business office—the 
first slight sign of a husky 
throat meets effective resis- 
tance from Dean’s Mentho- 
lated Cough Drops. Have 
a box on hand—indoor or 
out! Get them anywhere. 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PEANS 


ENTHOLATED 
| CoucH Drops 


Companionship 
and Music 


A delightful combination which brings many happy 

papas hours, — hearts filled with pleasant 
memories that make life worth while. 
It is ever so with music,—the medium 
of harmony,— the expression of our 
innermost emotions. 


G, ¢ Instruments 


are the companion and home instru- 
ments. It’s easy to Play the Gibson 
Way. With a few short interesting 
sons you can enjoy the world’s best 
music. The- classical, popular and 
jazz’’ are all within easy reach of 
Gibson Players. 
Teacher Salesmen—men or 
women— wanted every- 
where. Write for details, 
Ask for Free Booklet. 


GIBSON Maedin Satine 


mpany 
472 Parsons St., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
























































Best By Test! Qur Complete 
New Catalog is Ready for You. 
iq Any band or string instrument sold 
on our famous “‘play-while-you- 
) pay” plan. Free lesson certifi- 
cate with each Instrument. 


Learn To Play 
in Bands and Orchestras from 
Jenkins’ Band and Orchestra 

s, first violin or cornet 
books free, 
277 JENKINS MUSIC CO. 
9307 Jenkins Bidg., KansasC'ty, Mo. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


CHarLorte V. P., Oakranp.—If I divulged 
my age to you you say you would only re- 
peat it to three other people, all told. 


AtviIn K., MitwaukeE. — You're a nice 
kid. Mary Miles Minter is, at this writing, 
admittedly seventeen and a half. Her birth- 
day is April 1. Margaret Shelby is her 
brunette sister. Mary’s real name is Juliet 
Shelby. Drop in any time—like a blimp, or 
something. 


ALPHA, PHILADELPHIA. — Well, I have 
heard of an undertaker who also advertises 
a new life-saving device—getting them, it 
might be said, both coming and going. Cleo 
Madison is back. Ethel Barrymore is Mrs. 
Russell Colt. That picture is very old so I 
will look it up and let you know later. 





Ben L., Cat.—Miriam Cooper, June Ca- 
price, Mae Murray, Marjorie Rambeau have 
not retired. Miss Cooper was lately seen 
in “Evangeline” for Fox; Miss Murray is 
with Famous-Lasky in “On With the 
Dance.” June is doing “Little Mother Hub- 
bard” for Capellani, while Miss Rambeau is 
coming. back to the screen under the same 
direction. Cleo Ridgely is now Mrs. James 
Horne, retired. Forbes Robertson is on the 
stage in England. 


Roserta C., PETERBOROUGH, N. H.—How 
can I carry all your letters and pictures in 
my heart pocket without spoiling my manly 
figure? That’s carrying devotion a bit too 
far. Write to me often if I make you ieel 
so devishly bohemian. Bill Hart isn’t mar- 
ried yet. 





R. C., PHmapetpH1a.—If I made an ap- 
pointment with you I would keep it. I 
never make appointments if I’m not sure I'll 
be there. Consequently, I have very few 
engagements. But if you’re ever in Chicago, 
look me up. Pearl White, Charles Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, and Wallace Reid all 
have been known to send out pictures. 





FLORENCE R., Houston, Minn.—I wish I 
could tell you the story of my life; but it’s 
a long ,sad one and would take up more 
space than I have to fill. Meanwhile I'll 
vouchsafe the short and snappy information 
that Hazel Dawn is still “Up in Mabel’s 
Room.” 





C. G., Denver.—Indifference is a qualifi- 
cation I have never cultivated. ‘I cannot sit 
and watch the world and remain untouched 
and unappreciative. So I may have taken 
a long time to answer you, but I am never 
indifferent. PHoroptay has had pictures of 
Lois Weber. The angles of old Triangle 
were Griffith, Ince, and Sennett. Thanks for 
voting me a holiday. Wish I could take it. 








Frances T., Conway.—Yes, I think Clar- 
ine Seymour is popular. When she appears 
more often there is no doubt she will be a 
favorite. Florence Vidor opposite Sessue 
Hayakawa in “The Honor of His House.” 
Vivian Martin in “You Never Saw Such a 
Girl,” from a story which appeared in The 
Ladies-Home Journal. 





CrarE McD., Datias.—There are many 
things behind the screen that we wot not of 
—and indeed, why should we? There must 
be a few trade secrets that the public doesn’t 
know about. You would not be a bit 
thrilled by a spectacular train wreck or a 
film fire if you knew just how it was done. 
So you are crazy about Jules Raucourt be- 
cause he seems so temperamental? I don’t 
know about that, but he is a good actor. 
He’s in Belgium now, you know. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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‘YOUR CREDIT ) ) 
Is GOOD if 


Don’t wait until My 
the Christmas rush @g 
and be only half 
pleased with your purchase. 
BUY NOW, on Charge Account. 
Getexactly what you want; pay 
the lowest price. Settle later; 
monthly or weekly, as youprefer. 


: Remarkable 
Christmas Remembrances 


Remarkable for their transcendent 
beauty; their Christmas sparkle; 
their guarantee of good will and good 
taste in the giver. Everybody loves 
a genuine gem—there’s a prestige 
in wearing or presenting one 
that can’t be equalled. See 
the goods, at no expense 
or obligation. Don’t 
pay a cent unless 
you think them 

bargains. 
rN 


See eee 
154.0-$232 / 


Look 
at these, 
for instance: 
1124—7-Stone Cluster 
Diamond Ring, $65 
4407—14K. Green Gold Pierced 
Mounting, fine Diamond, $55, 


$12. 

1540—14k. Solid Gold Bar Pin, Aquamarine 
Center, Pearl tet, $23.50 
1690—14K. Solid Gold Cameo lavalliere, $22. 
5734—Diamond Scarf Pin; 14K. Solid Gold, $25, 
4236—Jap Initial Ring, Fine liamond, $40, 
1393—Heavy Signet Ring, 14K. Solid Gold, $19, 


Get Our FREE CATALOG 


THE ROYAL CATALOG brings a great 
Diamond, Watch and Jewelry Establish- 
ment right into your home, It posts you 
on the wholesale prices of precious 
stones. Only ONE profit between the 
world’s Diamond Markets and YOUR 
purchase price. Every article marked 
in plain figures and sent subject to ex- 
amination. Liber.y Bonds accepted, 


“If it’s a ROYAL it’s a GEM” 
The fullest Guarantee, hoth of Genuine- 
ness and preeminent Quality £0es with 
every item in the ROLAL Catalog. 
Diamonds of unsurpassed brilliancy 
and perfect cutting; Jewelry of su- 
perb workmanship in the newest 
patterns; magnificent gold 
Watches, allof the bestknown, 
high class makes, with 14 karat 
gold casesand l4karatgold «4 

tilled cases, guaranteed 
tor 20 and <5 yeais. 
Write for your Royal 
Cacalog touay—it’s 
FREE—Ask for 
edition 84. 


DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1895) 


35 Maiden Lane-New York 


for Less Money! 


Instead of importing Diamonds from the 
cutters at exorbitant prices, I now buy 
Diamonds for cash from people who need the money, 
from estates, auctions, etc. I buy only BARGAINS 
—only where I can resell to dealers at less than 
wholesale. My price to you is the same. I turn my 
etock quickly; I am willing to take only 3% profit, 

use I depend on world-wide volume of sales. I 
am the only Diamond merchant in the world buying 
and selling Diamonds under this system, and no 
competition can remotely equa! my. prices. 


Look At These Prices! 


Carats Guaranteed Descriptions My Price 
1-8 Steel Blue White, eye-perfect . . $ 15.00 
1-5 Blue Wesselton, cye-perfect. . . 29.00 
1-4 Absolutely perfect commercial white 74.00 
3-8 Blue Wesselton, engagement quality 99.00 
1-2 Blue Rivers, engagement quality . 133.00 
3-4 Jagers Violet Blue, eye-perfect. . 298.00 
1 Absolutely perfect, top light brown. 250.00 
1 1-16 Steel Blue, absolutely perfect . 480.00 
2 1-4 Blue Wesselton, fine quality . . 488.00 


Send No Money! 


1 wili send you any Diamond to examine free with- 
out obligating you to buy. I ship to any bank or 
express office in the U.S. A. I pay all expenses. 


wey Back GUarantee 


Money - Back 


issued with every Diamond is the complete protec- 
tion you are entitled to in making your investment. 
Money back and exchange features, in plain English. 
Carat weight, color and value legally certified. 


Tear Here, Write | Your Name in Margin, Mail Right Away 
=— see eee eee que see eee er ce 


Please send me your weekly 

FREE BARGAIN PRICE LIST 
of Diamonds bought for cash, and offcred by you 
at lesa than wholesale, including illustrated Style Book of 
fashionable mountings. My name and address are in margin. 


Ignatius Barnard of Chicago 
Dept. 1308P 36S. State St. Chicago, lll., U.S. A. 
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IN CREEN BOXES ONLY 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


OFT AND VELVETY. Money back 

if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return of 
discdlorations. Millions of delighted users prove 
its value. Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. At lead- 
ing toilet counters. If they haven't it, by mail 6Oc. 


National Toilet Company, Dept. C.P., Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 























Cultivate 
Your Beauty « 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagwing facial museles—all through fol 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
a0. Nodrugs.no big expense and quick results, Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 17. 624 Go. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Itinois 
(A Branch of Susauna Cocreft's Wor 


fy ACCOUNTA 
SST 
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dept. 1m,4626 §. Michigan Ave. Chica: 
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Questions and Answers 
(Concluded) 


Sretta L., La Saure, Ittrois.—That’s a 
unique idea: that I could make more money 
by blackmailing the people who write to 
me. Ralph Graves is not married; didn’t 
you read our story about the young man? 
Please don’t repeat any gossip; I have the 
back of the proverbial duck when it comes 
to the dirty water of scandal. 


Giapys NYC.—I should say that the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky corporation and a!l its 
branches employ more actors than any other 
concern. Elsie and Casson Ferguson are not 
related. Neva Gerber is co-starring with 
Ben Wilson, in a serial which Sen directed, 
“The Trail of the Octopus.” 

H. E. H., GreyMoutH, NEw ZEALAND.— 
I am very wary—and weary—of some adver- 
tisements. I know I have got a good mem- 
ory, that I do not need one of those courses 
which makes you proficient in everything 
from remembering your wife’s birthday to 
entertaining with a few pleasant parlor 
tricks—but when I have read the ads. I be- 
come resigned, write out the coupon, and 
send in my money just the same. You seem 
to remember Mary Thurman pretty: well— 
and I don’t need a memory course for that, 
either. She’s in drama now. Marie Prevost 
is stil with Sennett, in California. 


Porto Rican Fan.—I’ve heard from you 
before. I have a remarkable memory for 
writing-paper. Robert Leonard is directing 
now and directors never get into PHoTopLay 
as often as actors. Ella Hall hasn’t been 
playing for some time now; she’s married. 
The Bushmans are going on the stage. 


E. B. D., Jessey.—You don’t absolutely 
have to be pretty to be an actress or a 
stenographer; but a pretty woman photo- 
graphs better than a homely one, and a 
pretty key-pounder makes up for her own 
topographical errors. Constance Talmadge 


|has her own film company now, releasing 
| her pictures through First National. 


E. M. M., New Yorx« City—I. R.”— 
initials requested. George Walsh is married 
to Seena Owen, the lovely blonde “Princess 
Beloved” of “Intolerance.” The wife of an- 
other Walsh—brother Raoul, the director— 
is Miriam Cooper, the “Friendless One” of 
the modern episode in the same Griffith pic- 
ture. The George Walshes have one little 
girl. The Raoul Walshes have adopted a 
little boy. 


M. F., Maywoop.—You aren’t far-from 
this Windy City, are you? If I ever hear 
that Constance Talmadge or Mabel Normand 
or Doug are coming through here I’d be 
glad to let you know, if there would be 
time for you to get here to see them. Yep— 
I’ve met them all. Miss Normand is with 
Goldwyn, Culver City. Chaplin has his own 
studios. 


ETHELYN, PowHattan, La.—Molly King 
is married to Kenneth Dade Alexander. She 
has a sister, Nellie, and a brother Charles, 
who is very well-known on the musical com- 
edy and vaudeville stages. Charles is doing 
a variety act now, on the big-time. He is 
married to Lila Rhodes. The Dolly Sisters 
are in New York right now. Jack Pickford, 
Goldwyn, Culver City. 


A Dizzy Capet, Fort Wortu.—Eric von 
Stroheim thinks all the women will hate him 
because of his bad film record, but Eric 
doesn’t know much about the disposition of 
a female’s admiration, evidently. He was 
the hun in “Heart of Humanity,” a German 
lieutenant in “Hearts of the World.” The 
picture ‘which he wrote, directed; and acted 
in himself “The Pinnacle” has been changed 
in title to “Blind Husbands.” Ah well. 


Scotty.—Don’t call me “your braw lad.” 
I much prefer my original title. And it’s 
been so long since anyone called me any- 
thing but Answer Man I don’t remember 
any other. Jack Holt’s wife isn’t a screen 
actress. 


Evetyn D. H., New. Yorx.—I liked your 
picture very much indeed. Did you do that 
tatting on your waist? Or is it tatting? My 
time is precious—and without the question- 
mark after precious, young lady—but with 
your smiling face before me I haven't the 
heart to neglect your questions. © Write 
O’Brien care Selznick Pictures Corporation, 
729 Seventh Avenue. Don’t lose your best 
girl-friend in an argument over Eugene’s 
scornful bearing. It isn’t a pose and he isn’t 
stuck-up. 


Epona W., Pittsspurc, Kansas.—If I’m not 
married then why do I refuse to send girls 
my photograph? Discounting the apparent 
flippancy of such a question, I might say, 
modestly, that it is because I don’t want to 
be married. I don’t have to advertise my 
blues in the matrimonial news, either. I’m 
sure I don’t know whether or not Grace 
Cunard and Joe Moore are separated. 





Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of Photopiay Magazine published monthly at Chicago, Illinois for October 1, 1919. 


State of Illinois 2 .. 6x 
County of Cook, § *5- 


$cfore me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edwin My Colvin, 





who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the President of the Photoplay Maga- 
zine, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be'ief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on tha reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, James R. Quirk, Chicago, Illinois, Editor, Julian Johnson, Chicago, Iili- 
nois, Managing Editor, none. Business Manager, James R, Quirk, Chicago, Lllinois, 2. at the owners 
aro: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stoekholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock:) E, M, Colvin, 
Chicago, Til.: R. M. Eastman, Chicago, Ill.; J, R. Quirk, Chicago, Tl.; J. Hodgkins, Chicago, Ill.; Wilbert 
Shallenberger, Water'oo, Towa. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amouxt of bonds, mortgages, or other securities. are: (If 
there are none, so state.) None, 4. That the two paragraphs next ahore, giving the names of. the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and reget J holders as they 
appear upon the bocks of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given: also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
fu'l knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under. which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books ef the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpo- 
ration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds. or other securities than as so state] by him. 
5. That the average number of copies of each issue cf this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subs-ribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is . : . (This 
information is required from daily publications only.) E. COLVIN, 
President. 
ribed bef« 


Sworn to and subs ve me this 30th day of September, 1919. 


[SEAL] KATHRYN DOUGHERTY. 


(My cOmmissicn expires. June 17, 1920.) 
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WuRLIIZER 


200 YEARS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 


NEW plan. .Wurlitzer, the largest general music house in the 
world, is offering the finest musical instruments with complete 
outfits at factory price. With each instrument comes a_hand- 

some carrying case, all attachments and extra parts, music rack, in- 


struction book and book of mutical selections. This new plan gives 
~~ at a tremendous saving all the things that ‘otherwise you would 
ave to buy separately at regular prices. 


Complete 
Musical Outfits 


Sent On Trial 


Any Wurlitzer Complete Musical Outfit will be sent for a full week’s 
free trial in your own home. . Play the instrument as if it were your 
own. At the end of the week return the instrument and outfit at our 
expense if you wish. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


If you decide to keep the instrument, you may pay the direct-from- 
manufacturer price in small monthly sums. A few cents a day will 
make one of these beautiful instruments and outfits your own. 


These Complete Outfits are ready. Send for one on free trial. 


Violin Mellophone Flute Mandolin Banjo-Ukelele Hawaiian 
Cornet Trap Drum Bugle Tenor Banjo Banjo Guitar 
Saxophone Clarionet Fife Banjo- Banjo-Guitar Viola 
Trombone Piccolo Guitar Mandolin Ukelele Cello 


Send for Catalog 


The instrument of your choice and everything in the 
complete outfit fully illustrated and described, with 
full details of the free trial and easy payment plan. 
Weare manufacturers of all musical instruments. This 
wonderful catalog is a veritable musical encyclopedia. 
We will send it to you free and without obligation. 
Mention the musical instrument in which you are 
interested. Mail the coupon now. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1539 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O.—329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, TL 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1539, 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O.—329-S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 
and full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits 
and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 
Name 


Address 











(Musical instrument tn which Iam especially interested > 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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PHO Ay Macazive—Anvenrsixe Al 


A Never-Forzotten Gift 


At any hour—in any place—day after day — 
the SHEAFFER pen proves ‘itself the perfect 


writing instrument. 


The SHEAFFER is a favorite gift for Yuletide, because 

like a story without end, this gift goes on — It always 

writes all ways. At the lightest touch, with ease and 

precision it goes — smoothly — fluently — flexibly. 

Fluency of thought is never interrupted by blot — blur 
—sputter or skip. So perfect is the SHEAFFER’S response to the 
guiding hand, the thought seems transferred of itself to paper. 


Special SHEAFFER Features distinguish it from all others. Many beautiful 
models atid mountings — for men, women — little folks, too. Give this - 
never-forgotten Christmas ‘gift — discover its two-fold joy —a joy to give, 

a joy to receive. Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
159 Sheaffer Building Fort Madison, Iowa 


New York City, 440-4 Canal St. | SERVICE f Kansas City, Gateway Station 
Chicago, 504 Consumers Building ) STATIONS | San Francisco, Monadnock Building 
$2 50 2nd up. SHEAFFER Pen and Sharp-Point Pencil, in “Giftie” 
y with clip Combination Sets, as shown in the illustration — in 
cap $2.75 and up. ' ah 


sterling silver, $9.50; gold filled, $13.50; solid gold, $61.50 
SHEAFFER 


Pen illustrated SEEDER aREEREREEnEEEAT FN 
is No. 41-C, ce RHrre " 

with band and 4 
clip of rolled 
gold, price $6.00 


/ $ 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


© 1919 W.A,S.P. Co. 


HE SHEAFFER 
Sharp- Point 
PENCIL is “as good as 
the pen.” The pencil il- 
lustrated is known as the 
“Engine Turned” Design, 
No. BB sterling silver, 
$3.00; CB, 20-year gold 
filled, $3 50. Other de- 
signs from $1.00 in nickel 
to $40.00 in solid gold. 


























Kk ODA Kk —the gift that helps to make her 
Christmas merry —then keeps a picture 
story of the Christmas merriment. 





tASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City 





WF. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 








Keeps your 


Spick and Span 


Old Dutch quality insures 
thorough and economical 
cleaning with less work and 
better results. Makes every- 
thing in the kitchen— floor, 
walls, utensils, cabinet, etc. 
—bright and spotless. 





MOST COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
BACKFILE AT TIME OF MICROFILMING 





